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THE REORGANISATION OF THE EMPIRE 


(I) 
AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW 


OF all the problems which will press for a solution when the 
War is ended, at once the most urgent and the most complex 
will be that of the ‘ Reorganisation of the Empire’ ; first, because 
honour will compel immediate attention to the claims of the 
Dominions to have a voice in foreign policy; and, secondly, 
because the cost of the War, and of the measures which must be 
taken to prevent its recurrence, will compel a readjustment of the 
Empire’s financial burdens, which will involve of necessity a re- 
adjustment of the political relations of its several parts. Hitherto 
the framing of an Imperial Constitution has been a speculation 
of the armchair publicist. Soon this work must be attempted 
by the rougher hands of politicians and the coarser methods of 
debate. The present is the time—and it is all too short—for the 
preliminary spadework of inquiry and discussion. 

In one sense. this problem ‘solvitur ambulando’; because, 
when the world moves and we stand still, inaction assumes the 
responsibility of a decisive course. 
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Either [as Mr. Deakin warned the Parliament of the Commonwealth in 
1906] we must believe that Empire and Unity are only possible by main- 
taining our present fragmentary and isolated conditions, which give 
relations of good fellowship so long as amity continues; or we must believe 
that our condition is unstable, untrustworthy, and impermanent, and that 
it requires to be replaced gradually, but surely, by a more complete 
organisation of England and her daughter communities. 

The alternative is a policy of drift, and again Mr. Deakin 
warns us: 4 

The circumstances of the world are being transformed. Its means 
of communication are changing and annihilating distance. Its people are 
varying in their aims, and their armaments are altering. We are con- 
fronted by a constantly changing situation, which must be met, if we wish 
to preserve our consistency, by a constantly changing attitude, adapted 
to the new circumstances that we are called upon from time to time to 


meet. 

These words contain the whole argument for action—‘If the 
world changes and we stand still, our inaction becomes decisive 
action ’—and are the dividing line between Imperialists and their 
opponents. If only the forces of progress and development would 
stand still, it would indeed be a happy world for all those who 
are still mumbling the incantations of dying superstitions. 

Fortunately under the new inspiration of the War, Mr. 
Deakin’s warning is not so urgent as it was in the pre-Chamber- 
lain days, when it used to be said of the two British parties 
that ‘ The Tories were indifferent to the Empire and the Liberals 
hostile.’ An enemy might be converted; the Laodicean was 
beyond hope. Nevertheless the unquiet spirit is not yet laid to 
rest ; although it may manifest itself no longer in the old shapes. 
There are still those, both in England and the Dominions, who 
are uneasy about the Empire and have no clear vision of its future. 
They are puzzled and disturbed by the spirit of independence 
which permeates the Dominions, not perceiving that the fullest 
development of self-government in its several parts is the true 
source of the Empire’s strength and authority. Self-government 
and Imperialism are not antagonistic, because each only reaches 
its complete expression through and by means of the other. It 
is worth while pausing for a moment to consider how strongly 
the events of the War have enforced this view and proved the 
wisdom of Mr. Deakin’s warning. 

Up to August 1914 the Englishman who lived in England 
was not sure of the sentiment of the Dominions. He never 
shared, of course, the pathetic delusion of the Germans that, 
under the stress of war, South Africa would rebel, Australia 
declare her independence, and Canada, in self-defence, annex her- 
self to the United States; but he felt a certain uneasiness, which 
displays itself now in the rather tactless praises of the prowess 
of the Dominion troops—as if something less had been expected 
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of these than (say) of the men from Devonshire or Scotland, and 
he failed to realise that the Dominions value above all else their 
political independence and perceived that this was threatened 
by the German menace. Australia indeed—that land of empty 
spaces—recognised also that as the only vacant continent in which 
a white race could flourish she would be the prize of German 
victory, and she was near enough to the German Colonies in the 
Pacific to understand what this would mean. Thus the very 
spirit of independence, which was puzzling to the home-bred 
Englishman, united all the Overseas Dominions and Possessions 
of Great Britain in a common effort to maintain the Empire’; 
and now the problem of Imperial organisation is to give expres- 
sion to this sentiment in an Imperial Constitution under the 
Crown, which shall at the same time give autonomy to the 
Dominions and empower the Empire to speak with one voice 
to the enemy outside her gates. The War has lessened already 
the difficulties of this task, because it has precipitated the 
Dominions at one bound into the Family of European Nations, 
.80 that no one now questions their right to be consulted as to 
the terms of peace. It has forged also a new bond of union 
between themselves and the Mother Country, which is the 
strongest tie which can unite free peoples : that they have fought 
together in the same cause and share a common pride in their 
achievements. The Empire, in consequence, now rests upon @ 
new foundation ; and the consequences may be momentous if we 
do not miss an opportunity which is not likely to recur. 
Yet it is the irony of fate that, while interest and sentiment 
alike are impelling the Empire towards some form of closer 
union, the practical difficulties in the way of this organic change 
do not diminish, but appear, indeed, so formidable that no 
responsible politician would venture to propound a scheme. Every 
concrete proposal is at once riddled with criticism, and so fast as 
one difficulty is overcome another takes its place. Yet this need 
not cause discouragement if we bear in mind two facts : first, that 
no men, be they all even incarnations of the Abbé Siéyés, can 
prepare a constitution for a free people; and, secondly, that a 
free people can prepare for itself, in some fashion or another, any 
constitution which it needs. 
One illustration will suffice. In the last number of this 
Review Sir Francis Piggott? analysed very carefully the working 


1 It is a noteworthy tribute to the colonising genius of the British that, 
while not one native race which has been under German rule has volunteered 
to fight for Germany, there is none which has experienced the even-handed 
justice of Great Britain that has not clamoured with passionate loyalty to be led 
by British officers against the common foe. " 

2*The Reorganisation of the Empire: Counsels of Perfection,’ by Sir 
Francis Piggott, The Nineteenth Century and After, March 1916. 
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of Responsible Government, in order to show that two proposals 
for the closer union of the Empire which have found much favour 
—viz. the appointment of Dominion Representatives to the Im- 
perial Cabinet or their election to one or other of the Houses of 
Parliament—were incompatible with this system. His argument, 
if I may say so, is convincing, but it may be possibly beside the 
point. It is certain that ‘ Responsible Government,’ which implies 
a continuance of the Party System, than which nothing could be 
more alien to Imperial Sentiment, is not the last word in the 
organisation even of a democracy. It is a peculiarly British 
method of rule, which has never borne transplanting and which 
seems to be falling into discredit even in the country of its origin. 
In truth the successful working of Responsible Government 
depends upon the men who work it. If these, on both sides, 
have been trained in the same school of reticence and magna- 
nimity ; if they have the same associations and traditions; if, in 
a word, they speak the same language, the system works well. 
But if it is administered by men who only play to win and 
therefore make use of every weapon which comes into their hands, 
it loses its meaning and falls into desuetude. 

The election of Ministers, whether by Parliaments as a whole 
or by a ‘ caucus’ of the dominant party, is another practice, which 
is inconsistent with the British system; while, if the party 
machine outside of Parliament be strong enough to defeat any 
independent candidate, even if it cannot always secure the return 
of its own nominee, a Parliament becomes little more than an 
outlet for grievances and a register of the decrees of those who 
pull the wires outside. For how long was the Legislative 
Assembly able to resist the decrees of the Jacobin Club? Elective 
Ministries strike yet another and more insidious blow at the 
authority of the Executive by encouraging ambitious and capable 
young members who, under the British system, would lay their 
account with obtaining thé favour of the party chiefs, to play 
the part of independent critics, who would have managed things 
better had the choice of the party fallen on themselves, as they 
anticipate it will do at the next election! An Elective Ministry 
is exposed to greater danger from those of its own household than 
from the recognised Opposition. On the other hand, under this 
system, a Premier, who also controls the Party Machine, may 
exercise despotic power, provided he refers all dangerous ques- 
tions to the decision of a plébiscite. Thus the wheel comes full 
round, and the policy which chooses and guides by counting 
heads develops into the democratic Imperialism of the Third 
Napoleon, under which one man rules through controlling the 
administration and receiving his instructions on questions of 
policy direct from the ballot-box. The ‘Boss’ and the 
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‘Plébiscite’ are natural complements of each other in a pure 
democracy. Certainly it is not possible to graft the British 
practice of Responsible Government upon a Constitution of the 
Empire, if this be a correct view of the trend of Parliamentary 
Government. The outstanding need is to discover some escape 
from the tyranny of party, while recognising that the differences 
which divide men in politics are, in the last analysis, differences 
of character and outlook. Some good may be effected by adopt- 
ing large electorates and some form of preferential or cumulative 
voting, because this at least would weaken the power of the 
machine and give an opportunity to men of outstanding ability 
which is often denied to them by the system of single electorates. 
Such.a measure, however, would only remove the evil from the 
electorates to Parliament, if the choice of the Executive depended 
still upon the votes of the elected members. 

Yet there is nothing in the nature of things that requires 
that an Executive should sit in Parliament and hold office at the 
will of its majority. The Executive Ministers of the United 

- States do not sit in either House of Congress, but are selected 
by the President and are responsible to him alone. The first 
draft of the Australian Constitution, which was framed by the 
Convention of 1891 under the guidance of Sir Samuel Griffith, who 
is now Chief Justice of the Commonwealth, left the door open 
for the adoption of this or some similar system of selecting 
Ministers ; and, according to the theory of the British Constitu- 
tion, the King can fill every Cabinet office with a Minister who 
has no seat in either House of Parliament. Did not Mr. Glad- 
stone hold the office of Secretary for the Colonies for more 
than a year while he was endeavouring to obtain a seat? And 
Lord Halsbury when, as Sir Hardinge Giffard, he held the office 
of Solicitor-General, remained for two years a Peri out of 
Paradise. 

Possibly the constitutional right of the King to choose his 
Ministers supplies a method of escape from all these difficulties. 
Certainly the framers of an Imperial Constitution would commit 
@ grave error if they ignored the great resources which are latent 
in the personality of the Monarch. 

It is certain that the personal influence of the Monarch is 
consistently underestimated by those ‘who only England know.’ 
Readers of Colonial history will recall many pathetic appeals 
from the American colonists to George the Third for a redress 
of their grievances, and how slowly they accepted the truth that, 
in his American policy, the Monarch expressed the opinions of the 
British people. In the Dominions the Crown has always been 
not only the emblem of the Empire’s essential unity but the 
guardian also of the independence of its several parts. The 
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Crown, as Mr. Disraeli was never tired of insisting, is above 
party, the fountain of honour, the fixed point of the Imperial 
system. Ministers may come and go; the King remains, the 
representative to the outer world of Britain and her history. 
‘The House of Commons,’ he once said, ‘is the House of a 
few. The Sovereign is the Sovereign of all.’ ‘The British King,’ 
adds his commentator, Mr. Sichel, ‘may well be called the 
Member for the Empire.’ 

Involved with the question of an Imperial Executive is that 
of Imperial Finance. The alternatives are the contributions of 
a Confederate system to a common purse and the taxing power 
of a Federal Parliament. The former is condemned by experi- 
ence because, at the hour of greatest need, the temptation also 
has proved greatest to withhold a voluntary aid. The latter is 
complicated by the inequality in present wealth and undeveloped 
resources of the federating peoples. The financial problem of 
the Empire is similar to that of Ireland and Great Britain, if 
Ireland had Home Rule, and may be solved (it has been sug- 
gested) * in the same way—viz. by the determination, through 
the inquiries of an impartial Commission, of the taxable capacity 
of the average citizen of each Federating State, in order that 
allowance may be made (1) for the real purchasing value of 
money and (2) for the average income available to each tax- 
payer. Other factors also may have to be considered; but it 
cannot be impossible to ascertain with sufficient accuracy the 
average capacity of the citizens of every part of the Empire to 
bear the burdens of Imperial taxation. Once this is determined 
and the Imperial Budget is voted by an Imperial Parliament, 
the impost will be enforceable through the courts of the Federated 
States, in the same way that the income tax imposed by the 
Commonwealth Parliament is enforceable to-day in the courts of 
the Australian States. What is needed is a general recognition 
that foreign policy, defence, and taxation are all aspects of the 
same question. 

If this truism be appreciated correctly it follows that no 
organisation of the Empire can be sufficient for its purposes 
unless the power of self-government, which is already possessed 
by the people of the Dominions within their own territories, be 
so enlarged as to give them an equally effective voice in the 
management of all the external affairs in which they have an 
interest in common with Great Britain and the other Dominions. 
In other words, there can be no halfway house between the 
present loose relations of amity and a supreme Imperial Parlia- 


* It is to be regretted that the writer whose suggestion is referred to here 
has not yet permitted his studies of the Imperial problem to be published for 
general circulation. 
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ment. The composition of such a Parliament, its power and 
limitations, the suffrage upon which its members are elected, its 
executive and many other questions will give rise to controversy ; 
but none of these difficulties will be insuperable if there is a 
real desire to mobilise all the resources of the British Empire. 
The essential is that the people of the Dominions and Great 
Britain should be consulted at every step: that they should 
frame, through representatives, the Constitution which they 
need, and that this should be submitted to them finally for 
acceptance or rejection. 

I do not believe that the difficulties in the way of framing an 
Imperial Constitution, which shall give a voice to all portions of 
the Empire in matters of common interest and at the same time 
preserve the independence of each part in its internal affairs, are 
any greater—if, indeed they be not less—than those which stood 
in the way of the union of the Australian Colonies, and which 
the people of Australia overcame, against the opposition and 
indifference of the majority of its politicians, by calling upon each 

- State to elect ten representatives to a Constituent Convention, 
which was charged with the duty of preparing a Constitution to 
be submitted for acceptance or rejection to a plébiscite of each 
State. The people thus had both the first and the last word in 
the framing of their Constitution. They first chose the men by 
whom it should be framed, and then they voted on the finished 
work. 

Certainly no federation has been brought about in any other 
way, and the experience of the United States of America, 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa justifies the belief that the 
most formidable difficulties disappear when they are discussed 
in frank debate by men of different views, who are desirous of 
arriving at an agreement. Two things only are essential : First, 
that the opportunity should not be permitted to pass, when 
interest and sentiment alike are prompting towards Imperial 
union. The greatest menace is delay, lest, when the War closes, 
other and more immediate interests should occupy the public 
mind. An Imperial Convention cannot be summoned at a 
moment’s notice. At least twelve months would be required for 
the passing of the necessary measures through Dominion Par- 
liaments and in securing the election of the Convention dele- 
gates. If advantage is to be taken of the unique opportunity 
which will be offered at the close of the War the preliminaries 
to the holding of an Empire Convention should be taken at once. 
Nor is there any sound reason why this should not be done. 
It would be sufficient if the Ministry announced that the Conven- 
tion would be held on a day to be provisionally fixed (say) in the 
autumn of next year, making it dependent on the progress of the 
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War whether this date of meeting should afterwards be post- 
poned. The time would thus be ripe for the holding of the Con- 
vention, when the problems of the War were out of the way 
and the problems of peace were not yet calling for solution. The 
next essential is that the representatives from each Dominion, 
State, or Colony represented at the Convention be numerous 
enough to express all the currents of local opinion. High Commis- 
sioners or Agents-General, or even Premiers, however repre- 
sentative, are not the men to carry through this work unaided, 
because it is necessary that the Convention should be large enough 
to include all shades of local opinion, so that the delegates may 
explain and recommend to the voters of their respective States 
any Constitution which the Convention may frame. The divi- 
sion of a large assembly into committees and sub-committees 
soon overcomes what may seem at first the insurmountable 
difficulty of unwieldy numbers. 
To sum up: The Union of the iis may be the dream of 
a visionary ‘ but ’—(if I may be permitted to quote what I have 
said elsewhere,‘ bearing in mind the warning of the best of 
critics, that a man is permitted to say a thing once, dis 88 ove 
évdéyeras)—‘ it is certain that there is no practical method of 
bringing this about except by the consent of the free peoples 
who compose the Empire; and except by an elective Conven- 
tion, there are no means of ascertaining what the views of the 
people are. Personally I believe that three parts of the difficulty 
would be overcome by the mere fact of the Convention meeting, 
because I can imagine nothing more stirring to the imagination 
and nothing more likely to.conduce to union than the assemblage 
in Westminster Hall of the elected representatives of all the 
King’s oversea possessions under the Presidency of His Majesty. 
The Union of America, of Australia, and of South Africa was 
effected by the method I have outlined. Is there not good 
reason why we should also apply it to the problem of Britannic 
Union? The attempt at least could do nothing but good; and 
even a first failure might pave the way for ultimate success. The 
essential requisite is that Englishmen in every portion of the 
globe should keep steadily before themselves the ideal of Union 
and be prepared to jettison any political opinions and to scrap 
any political machinery which may stand in the way of this great 
consummation.’ 
B. R. WIsE 
(Agent-General for New South Wales). 


* Address at the Royal Colonial Institute on ‘ New South Wales under War 
Conditions,’ published in the January number of the United Empire. 
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THE COMING OF THE EMPIRE CABINET 


THERE can be no doubt as to the importance of the questions 
discussed by Sir Francis Piggott in the March number of this 
Review under the heading of ‘The Reorganisation of the 
Empire.’ Everybody will agree with the learned writer that the 
present imperial constitution, if it can be called a constitution, 
cannot long survive the close of the War. As between the mother 
ceuntry and the self-governing states, the apportionment of 
powers and liabilities is inconsistent with the principles by which 
our system is supposed to be animated. It is unlikely that the 
Dominions will be content to accept the consequences of a foreign 
policy which may be framed without their concurrence or even 
their knowledge. It is equally unlikely that the inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom will continue to be responsible, at any rate 
in time of peace, for an unduly heavy share of the burden of 
imperial defence. Least of all is it probable that we can face 
with success the formidable antagonisms and desperate ambitions, 
which may be the legacy of this struggle, unless all the states and 
territories of the Empire are closely knit together, and organised 
under one common direction to resist military, naval, diplomatic, 
and economic assault. A loose confederacy of democratic com- 
munities is under obvious disadvantages, which may go far to 
neutralise its superiority in other respects when brought into 
conflict with centralised military autocracies. The duties and 
privileges of the self-governing peoples of the Empire must be 
equalised and shared. With Sir Francis Piggott we are, most 
of us, prepared to subscribe to the doctrine embodied in the words 
he quotes from Sir Robert Borden : 


Our Empire seems to us something greater than it was. When mighty 
armies from the Dominions and the Dependencies arrayed themselves in 
its battle-line a new and impressive epoch in its history was marked. 
These pregnant events have already given birth to a new order. It is 
realised that the great policies and questions which concern and govern 
the issues of peace and war cannot in future be assumed by the people of 
the British Islands alone. ; 
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The necessity for a change had been apparent to the Canadian 
Premier and other colonia] statesmen, as well as to many of us 
at home, even before the crisis of August 1914; the War has 
given the question a new and inexorable urgency. The present 
loose organisation of the Empire is fraught with danger. We 
have indeed escaped from the worst perils which the situation 
involved ; but that is due largely to chance and to the errors of 
our enemy. 

It happened most fortunately that the policy of the Imperial 
Cabinet was unhesitatingly supported by the Governments and 
peoples of the Dominions, though they had had no share in 
shaping it; our fellow-subjects oversea have thrown themselves 
into the conflict against militarist aggression with an enthusiasm 
which equals, and indeed exceeds, that of the inhabitants of these 
islands. When Mr. Asquith and his colleagues drew the sword 
and declared that it should not be sheathed till Belgium had 
been liberated and Europe relieved of the Prussian menace, they 
had the whole Empire at their side. 

That is most satisfactory ; but let us not forget that matters 
might easily have taken a very different turn. It was the attack 
on Belgium, with its monstrous disregard of international law, 
its brutal contempt for right and freedom, that dispelled all doubts 
in the Dominions as it made an end of hesitation at home. We 
were going to war for a cause on which there could be only one 
opinion among those brought up in the British traditions of 
liberty and justice. But it is conceivable that the issue might 
have been less clearly defined, and that the colonists might have 
felt some uncertainty whether they were really called upon to 
make supreme sacrifices only to plant themselves within the circle 
of ill-understood and imperfectly defined European entangle- 
ments. If the German Foreign Office had been as strong as the 
German General Staff, if the brutal ruthlessness of the soldiers 
had been tempered by Bismarckian guile, the solidarity of the 
Britannic peoples might have been less clearly marked. 

Great as were the military advantages Germany derived from 
ignoring the neutrality of the Flemish kingdom, the political 
benefit to her of respecting it might have been greater still. Sup- 
pose that the Germans had refrained from invading Belgium, and 
had signed an undertaking to that effect? Suppose that, instead 
of declaring war upon France, they had assumed a defensive atti- 
tude and waited till they were attacked by the troops of the 
Republic? In that event it might have been more difficult for 
our government to carry the Dominions with it when it resolved 
(as it must in any case have resolved) to fulfil its obligations to 
the Entente. To many colonists it might have seemed that in 
this rivalry among the European powers they were not very 
closely concerned. For the War then would have assumed, or 
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might have been made to assume, that character of a struggle 
between Teuton and Slav in which, as Sir Edward Grey’ had 
himself stated, the interests of Great Britain were not directly 
involved : still less, it might have been thought, the interests of 
the British Empire. Farmers in Manitoba and pastoralists in 
New South Wales might have asked themselves how they were 
affected by this quarrel between Austria, Germany, and Russia, 
for the hegemony of the Balkans. Serbia might have been hardly 
used ; but after all Serbia was no affair of theirs. Yet if we had 
gone into the War the colonists would have found themselves at 
war too; and they could not have escaped its inconveniences and 
injuries. They would still have been exposed to sabotage and 
conspiracy in Canada, to invasion and rebellion in South Africa, 
to Emden raiding in the Eastern seas. Loyalty would have 
induced them to send some troops to fight beside those of the old 
country. But they would have been fighting in a cause inade- 
quately comprehended, and they might not have thrown them- 
selves into it with that magnificent and whole-hearted devotion 
which is the prime compensation for all the agony of this War. 
The clumsiness of Teutonic diplomacy, the subjection of the 
statecraft of the Wilhelmstrasse to the savage pedantry of Pots- 
dam, saved us from this peril. We must take precautions that 
it does not recur. Never again must we find the Empire com- 
mitted to serious hostilities as the result of a foreign policy on 
which the Britons oversea have not been consulted and which 
they may perhaps not understand. 

But that is not all. The colonists are satisfied as to the origin 
of the War; it is not so certain that they are satisfied with its 
conduct. With a self-control that passes praise they have for- 
borne from criticism and hostile comment. They recognise that 
the direction of affairs must be left to the administration at home, 
which has all the threads in its hands, and that for them to 
interfere with the scheme could only do harm. ~The responsibility 
for strategy and diplomacy is with the men in Downing Street 
and Whitehall, and for good or ill they must be free to work out 
their plans. Nothing but disaster could ensue if there were any 
attempt at dictation or intervention by persons thousands of miles 
from the centre of energy, and out of touch with its day-to-day 
developments. Let the home government do its best; and we 
will do our best by sending the last shilling we can spare, the last 
man we can recruit. That is the Colonial sentiment, to which 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Andrew Fisher have given admirable 
expression. 

But can anybody suppose that these shrewd, capable politi- 
cians, these tough, practical men who have made their way to 
office from the mine and the workshop, are completely content 

1 See Correspondence respecting the European Crisis, August 1914, p. 47. 
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with all that has been done and left undone during the past 
twenty months? Are their constituents quite content either? 
One cannot believe it. If they have not been saying much on 
these points they have been thinking a good deal. That long 
catalogue of mistakes and miscalculations, with the appalling 
failure at Gallipoli, where the best blood of Australia was spilt 
in vain, has not left them unmoved or unreflective. They might 
have tolerated the unchecked control of their international 
destinies and their own lives and fortunes by ‘Imperial’ officials, 
if the results had been marked by a series of brilliant successes. 
But they will ask themselves whether they are under any obliga- 
tion to perpetuate a system which has revealed such serious 
deficiencies in the day of trial. 

These Dominion statesmen, hampered by no exaggerated 
respect for tradition and convention, and knowing a good deal 
about party government at close quarters, will find no diffi- 
culty in laying their finger upon the root cause of our defects. 
They will be more doubtful than ever whether the business of the 
Empire, particularly that business of war, peace, and international 
relations which touches them so closely, can be satisfactorily 
administered by a committee of party politicians representing, for 
the time being, the dominant majority in the English House of 
Commons. The colonial elector has a very good conceit of him- 
self ; nor is the colonia] parliamentarian, who has pushed his way 
upwards through the democratic rough-and-tumble of the caucus 
and state politics, usually overburdened with a sense of his own 
deficiencies. Yet I think that there was before the war, there is 
even now, @ disposition among Dominion politicians to defer to 
our own leading men of affairs. They felt that the large atmo- 
sphere of European statecraft, the traditions of British politics, 
society, and education, have developed a type of governing person 
of high character and proved capacity. It is not to the personnel 
of our supreme administration that they object, but to the condi- 
tions under which it works. If there are just now no heaven-sent 
geniuses among the leaders of English politics, we may admit that 
there are among them men of ample ability and sound judgment. 
There is no reason to suppose that Mr. Asquith and several of his 
colleagues in the pre-war ministry could not have dealt successfully 
with strategic and diplomatic problems if it had been their main 
business in life to acquire a special and intimate knowledge of 
them. But their main business in life was something quite 
different. They owed their position to their success in the contest 
of British parties, to their acquaintance with the subjects that 
divided the British constituencies and the British House of 
Commons, to their ability to persuade and influence large numbers 
of British electors. 
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These were their prime interests; with them they were in 
unceasing contact ; from their thoughts they could not have been 
often absent. War and foreign policy were side-issues, which 
hardly any of them was able to consider steadily and uninter- 
ruptedly, which some of them scarcely ever considered at all. 
They left these matters to specialists and technical advisers, whom 
they could not, from lack of knowledge or excess of other business, 
effectively direct. It is tragic to remember that through those 
all-important months of 1914, in which the storm that has almost 
wrecked civilisation was gathering, our ministers were plunged to 
the eyes in furious party squabbling. While Germany was 
forging the thunderbolt the energies of British statesmanship 
were absorbed by Ulster, Plural Voting, and the Welsh Church. 
No wonder they found themselves overweighted when they were 
called upon to oppose and overcome a ruthlessly efficient despotism 
that knew how to concentrate all the energies of two mighty 
nations upon tasks to which the English experts in political 
controversy had given no systematic attention. 

. Here then are elements of weakness which can hardly be 
removed without some remodelling of our central organs of govern- 
ment. It has become necessary to bestow upon the peoples of the 
Dominions some effective voice in the control of Imperial policy ; 
to dissociate the direction of that policy from its present intimate 
connexion with British party strife; and to relieve the electorate 
and taxpayers of these islands from their disproportionate 
share of Imperial responsibilities and burdens. Such is the 
problem which Sir Francis Piggott examines. His acute analysis 
deserves and will receive close consideration ; but it conveys, at 
least to one interested reader, the impression that the distin- 
guished jurist is more anxious to dwell upon the difficulties that 
surround any attempt at sweeping changes than to indicate the 
path towards constructive reform. Sir Francis has perhaps been 
too closely concerned with constitution-making in several countries 
to be sanguine of the success of a fresh experiment on the most 
ambitious scale. He holds that the existing system of Imperial 
Government, ‘ with all its vagueness,’ has given magnificent 
results; and if I understand him aright, his reforms would be 
limited to some alteration in the composition of the Cabinet and 
in the functions of its members. Representation in any form, 
he thinks, ‘ would not leave the Dominions free.’ But the 
Dominions are not free at present ; at any rate they do not think 
themselves free so long as they are excluded from participation in 
the control of external policy, and of the central executive. 

The larger recoustruction, which would convert the Empire, or 
at least the self-governing part of it, into a federation or organic 
union of some kind, he considers impracticable. He has no diffi- 
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culty in showing that there are numerous, even ‘ unanswerable,’ 
arguments against admitting Dominion representatives to the 
existing Imperial Parliament. If these colonial delegates came 
to Westminster it could only be for the purpose of taking part in 
the discussions on Imperial topics. Members from Queensland 
and Ontario could not be permitted, nor would they desire, to 
speak and vote on the rating of English land or the education of 
English schoolchildren. They would be subject to some in-and-out 
clause like that which disfigured Mr. Gladstone’s second Home 
Rule Bill, attending only on a few specified occasions, and ‘ exist- 
ing for the remainder of the session in a state of suspended 
animation.’ Even so they would be subject to the incidents of the 
party system. A small group of colonial representatives, unless 
they combined with one or other of the English factions, would 
have little power to affect ministerial policy. They would be 
influential advisers who would be listened to with respect but 
would carry no real authority. Their position would be 
embarrassing and undignified, and would be satisfactory neither 
to themselves, to their constituents, nor to the people of the 
United Kingdom. 

These objections are valid, and they are fatal to the project 
of direct representation in our existing Parliament. But Sir 
Francis Piggott fails to recognise that there is an alternative. 
The colonies cannot be represented in the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; but they can and 
may be represented in a genuine ‘Imperial Parliament,’ or 
Federal Congress, appointed by the electors of all the Empire 
states, and empowered to deal with affairs common to them all, 
leaving domestic business in the United Kingdom to be handled, 
like domestic business in the Dominions, by local legislatures 
and local executives. That is a proposition which is not con- 
demned by logic, history, or the fundamental principles of British 
constitutional development. Many constructive imperialists in 
this country are disposed to think that in the end organic union 
will be achieved on these lines. The preliminary stage would be 
that which preceded the other unions within the British Empire 
and in the United States : a convention representing all the self- 
governing peoples, which would discuss the whole question in 
detail, and in the end propound a federal constitution that could 
be submitted to the various electorates. And by this process it 
would be ascertained whether the difficulties which environ any 
scheme of integration could be overcome, and whether a definite 
plan of union could be worked out and rendered acceptable to 
the peoples of the United Kingdom and the several Dominions. 

If we had a Federal Congress we should naturally obtain a 
Federal Executive : that is to say a council of ministers, managing 
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the great departments of state, jointly and individually responsible 
to the elective body and so ultimately to the people. But a com- 
plete constitution of this kind, if it can be shaped at all, certainly 
cannot be shaped in a hurry. There must be considerable delay 
and much negotiation between the governments and party leaders 
before the convention can even assemble; and when it does 
assemble, if we may judge by the Canadian and Australian pre- 
cedents, its deliberations may extend over years. And then again 
there must be further delay before the results can be submitted 
to the legislatures and electorates of the constituent states and 
by them accepted. 

Long before this complicated process is completed some method 
of joint executive action and common consultation, on questions 
in which immediate and definite decisions will be required, must 
be devised. It is clearly in the Cabinet that this point of junction 
will be found. What Sir Francis Piggott says on this subject 
is in many respects illuminating, though here again I find him 
somewhat inconclusive. Like every other competent observer 
he recognises that the increase in the power and influence of the 
Cabinet is the most significant feature of our recent constitutional 
life. He does me the honour to refer to my Governance of 
England, which he calls ‘a much quoted authority’; though 
whether he says this by way of compliment or the reverse I am 
not sure. But, if this book, first published ten years ago, has 
been somewhat widely read and has gone through many editions, 
it is, I suppose, not because of any unusual merit but because it 
laid special emphasis on this question of the Cabinet and its 
relations to the legislature. I endeavoured to point out that the 
classic theory of the omnipotence of the House of Commons no 
longer corresponded to the facts, and that owing to various causes 
the real efficient factor in the working of our system was the 
ministerial oligarchy. 

These tendencies were undergoing further development in the 
period preceding the War, and that calamity itself has brought 
them into glaring relief. The impotence of Parliament has been 
emphasised by the administrative autocracy which the conduct of 
hostilities involves. But even in normal periods the control of 
Parliament has been dwindling towards the vanishing point. Sir 
Francis Piggott shows how ineffective the House of Commons 
really is and, as he thinks, inevitably must be, in these matters, 
how little it can determine the issues of peace, war, and 
diplomacy, or even be made cognisant of them except in an 
imperfect and intermittent form. And these issues of peace, war, 
and foreign relations are the Empire questions, in which the 
interests of all the states are bound up, and on which therefore 
all the states should have some voice. If they are to have such a 
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voice it must be capable of being heard before the decisions are 
brought before Parliament because, as Sir Francis rightly urges, 
it is as a rule by that time too late fo alter them. No Govern- 
ment can make war or make peace successfully, or arrange the 
negotiations on which war and peace depend, subject to public 
debate in a popular chamber. The debate, as a rule, can only 
come afterwards. The authors of the policy may be condemned 
for their mistakes, and if necessary punished ; but the policy will 
be carried out long before condemnation can be passed. 

For this reason I agree with Sir Francis Piggott when he 
says that ‘if the present system is in any way to be adapted to 
the new conditions the dominions should be represented at 
Cabinet meetings long antecedent to the outbreak of war. If 
their voice is to be effective they should take their part in the 
deliberations on foreign policy generally, and not merely on that 
part of it which has culminated in war, for an appeal to arms is 
behind all dealings with foreign countries.’ The logical con- 
clusion from these premisses would seem to be that the Imperial 
Cabinet should be reinforced by the presence of ministers repre- 
senting the Dominions. Sir Francis does not, however, draw this 
inference. He contents himself with pointing out with con- 
siderable force and acumen the difficulties involved in such a 
procedure, and the anomalies and inconveniences which would 
arise. 

His arguments carry undoubted weight. Nevertheless I think 
that the obstacles will be overcome, and that the creation of a 
genuine Imperial Cabinet will proceed by somewhat rapid stages. 
Writing on this subject two years before the War I suggested 
that in this matter we shall probably follow ‘our rather sensible 
British custom of first doing a thing and then discovering that 
we have done it.’* Without any formal discussion of principle, 
without perhaps very clearly seeing where the innovation will 
lead, the Cabinet has been quietly throwing open its doors to 
the statesmen of the Colonies. In 1911 at the Imperial Confer- 
ence the Dominion ministers were invited to attend sittings of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, which is really a sub-committee 
of the British Cabinet and an advisory council for the British 
Premier on naval and military affairs. There was a further 
advance during the same Conference when the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Secretary met the Dominion Premiers in a private 
conclave and laid before them detailed and confidential explana- 
tions on international policy. During the War there have been, 
of course, constant and intimate communications between the 


*These words are taken from a paper by the present writer on ‘The 
Problem of an Imperial Executive,’ printed in King’s College Lectures on 
Colonial Problems (1913). 
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heads of the Home and Dominions governments. But there has-* 
been something more. Last summer the Canadian Premier, 
Sir Robert Borden, was invited to take part in a meeting of the 
Cabinet and accepted the invitation, and again the other day a 
similar invitation was accepted by Mr. Hughes, the Australian 
Prime Minister.* Here then we have the principle conceded. 
For special and occasional purposes at any rate the Imperial 
Cabinet is no longer confined to those members of the King’s 
Privy Council who are responsible for the public departments in 
the United Kingdom. It may also be attended by members of 
the King’s Privy Council or the King’s Executive Council in the 
Dominions. The first step in the transition to an Empire Cabinet 
has been taken; other steps will follow. Dominion statesmen 
will be regular members of the Cabinet, and some of them will 
hold office. 

But something more than the occasional, or even the regular, 
attendance of colonial ministers is required to make the Cabinet 
an efficient organ of Empire government. It suffers from two 
radical disabilities. In the first place it is too large. In the 
éighteenth century, and down to the middle of Queen Victoria’s 
reign, its numbers were carefully limited. Many good authorities 
held that it ought not to include more than seven members. A 
Cabinet of twelve was deemed to err on the side of excess; 
Macaulay was horrified at the thought of a Cabinet of sixteen. 
In recent years it has grown portentously. The total of sixteen 
was reached by the Salisbury government of 1886 ; it had risen to 
twenty by 1900; and during the past month we have had to 
witness the strange spectacle of a gigantic War directed, or sup- 
posed to be directed, by a debating society of twenty-two and 
twenty-three. This enlargement is not merely the result of 
ministerial caprice or misjudgment. It arises from the same 
cause as that which confers another element of weakness on the 
Cabinet in dealing with Imperial affairs : that is to say, its absorp- 
tion in domestic business and its intimate association with British 
party politics. The Cabinet is large because it must find room at 
once for the heads of the great public departments and for the 
prominent leaders of the parliamentary groups. New posts have 
been created to meet the needs, and represent the activities, of a 
complex society and a vast industrial community. Thus have 
such officers as the Minister of Agriculture, the Minister of Educa- 
tion, the Postmaster-General, and the Attorney-General found 

* Mr. Hughes has also attended a meeting of the Canadian Cabinet. This 
seems to be in accordance with the correct constitutional doctrine. A cabinet, 
whether in the United Kingdom or the Dominions, is a committee of the King’s 
sworn, council of confidential advisers; and every member of one such com- 


mittee is qualified to attend a meeting of any of the other committees, and to 
take part in its business, when duly summoned to do s0. 
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their way into the circle. But party as well as administrative 
requirements have to be considered. Politicians of ‘ Cabinet 
rank’ must be admitted to satisfy their followers or secure their 
allegiance, even if they are not departmental chiefs, so that it may 
be necessary to provide them with sinecure offices, or to introduce 
them as ministers ‘without portfolio.’ * 

The evil however is bringing about its own remedy. A com- 
mittee of management of twenty or twenty-three is an absurdity, 
especially when it is required to manage such confidential and 
delicate matters as diplomacy and war. It could not do its work 
properly even if it were not a party committee, and even if its 
members were all specially conversant with their allotted tasks. 
It has become obvious, even to ministers themselves, that the 
vital, day-to-day transactions must be taken away from the large 
miscellaneous gathering, and left to a more compact acting com- 
mittee. The ‘Inner Cabinet’ has emerged in a new and rather 
striking form. A War Council consisting, it is understood, of 
some five or six ministers—the Premier, the Foreign Secretary, 
the Secretary for War, the First Lord of the Admiralty, among 
them—has been constituted. Its relations with its parent body 
have not been clearly explained. We are, no doubt, in presence 
of an expedient hastily devised to meet the exigencies of the 
moment without perhaps much consideration of its wider conse- 
quences. But it is a first step and it will be followed by others. 
The War Council recognises the separation between imperial 
and domestic affairs. It leaves one group of ministers to deal 
specially with the former. It emphasises the distinction between 
such officials as the Secretary for War and the President of the 
Local Government Board; and it shows that the functions and 
character of the one differ in important respects from those of 
the other. 

The domestic minister may, and probably will, continue to be 
@ party politician ; the imperial minister must be freed from any 
such encumbrance. Even before the War we were tending 
towards that conclusion. It was generally admitted that the 
Foreign Secretary stood outside the arena of partisan war- 
fare and that it was illegitimate to make ‘party capital’ out of 
his department, or to direct a party attack upon himself. The 
same immunity may be extended to other ministers charged 
with the conduct of defence, external policy, and inter-state rela- 
tions. It will be felt that they are placed in the Cabinet, as 
Lord Kitchener has been, without reference to their political 
opinions or connexions, and solely as capable public servants. 


‘This awkward and exotic phrase seems now to have taken root im our 
political nomenclature. ‘ Ministers without the seals of office’ would be better 
and more correct, for English ministers do not carry ‘ portfolios.’ 
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Criticised of course they may be, displaced if necessary; but it 
may come to be one of our ‘unwritten’ conventions that they are 
exempt from the liabilities and the perils of the faction-fight in 
Parliament and the constituencies. Thus we shall get within 
the Cabinet a group of great officers of state, not party men, and 
only in a restricted sense politicians, able to occupy themselves 
uninterruptedly with those larger questions of policy and adminis- 
tration which affect the Empire as a whole. They will be in the 
Cabinet but not altogether of it. Their numerous colleagues, 
absorbed by the internal economy and politics of the British 
islands, will have very little acquaintance with their work and no 
control of it ; they on the other hand will have small opportunity to 
immerse themselves in the controversies on which the fortunes of 
parties so largely depend. The relations between the two groups 
will tend to become more and more distant and artificial. 

The natural and convenient course will then perhaps be fol- 
lowed and a formal divorce decreed. The Council of War, 
Defence, and Foreign Policy will cease to be an Inner Cabinet, 
and will assume substantive shape as the Cabinet for Imperial 
Affairs, an Empire ministry, wholly unconcerned with the de- 
partments which carry on the internal government of the United 
Kingdom. This Empire Cabinet will be somewhat larger than 
the War Council, though still of manageable size. It will include, 
in addition to those officers already enumerated, the Secretary for 
India and the Secretary for the Colonies, as well as an Imperial 
Minister of Finance to administer the common fund contributed 
for defence and the diplomatic service, and perhaps also 
a Secretary for Imperial Trade, Shipping and Communica- 
tions. In addition there might be a Minister ‘without port- 
folio’ from each of the four great Dominions. Whether the High 
Commissioner for the time being should hold this post ex officio, 
or whether a colonial statesman should be specially appointed 
for the purpose, is a question which each Dominion would settle 
for itself. There would be some advantages—though also some 
obvious drawbacks—in attaching the office to the High Commis- 
sionership, which would then attract the ablest political talent 
and the most legitimate ambitions of colonial public life. A 
Cabinet so constituted would be one of ten or eleven members, 
a number large enough for deliberation and not too large for 
vigorous executive action. 

This bifurcation of the present ‘Imperial Government ’ into 
a true Imperial and a genuine British Cabinet can, and I daresay 
will, be effected so unobtrusively that its significance may scarcely 
be grasped until this vital change in the central organ of our 
political system is well-nigh complete. No popular agitation is 
demanded to give it impetus; it will not need, and probably will 
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not seek, the sanction of the legislature. It is not to any Act of 
Parliament that the Cabinet owes its authority, and no Act of 
Parliament is required for its dismemberment and reconstruction. 
The Cabinet is technically no more than a committee of the Privy 
Council. Certain of the King’s sworn ‘servants,’ entrusted by 
the Crown with the direction of the great public departments, 
meet together for consultation upon those matters of policy and 
administration which concern them in their official capacity. 
But there is nothing which compels them to assemble in a single 
conclave. There is no reason why, if it is found more convenient, 
there should not be two Cabinet Committees of the Privy Council 
instead of one. The second may of its own motion and volition 
cut itself loose from the first, even as that first dissevered itself 
from the original body. The Cabinet quietly extricated itself 
from the more comprehensive and miscellaneous Council when 
Queen Anne’s ministers met round Harley’s dinner-table to 
discuss the business of the state and their party in confidence and 
privacy. In a similarly unostentatious fashion the ‘Empire’ 
ministers may get into the habit of holding their sessions apart 
from their colleagues, until we awake to find ourselves in presence 
of another ‘convention of the constitution,’ as far-reaching and 
wide-sweeping as any that has preceded it. It will be ‘ constitu- 
tional’ for one set of ministers to consult together, in company 
with selected statesmen from the Dominions, over imperial 
interests and policy ; for another set to be concerned only with 
United Kingdom affairs; and for the former, by one of our tacit 
understandings, to be kept outside the range of partisan, and 
largely outside that of parliamentary, criticism. 

Thus we shall achieve the requisite separation of functions ; 
we shall get an Empire Executive which is not bound up with 
the political conflict in these islands; and this may consist 
largely, it may even be entirely, of persons who are not dependent 
upon the vote of British constituencies. For the Imperial minister 
may not be a member of the House of Commons or a Peer; he 
may have no seat in either chamber, though it will doubtless be 
convenient to allow him the right to explain his views and defend 
his acts, if he thinks fit, in both. At first, I suppose, the presi- 
dency of the Empire Cabinet will be attached to the British 
Premiership. But eventually the two offices may be disjoined, 
and the Imperial Chancellor or Imperial Secretary of State—the 
real Premier of the Empire—may not be the same person as the 
statesman who will be at the head of the insular administration. 

He will, until the new constitution is completed, occupy a 
position which will be in some respects more nearly analogous to 
that of an American President than to that of a Prime Minister 
in a British self-governing state. He will be the ‘ Chief Execu- 
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tive ’; but he will neither be responsible, in our sense, to a legis--* 
lature, nor will he have a legislature at his command which he can 
reduce to obedience by the vote of his followers. Is this an 
impossible situation? It is not found so in the United States, or 
in other countries where a Minister is compelled to carry on the 
national government without parliamentary responsibility and 
without a disciplined parliamentary majority. The Imperial 
Chancellor would deal not with one parliament but with several 
parliaments by way of negotiation and agreement. His colleagues 
would draft the Imperial Navy Estimates, the Imperial Budget ; 
and he would have to arrange with the British Premier to get 
these requisitions through the House of Commons, and with the 
oversea members of the Imperial Conference, meeting, as it pro- 
bably would do, in annual session, to endorse the demands upon 
their own legislatures. He would resign office, not as the result of 
a vote of censure or an adverse general election, but because he 
found himself unable to manage his very mixed team, and had 
failed to secure the acceptance of his measures of policy or 
his finance bill by the governments of the various autonomous 
communities associated for supreme administrative purposes 
under his direction. 

Such are the somewhat startling, even revolutionary, conclu- 
sions to which we are led by the contemplation of the project of 
imperial unity organised on the Cabinet basis. Yet it seems 
probable that some such central Imperial Executive will be 
evolved, and that it may serve its purpose well enough during 
the years of resettlement and reconstruction that must follow 
the peace. In those years we shall be rolling in the trough of the 
mightiest tempest that has ever ploughed the waters of humanity ; 
we shall still be struggling under the burdensome heritage of the 
War that is past, and fortifying ourselves against the wars that 
yet may come; any government that may be in power will be a 
government of National Defence ; and wé shall not be anxious to 
impede its efficiency by hampering it with ‘ checks and balances.’ 
We are living under a kind of bureaucratic despotism ; and we 
shall doubtless be willing to postpone the complete restoration of 
democratic control over our administrators until the bark of 
Western civilisation is once more floating on an even keel. For 
a transitional period a transitional constitution is suitable enough. 
The Empire Cabinet may meet our immediate needs, and enable 
the graver international, diplomatic, and economic questions to 
be dealt with as they present themselves. 

But the Empire Cabinet would be only one organ of the 
Imperial Constitution, and could not be left permanently to its 
isolation. The system as outlined above would have defects which 
would have to be eliminated in due course. Under it the Empire 
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would still be a loose confederacy of semi-independent nations 
rather than an organic union of states. There would be no 
supreme executive which would have the right to issue its com- 
mands, so long as they were within the limits of its legal powers, 
to all, or indeed to any, of the constituent communities; 
there would be no sovereign legislature entitled to make laws 
which could be enforced by the ordinary mechanism of justice and 
police throughout the Realm ; there would be no common taxing 
authority empowered and enabled to raise revenue for common 
purposes. The Imperial Ministers would be driven to rely upon 
negotiation and bargaining in their transactions with the govern- 
ments of the several states; they could settle the heads of their 
naval and military budget with the other cabinets, but they 
could not always be sure that these cabinets would succeed in 
getting the required contributions from their parliaments; they 
would have no guarantee that one or other electorate might not 
repudiate their policy, even if they had gained for it the con- 
currence of the majority in the Imperial Conference. In a con- 
federacy a single self-governing unit may set itself to oppose the 
general will; and if it cannot be brought into line by diplomacy 
there is no alternative but a resort to extra-legal or violent 
methods. As an organic union the British Empire would still be 
incomplete. 

Further, the Empire Cabinet would be in an anomalous situa- 
tion. It would be out of harmony with the democratic ideal and 
unlike any other governing council in the English-speaking 
world, since it would have no definite responsibility to any 
electorate. I am inclined to think that our views on responsible 
government will undergo considerable modification in the future. 
We are beginning to perceive that in its existing form among 
ourselves (and it is only among ourselves that it has really 
flourished) it is a somewhat recent outgrowth of the English party 
system, and depends for its success on the peculiar characteristics 
of that system. Democracy is not unalterably pledged to govern- 
ment by a secret committee of the more numerous: party in an 
elective chamber. The greatest democracy in the world, as I have 
just pointed out, has contrived to conduct its affairs, not unsuc- 
cessfully, in a different fashion. But at least it seems essential 
that somehow, and at some time, the Sovereign People shall be 
able to condemn its rulers even if it does not control them, and 
to dispense with the services of those who have lost its confidence. 
T cannot easily conceive that the Britannic nations would consent, 
except temporarily and for special purposes, to be governed by a 
board that could not be called to account by an assembly or elected 
council, representing the people, and so in the ultimate resort by 
the people itself. The Imperial Cabinet, as I have sketched it— 
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as it seems to be developing—would be under no such liability.- 
Not one of the parliaments with which it was directly or indirectly 
in contact would really be able to render it accountable for its 
acts, nor would the nations as a whole. If the President of the 
Imperial Executive were also Prime Minister in the United King- 
dom he could be deprived of his office by an adverse vote of the 
British House of Commons; but his ‘ fall’ might be due to the 
play of party politics in Great Britain and might have no relation 
to his conduct of Empire affairs. It is indeed conceivable that 
he might retain the greater office even when it became necessary 
for him to abandon the lesser. The Imperial Chancellor and his 
colleagues would be ‘ the King’s servants’ in a different sense from 
the members of the existing Cabinet; it would be left to the 
Sovereign to decide whether they should continue to hold their 
posts or be called upon to resign them ; and this would throw upon 
the Crown a direct personal initiative and unadvised authority 
which would be out of harmony with the spirit of our institutions 
and our conceptions of limited monarchy. In the end I think 
we shall make the Empire Executive responsible to a parliament, 
and to a single parliament; and that parliament will take the 
shape of a representative assembly appointed by the peoples of 
the United Kingdom, and the Dominions, and perhaps, by some 
process of indirect election or selection, representing those of the 
Dependencies as well. 

This machinery cannot be constructed in haste. We have not 
yet laid the keel-plates of an Empire legislature. But the Empire 
Executive is emerging rapidly, and before long we may have if in 
working order, and in a condition to bridge over the transitional 
period during which the new constitution and the new economic 
and international order are being evolved. It will be a makeshift ; 
but a useful makeshift, if it emancipates Imperial defence and 
foreign policy from their present entanglement with British party 
politics, and leaves the common affairs of the Realm in the hands 
of a Ministry which is not mainly concerned with national or 
sectional interests, and so can devote itself to those matters which 
affect the welfare and the safety of the whole aggregate of states 
and peoples associated under the British Crown.° 


SrpngEy Low. 


5 Since these pages were written I have seen a copy of a pamphlet entitled 
An Imperial Policy, published by Mr. James Roberts, M.A., LL.B., in 1910, 
in which some of the considerations here set forth ate ably presented and 
discussed. 
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WITH THE FRENCH ARMIES* 
I 


THE BEER-SHOP 


‘War is good for business, Madame?’ I remarked, as I put 
down the price of my glass of beer upon the zinc counter and 
looked around me. A sea of bearded faces filled the room, and 
above them hung a blueish cloud of tobacco smoke to which every 
man made an intermittent contribution. The smoke ascended 
in spirals, jets, rings, and funnels, according to the idiosyncrasy 
of the smoker, and at varying altitudes, according to the force 
with which his lungs had propelled them, these tribu- 
taries lost their volume and individuality and were merged in 
@ common vapour which hung about the room till it lost itself 
in cobwebs among the corners. From a point of vantage behind 
the door a Potlu drew in his lungs like a patient under the 
stethoscope, and with his eyes upon the ceiling emitted a long 
jet of smoke into the diaphanous cloud above, watching its 
progress with lazy satisfaction. He was notable in that he was 
smoking a cigarette. All the others were pulling upon quen- 
aupes. The pipe has come into its own again in the trenches, 
but under an alias—for if you talk to an infantryman about his 
‘pipe’ he will think you are mistaking him for an artilleryman, 
and that you wish to discuss the merits of the ‘120,’ which 
requires a sub-section of ten men to ‘smoke’ it. As each man 
sucked at the stem, emitting sounds like the popping of a cork, 
he contributed to the hum of conversation, which was as thick 
as the smoke and not less confusing. The ‘ Pantruchards ’ talked 
incessantly in that opulent Parisian vocabulary in which is fused 
as in a crucible the expressive slang of boulevards, slums, markets, 
music-halls, and thieves’ kitchens. The gars des champs— 
always excepting the little black men from Provence—were, as 
is the way with husbandmen, more economical of speech, and 


*In this article Professor Morgan records his impressions during a recent 
tour of the French Front as the guest of the Ministére de la Guerre.—Eprror, 
Nineteenth Century and After. 
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when they spoke at all they reduced every dissyllable to a mono- 
syllable, so that ‘bien’ became ‘ben,’ ‘ici’ was attenuated to 
‘ic,’ ‘depuis’ became ‘d’puis,’ and the monosyllable ‘il’ 
was shorn of its consonant. And the men from Briftany and 
Anjou and the ‘landes’ each contributed some provincialism. 
This uncouth vocabulary was further enriched by the vernacular 
of the trenches, that professional dialect which, in the variety 
of its synonyms and the originality of its metaphors, is, to an 
untutored mind, quite one of the most disconcerting results of 
the War. The confusion of tongues in that dizzy room reminded 
me of the Day of Pentecost. 

Madame did not answer my question at once, for at that 
moment a sapper of the genie cannoned against me with a 
‘Pardon, m’sieu’,’ under the impact of a tidal movement of more 
Poilus from the door which, transmitted from one man to another, 
spent itself against the breakwater of the counter; its force 
had been somewhat broken by a beer-barrel on which sat an 
infantryman thoughtfully tapping the spigot with his pipe. ‘Un 
moment, mes enfants,’ said Madame maternally as they put 
down their sous upon the counter and all clamoured at once. 
I watched her brisk and cheerful execution of their orders. 
Having wiped away the eccentric circles left by a dozen beer- 
glasses upon the counter, she at length turned to me. 

* Pour les affaires?’ she said, repeating the last words of my 
question like an antiphon. ‘Ah! non! m’sieu’! v’la!’ and she 
pointed to a placard on the wall. 

I looked over the shoulder of a bearded artilleryman whose 
head was thrown back in a hopeful effort to liquefy ether from 
a glass which he had gradually tilted from the horizontal to 
the vertical. After all, when your Army pay is one sou a day 
you have to make a glass of beer go a mighty long way. And 
looking over his shoulder I read the announcement : 


C’est interdit de vendre les vivres et les boissons dans la zone des armées 
excepté au prix fixe. 


There followed a schedule of what the Army authorities con- 
sidered a just price. I noticed that spirits did not figure therein. 

‘Ah!’ I said, ‘that’s why you couldn’t serve me with cognac 
just now, Madame?’ 

‘Oui, m’sieu’! c’est défendu.’ 

At that moment the artilleryman, who had put ie his 
empty glass and was wiping the froth from his moustache, caught 
my eye and nodded amicably. 

‘ *Tt’s only in the trenches one can get the ‘“‘ water for the 
eyes,’’ m’sieu’. When we stand to in the morning. That is 
all! And here in billets it’s all beer and no skittles.’ 
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‘It’s better to be in billets than in the trenches,’ I said by 
way of a conversational platitude. I had been in the fire-trenches 
on a hill in Champagne that morning, and I had found it dis- 
tinctly ‘ unhealthy.’ 

‘ Peut-étre,’ he said doubtfully. ‘As for me, being in billets 
gives me the cockroach.’ * 

‘ And why?’ 

‘Because there are no Boches here.’ 

‘You like the Boche?’ 

‘A ma fagon, yes,’ he said. ‘You see, it’s like this. I am 
a crapouilloteur and I have two trench-mortars to my battery. 
It’s a soft job—no fatigues, no sentry-go. You just wait until 
the Boche lobs one over and then you send him two in return. 
My little toad* is very venomous. But here there is nothing to 
do but drink and play manillon. Yes, I miss the Boches.’ 

This was a new and variant reading of the text which exhorts 
you to love your enemy. Still, it was not so surprising after 
all. For one thing, every Poilu I have met in billets, every 
bleu I have encountered at the dépéts, wants to be in the trenches. 
For another—explain it how you will—every soldier in time learns 
to love his enemy. As a husband loves a contentious wife and 
the captain of a ‘tramp’ loves the tedious sea, so a soldier dotes 
upon his enemy, though like them he dissembles his love with 
many asperities. Doubtless, these sinister affections have their 
root in what psychologists would call ‘ association of ideas.’ If 
you get sufficiently used to a thing you must end by becoming 
attached to it. Husbands and wives have been known to pursue 
conjugal feuds with such ardour as to find separation even more 
insupportable than union. And the Potlu has got so used to the 
Boche as to become quite fond of him. This, of coursé, is not 
in the least incompatible with a disinterested desire to put his 
‘tooth-pick’* into him or to give him ‘coffee.’* I knew also 
that the Poilu studies the Boche with the passionate affection 
of an entomologist for a butterfly which he desires to add to his 
collection with the aid of a bottle of camphor and a large pin. 
The regimental newspapers—quite the most remarkable literary 
efflorescence of trench warfare—are full of jeux d’esprit—poems, 
fables, satires, ethnological dissertations—all betraying an in- 
satiable curiosity in the pathological study of the Hun. It was 
obvious that my artilleryman shared this intelligent interest. 
I therefore put down four sous on the counter and ordered two 


1 * Avoir le cafard’ is the French soldier’s equivalent of ‘ to get the hump.” 
? A trench-mortar, from its squat and stunted appearance, is called a 

crapouillot. 

* * Cure-dents,’ the French soldier’s name for the bayonet. 

* The machine-gun is known in the trenches as the ‘moulin a café.’ 
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more glasses of beer, one of which I surreptitiously pushed 
towards him with a precatory ‘ 8’il vous plait.’ It may have been 
a breach of some anti-treating regulation; if so, he magnani- 
mously overlooked it, and carrying our glasses we nudged our 
way to a corner of the room and there sat down upon a barrel 
with our feet in the sawdust. 

“I suppose you get used to the Boche—that is why you miss 
him,’ I said encouragingly, as he held up his glass with an 
“A vous, M’sieu’.’ 

‘Parbleu! c’est l’habitude! I had a pal (un copain) who has 
never been the same man since he killed a certain Boche.’ 

‘Indeed, you astonish me. You mean he regretted it? He 
had ‘‘ cold feet’’?’ 

‘The feet cold! What is it that it is that, M’sieu’?’ 

“I mean he had no stomach for fighting?’ 

‘Ah, pardon. You mean what we call ‘‘ having the jingles.”’ 
But no. On the contrary. He had killed more Boches than 
any man in the battalion. He was a perroquet.’ ‘ Perroquet’ 
is trench vernacular for a sniper. 

‘Why, then?’ 

* Well, it was like this. The Boches had a perroquet also who 
sniped our men continually at about 300 métres. You put your 
head up over the parapet and, pouf! it was time to send for the 
packet-boat,’ if you were not dead already. We combed out 
every tree with the coffee-machine, and I blew up a likely-looking 
stump with my little toad, but we never found him. So one 
morning the colonel of the battalion told my pal—his name was 
Jules--to go and find a place behind the tranchée de doublement 
—there were a lot of pollarded willows about—and to stay there 
and watch for him. And every morning my pal legged up a tree 
and lay there among the withies, and with his gun sighted for 
400 métres he waited for the Boche. He had a soft job—what 
we call avait le filon*—and he got to like it very much. He 
picked off quite a lot of Boches in their trenches, but he never 
found the sniper. And there he was, studying the country every 
day as if it was one of those children’s pictures which say 
‘“‘Puzzle: find the woodman.’’ But he could never find him. 
He was looking for the Boche and the Boche was looking for 
him. And when he came back to the trenches he only talked of 
two things—his wife in Picardy and the Boche. Of the two 
I think he loved the Boche most—you know one always loves 
what one hasn’t got, is it not so, m’sieu’? And he wanted that 
Boche very badly. He used to talk about him to me—ob! inter- 
minably. Was he big and fair, like most of them, and did he 


5 Trench slang for the ambulance. 
* This might be freely translated ‘a bit of all right.’ 
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stink—you know how they stink, M’sieu’! I suppose it’s because 
they drink so much—and had he a flat skull at the back? You 
can always tell a ‘‘ Pruscot’’ by the back of his head just as you 
can tell a Jew by his heels. Or was he short and dark? And 
had he a wife and children, or was he a gargon? And did I 
think his name was Miller, or Schmidt, or Meyer? We our- 
selves always called him Fritz. Until at last I said: ‘‘Go on, 
you and your Boche. C’est ennuyeux.’’ But all the time he 
wanted to kill him—oh yes, very much—as much as I wanted to 
kill the Boche with the Minnenwerfer who used to lob things 
over at my crapouillot. So one morning Jules arranged a little 
ruse. A gars was to put a képi on a ‘‘tooth-pick’’ and trot it up 
and down the trenches, just popping it up above the parapet and 
down again like a jack-in-the-box, and Jules was to watch from 
his nest in the willow-tree. It worked like a charm. There was 
a wind blowing that morning, my Emperor! ‘there was, and 
Jules had to shift his wind-gauge half a division. I suppose 
the wind and the bobbing of that képi made the Boche a little 
careless. He put his head out of a tree stump we'd never so 
much as looked at; it was so bare of leaves. He must have been 
a small man, after all. ‘‘Crack!’’ and he fell flop like a phea- 
sant. You have got to shoot your birds sitting when you are 
hunting men, is it not so? And when Jules came back we 
all slapped him on the back and the captain gave him a franc 
to get half-a-pint of pinard. He was very pleased with himself 
at first, was Jules. But after a while he began to get very triste. 
He wouldn’t take a hand at cards in the guitoune,’ he did 
nothing but sit and smoke his pipe, and never spoke a word. 
Oh, he had the cockroach very badly. And none of us knew 
why. And one day I found it out. He wanted Fritz. He was 
like a widower.’ 

‘Widowers have sometimes found consolation in a new 
attachment,’ I remarked, pensively. 

“Yes! That was what cured him. The Boches put up 
another sniper. After that he picked up a bit. Still, you know, 
M’sieu’, one never really gets over a first bereavement, is it 
not so?’ 

A loud brazen clangour rose above the tumult of voices in 
the room ; it was the sound of a bell somewhere outside. There 
was a general shuffling of feet. ‘It’s the signal to be back in 
billets; we have always to be indoors by seven o’clock,’ said 
the artilleryman as he rose and tapped the ashes out of his 
pipe. Men hastily inverted their glasses and having drained - 
them to the last drop placed them upon the counter. ‘Bon 
soir, madame!’ ‘Bon soir, mes enfants, dormez bien!’ said 


A dug-out. 
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Madame collectively, fatigued but cheerful. They swarmed out 
of the room like peas tumbled out of a bushel. The next 
moment it was empty. 

As I strolled out into the darkened streets I met my friend, 
Captain , of the état-major. 

‘Where have you been, mon ami? The driver’s got that 
carburetter put right at last and we’ve been looking for you 
everywhere. You know we've still got to get to Chateau- 
Thierry, and they change the password at midnight.’ 

‘I’ve been listening to a new sermon on an old text,’ I re- 
plied, mysteriously. ‘By the way, captain, I hope all your 
brave Poilus love the enemy?’ 

He was a quick-witted Breton, and smiled. ‘Oh yes, & leur 
facon,’ he said. ‘In fact they love him so much they’re dying 
to meet him.’ 

‘Exactly,’ I said. ‘So I’ve discovered. By the way, which 
of the pays of France produces the best soldiers? Picardy? 
Burgundy?’ 

‘ ela dépend,’ said the captain, meditatively. 

‘Ah! you mean it depends on the particular service. The 
marines, for example? Brittany, I suppose.’ 

‘Without doubt.’ 

‘ And the artillery? ’ 

‘ Brittany.’ 

‘Really, I didn’t know that,’ I confessed. ‘And the 
cavalry?’ 

‘ Brittany.’ 

‘What about the infantry?’ 

‘ Brittany.’ 

‘And the genie?’ 

‘ Brittany.’ 

Then I understood. Every province of France produces 
nothing but the best. 


II 
THE City oF SOLITUDE 


It sits astride the river which divides it into two unequal parts. 
The French hold the city ; the enemy invest the suburbs. Between 
these two forces every foot of ground is contested with bloody 
tenacity and more lives are lost in disputing a garden-plot, a 
suburban villa, a factory-yard, than went to determine the fate 
of Europe at Waterloo, the fortunes of a dynasty, or the claims 
to a great palatinate. As we entered the city and left behind 
us the warm woodlands where the ash was already in bud and the 
catkins drooped like caterpillars upon the hazels, I was conscious 
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of a certain chill which was the more unaccountable as the sun 
was high in the heavens and we had exchanged the uplands for 
the low-lying plain. A vague perplexity also possessed me to 
such an extent as to amount to a feeling of deep depression, and 
yet I had never felt better than when I rose that morning at 
Chateau-Thierry and paid my addition. There seemed something 
strange and oppressive about the city which we were entering. 
I noticed that our three cars had readjusted their relative 
distances and were now keeping studiously apart. 

As the cars slowed down and we got out I looked around me. 
Grass was growing in the streets, the lamp-posts were red with 
rust, the houses and shops were shuttered, the avenue of poplars 
was deserted, and from a thousand chimneys not one wisp of 
smoke appeared. My companion and I exchanged looks and the 
same thought sprang simultaneously to our lips. ‘There’s not a 
living soul here,’ he said, ‘ it reminds me of the Pyramids at moon- 
light. Uncanny, isn’t it?’ The other cars had also stopped 
and the chief of our party, a French staff-officer, took counsel with 
another. They studied a military chart of the city and its suburbs. 
‘We had better split up,’ he said at length. ‘Captain G—— 
and myself will go first, and you and B—— can follow at—well, 
we'll say a hundred métres’ distance. Don’t lose sight of us, 
whatever you do.’ 

‘But why a hundred métres? ’ I said to my companion in some 
perplexity, as we advanced in this extended order. 

‘To spite the Boches,’ he replied encouragingly. ‘ Fifty 
métres might be enough, but a hundred gives us a margin of 
error. At that distance the same shell hasn’t the ghost of a 
chance of bagging both parties of us. D’you know, they’ve 
dropped more shells on this place than you people expended during 
the whole of your South African War? Look at that! Quaint, 
isn’t it?’ 

I looked down the street and saw a huge magasin with the 
whole of the front blown out. On each floor sumptuous suites 
of furniture were exposed to view, and on the top storey under 
a trellis-work of open rafters was a bed, discoloured by the rain, 
with bedclothes tumbled as though the sleeper had been sum- 
moned to hasty flight. As we progressed further we saw similar 
things and uncouth : a piano with the keyboard open and a sheet 
of music awaiting some player who might never return, a table 
laid for a meal which the household would never eat, an épicerie 
stocked with comestibles which no one might ever buy, an out- 
fitter’s in which the well-groomed dummies were already turning 
to scarecrows under the wind and rain and becoming almost 
obscene. It was as though some Angel had come in the night and 
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bade the whole population arise and flee, taking no thought for 
the morrow. 

‘Phew!’ said my companion, as though anxious to dispel the 
gloomy thoughts which obsessed us, ‘there’ll be some bankrupt 
stock here after the War, what? Hulloa! what is it? Oh, all 
right!’ The chief of our party had signalled to us to follow him 
in a détour to the left of the bridge as we approached the river. 
We descended some steps and crossed by a trestle-bridge thrown 
from bank to bank some ten feet below the level of the stone bridge 
and screened by huge tarpaulins which hung from the stone 
parapets and lapped the river as it raced past. Our leader waited 
for us on the other bank. 

‘The stone bridge is commanded by a German mitrailleuse,’ 
he said, by way of explanation. The next moment we came toa 
turning. Here stood a signboard on which was painted the 
exhortation : 

En vue. Défense de passer! 


It looked as simple and innocuous as a municipal intimation to 
motorists not to exceed the speed-limit. ‘Don’t go past there,’ 
exclaimed our leader, sinking his voice. ‘A German mitrailleuse 
commands that street.’ We made another détour and passed 
another street which from side to side had been converted into 
a thicket of barbed wire. On the opposite side was a factory-yard 
and at our very feet was a flight of steps leading down into the 
very bowels of the earth. 

‘Ah! the boyau!’* said the Comte. ‘Now we know our 
way. But we’ll have a look at the cathedral first.’ 

We retraced our steps through the stealthy city. Now and 
again the sound of our footfalls echoing in the empty street 
brought a head out of a cellar-trap at our feet and a Poilu, 
blinking like a rat peeping out of a drain, grinned amicably as 
we passed. 

‘You see we only keep a few men in the fire-trenches,’ said 
my companion. ‘ They’re most of them kept back here in reserve. 
There are thousands of them under our feet, though you wouldn’t 
think it. Very quiet now, isn’tit?’ Itwas. But it seemed to me 
like the lowering calm which precedes a storm. 

We came out upon the square. A beetling cliff of weathered 
stone, grey as lichen, towered above the houses, and a cloud of 
rooks, perched upon its broken pinnacles, rose in alarm at the 
unwonted sight of men below and circled high above us with 
hoarse cries. It was the cathedral. We skirted the apse and 
entering a small door on the south side we found ourselves in 
the sacristy. A low murmur reached us; it was the first sound 


* Communication-trench. 
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of a human voice in all this vast solitude. It was the curé of the 
cathedral celebrating Mass in his cope of green and silver before 
a congregation of half-a-dozen officers and a few pale-faced women 
in black. They sat against the wall with the rigidity of statuary 
and lowered their eyes as quickly as they had raised them. 
Hastily uncovering our heads, we passed through the sacristy 
and gained the transept. It was one of those apsidal transepts 
which betray some lingering traces of the Roman basilica, and 
above its aisles rose a gallery with an ogival vault, surmounted 
by a triforium which was crowned with a lofted clerestory. Con- 
fessional boxes of dark oak surrounded the semi-circle. They were 
empty. ‘Monsieur le prédicateur,’ ‘Monsieur l’abbé,’ ‘ Mes- 
sieurs les chanoines’—where were they? Perhaps they were 
with the colours, perhaps they were ministering to the exiles far 
behind the lines ; perhaps they were dead. But the quiet beauty 
of this transept, its exquisite purity of outline, the simplicity of 
its piers, the salience of its mouldings, the bold relief of its 
capitals, left upon one’s mind an inexpressible feeling of fortitude 
and calm. It had the severe chastity of Early English, and as 
yet it had escaped every assault. From its vantage-point we 
looked out upon the nave. Some mighty shell had crashed through 
one of the bays on the north side, carrying the clerestory and tri- 
forium with it, shattering the flying buttresses, and so shivering 
the glass in the windows of the aisle as to leave nothing upon the 
leads but an ivy-leaf tracery of innumerable splinters. Upon the 
floor lay a quarry of fallen masonry, broken glass, and twisted 
lead. The vaulting was open to the sky; rooks flew in and out, 
their melancholy cawing being the only sound that broke the 
malignant silence. Sad as were the grass-grown streets, the spec- 
tacle of this stupendous desecration was.still more sad. And yet as 
I looked at this noble ruin I marvelled at the tenacious secrets of 
those medieval craftsmen who, lying in their nameless graves, had 
left us this their aspiration. For the storm had beaten upon this 
edifice as upon a rock, and in spite of the breach the remaining 
bays stood firm and strong, upheld by that cunning distribution of 
vertical and lateral pressures which was the economy of their art. 
Above the silence rose the soft murmur of the voice of the priest as 
he celebrated the sacrament amid the ruins : 


Per omnia saecula saeculorum—Amen—Dominus vobiscum—Et cum 
spiritu tuo—Sursum corda!—Habemus ad Dominum. 


And there came into my mind these words : ‘ See that ye be 
not troubled, for all these things must come to pass, but the end 
is not yet.’ 
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We recrossed the bridge, crept stealthily past the traps and~ 
embuscades, and, returning to the factory-yard, descended the 
steps cut into the earth. Truly a boyaw! for this ‘ gut’ ran like 
an intestine through the very bowels of the earth and twisted and 
doubled interminably. It wormed its way through cellars, under 
houses, beneath drain-pipes, and where it emerged intermittently 
into the open the soft walls of friable sand were shored up by a 
series of jambs, joined overhead by a series of lintels, which re- 
sembled an endless pergola. We passed through and under 
private gardens, and the black loam showed like a dado on either 
side of us above the walls of sand; winter bulbs sprouted above 

our heads, and I caught sight of some ground-ivy in premature 
bloom. We threaded our way through the foundations of fac- 
tories; dislocated boilers inclined perilously over our heads. A 
wilderness of scrap-iron—cisterns, dynamos, lathes—lay around 
us as we looked upwards, and broken chimney-stacks rose like 
monoliths amid the waste. The German guns had been sweep- 
ing the whole surface in an infatuated attempt to find and destroy 
the narrow trench in which we stood. Blinking and stumbling 
in the alternating passages of light and darkness we found our- 
selves at last in the fire-trench. 

‘Duck!’ said my companion suddenly. 

I ducked. We had come to a breach in the parapet, the work 
of a well-trained Minnenwerfer the day before. Yet the parapet 
was solid as the battlements of a keep, built up with concrete two 
feet thick. I looked through a loop-hole, a splayed window of 
enormous depth, wide enough at one end to receive one’s head 
and shoulders, diminishing at the other end to an aperture which 
looked as small as a postage stamp. When I looked through I 
understood. The German sap-heads were a bare 40 métres from 
where we stood, a well-aimed bomb could have been launched at 
us by hand. But nothing stirred and one saw through the loop- 
hole merely a film of barbed-wire crossing our field of vision like 
the threads on a gunner’s field-glasses. An immense silence 
brooded over all; it was difficult to believe that unseen eyes were 
watching our positions even as we were watching theirs. 

We lowered our voices to a whisper and gazed in silence at 
the red-brick villas a bare hundred yards away, wondering what 
lethal secrets they contained. The sentry lowered his rifle from 
the present and resumed his everlasting stare at the field of 
vision in front of him. "What, I wondered, were his thoughts? 

‘ Your home is in the country?’ I asked. 

‘Oui, m’sieu’,’ he said, whispering over his shoulder. ‘I 
have a little farm in Auvergne with two cows. We grow barley 
and potatoes.’ 

‘ And who looks after it now?’ 
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“My wife and my beau-pére. But,’ he added wistfully, ‘ ce 
n’est pas tout rose pour la terre.’ 

That was all. Our staff-officer signalled to me that it was 
time to retrace our steps. He was always hustling me, some- 
what to my annoyance at first until I discovered that all our 
movements were carefully timed to dodge, as far as might be, 
some lurking menace. And so the lonely sentry, yearning amid 
this sombre silence for his little homestead in Auvergne, passed 
out of my field of vision, as I turned a traverse. But something 
drew me back in spite of my escort’s insistence. I slipped round 
the fascines and holding out my hand whispered: ‘ Vive la 
France! Adieu!’ He looked over his shoulder with a start and 
then in some surprise gave me a hearty grip. ‘ Merci, m’sieu’! 
Vive |’Angleterre! Adieu.’ His was but one of hundreds of 
faces which I have seen for an all too brief moment—faces which 
greeted me as I brushed along the fire-trenches on a chalk hill in 
Champagne, looked up at me from subterranean dug-outs in the 
dreary earthworks north of Rheims, or followed me with some 
friendly salutation as I threaded my way through gun-emplace- 
ments in the secret woods. One of them—he was a captain in 
the field-artillery—whom I saw but for three minutes, had never 
seen before, and shall never see again, plucked a violet from the 
parterre in front of his dug-out and handed it to me with a smile 
but without a word. Ships that pass in the night! But the 
faces of those brave men, whose very names I shall never know, 
will be with me to my dying day. 

We retraced our steps through the winding rabbit-warren, and 
with some precaution eventually found our way back to our hotel. 
Our little party were the only guests in the big bare room. As 
we entered I noticed a gaping hole in the roof. ‘ You don’t mind 
the shells, Madame?’ I said to the brisk little bonne who served 
us with déjeuner. ‘ Not for myself,’ she said quietly, ‘but my 
little boy—I have sent him to Amiens,’ she added wistfully. 
‘There are no children left in ——-—. No, not one.’ 

‘ And do the shells never come this way?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ she replied calmly. ‘We had one through the 
attic yesterday—through my bedroom.’ 

At that moment there was a loud fluttering noise, as though 
some gigantic eagle were flying over the roof. A loud explosion 
followed and the crash shook the room. 

‘On nous salue,’ said my friend, the Comte de G , of the 
dragoons, as, he took up a knife and fork and peered through his 
eye-glasses at the menu. ‘What is this? Téte de veau! 
Bien! It’s my favourite dish.’ 
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III 
THE BATTERY 


We had left our car at the foot of a hill. It was a glorious 
morning, there had been a frost overnight, the sun shone, and, 
as we climbed the wooded slopes, little chandeliers of moisture 
sparkled upon the larches. Here and there lichen and mistletoe 
made patches of delicate green and grey upon the bare trees, 
the shoots of the ash were tipped with black, and some prema- 
ture buds were already tufted with silky down. There was a 
hint of early spring in the air although the month of January 
had hardly run its course. Our woodland path was bordered 
by a gutter as neatly cut and shaped as though a bricklayer had 
been at work upon the chalk with line and trowel; between its 
walls ran the four wires of a field-telephone. The blue smoke 
of a wood-fire floated up into the air over a coppice of firs in 
front of us, and as we suddenly plunged into the middle of it 
we came upon a gravel-pit. It was the home of the gunners. 
They had burrowed like a colony of sand-martens ; little cabins 
of rough-hewn logs were built into its friable walls. Daffodils 
and violets were blooming in beds of moss at the entrance of 
each habitation, the floor of the pit was carpeted with fir-needles, 
and a staircase of split fir-logs gave access to the amphitheatre. 
The gunners were smoking pipes in front of their cabins, and 
one of them was whistling the air of ‘Rosalie.’ It might have 
been the setting for a pastoral play and all the gunners merely 
players. 

An officer of the battery with three silver galons upon his 
coat welcomed us heartily. We were the only visitors he had 
had for months except the owl, the hawk, and.the jay, who 
are having the time of their lives, for to-day gamekeepers in 
France neither ‘ preserve’ game nor shoot it, and Nature is left 
to fight her own battles while men fight theirs. Now and again 
in the silence of the night the gunners hear a shrill cry: it 
is the stoat and the weasel out on patrol at their bloody work 
among the rabbits whose earth-works surrounded us on all sides. 
But it was the truce of day, and nothing stirred about us. 

‘Mats certainement,’ the battery officer answered as my 
staff-captain politely asked him to show us his field-guns, and, 
brushing aside the supple ash-stems which whipped our faces as 
he preceded us along devious ways, we came out upon a small 
clearing. On the edge of it stood a gun emplacement of logs 
roofed over with moss and turf, and its sides screened with 
brushwood. As we stooped and entered, six gunners and a sous- 
officter rose and suddenly sprang to the salute. But it was the 
gun, painted a delicate blue, that held my gaze. It was my 
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first view of that wondrous weapon whose prowess has already 
passed into history and whose career has taken on the lustre 
of epic and romance. Like the sword of Roland, the ‘ Soixante- 
Quinze’ has already acquired a kind of mystical significance, 
myth and folk-lore have clustered round her, Théodore Botrel 
and all the chansonniers have sung her, savants have risen up 
to call her blessed : 
Chers amis de tous grades, lonla, 
Chers amis de tous grades, 
Chantons nos camarades, lonla, 
Chantons nos camarades 
Les vaillants artiflots. 
Vive le Soixante-Quinze 
La terreur des Pruscots 
Vive le ‘Ramailho’! 

Her very origin has become epic, men dispute passionately, 
like scholars upon the text of a medieval chanson de geste, as to 
her authorship and whether Deport or Ramailho or Claire Deville 
has the better claim to the glory of her. But in truth like all 
great epics she is the inspiration of a dozen minds, working 
under a common impulse, and moved by a common emotion. 
She is the efflorescence of a time of patriotic apprehension, when 
artificers in their workshops, chemists in their laboratories, and 
gunners upon their practice-grounds were all in search of an 
inspiration. Workshops wrangle for the pride of her, and who 
shall decide whether Bourges or Pufeaux has the better claim? 
But in this Homeric controversy all the antagonists are agreed 
that to the Commandant Deport is due the glory of her hydro- 
pneumatic brake, and that General Claire Deville and Colonel 
Ramailho share the pride of her débouchoir. But she will always 
preserve something of the anonymity of all great works of art. 

‘Yes,’ said the battery officer with whom we had been dis- 
cussing this higher criticism, ‘there’s a good deal of mystery 
about her. Carefully cultivated mystery, you understand. You 
see, we were at work upon her as early as 1891, and the Boche 
got to know—it’s a way he has—that there was something in 
the wind. You know their way, they and their spies study the 
private life of every one of us in the belief that every man has 
his price. If it’s a weakness for women they hope to blackmail 
him, if it’s a passion for gambling to ruin him, if he’s insolvent 
they tempt him. Then they hint that for a consideration— 
a chart, a design, a pattern—they’ll relieve his difficulties. Just 
a small thing, you know—they’re much too acute to ask one 
man for the whole; they prefer to ask a dozen different men 
for the parts. A man may swallow a gnat where he would strain 
at a camel; to give away the design of an elevating gear, for 
example, seems a much more venial offence than to tell the secret 
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of a whole gun. A weak man will console himself with the 
thought that he’s given away nothing very material. Is it not 
so? Well, that was their game. They had a fellow named 
Schwarzkoppen, Herr—Oberst—Graf—von—Schwarzkoppen,’ 
said the battery officer, dwelling upon the name as though he 
took a mischievous pleasure in recalling it. ‘ What you call an 
ass, though a clever ass in his way. He was always fishing in 
troubled waters ; some of us suspected him of being at the bottom 
of the Dreyfus affair. Well, he heard that one of the designers 
at our arsenal was up to his neck in debt and he tempted him. 

It took a long time; the designer put him off more than once, 
which, of course, only made him all the more eager. And at 
last the designer, whom we'll call X, succumbed. He gave 
Schwarzkoppen plans; Schwarzkoppen gave him money. And 
then more money in exchange for more plans.’ 

‘But what a dirty thing for X to do!’ I said impulsively. 

The battery officer smiled. ‘ Not at all,’ he said. 

‘You astonish me,’ I replied. ‘What do you mean?’ 

- ‘Eh bien! He gave him the wrong plans,’ he explained 
pleasantly. ‘He wasn’t in debt at all, and, what is more, he 
was a bon Francais. He communicated these overtures to the 
Chiefs of the Ordnance Department, and together they laid a 
trap for Herr Oberst Graf von Schwarzkoppen. They prepared 
plans for him—excellent plans, true down to the last detail. 
Only, you see, they were the plans of an invention we had re- 
jected. It was the old cannon Ducros. And we had already 
adopted the cannon Deport.’ : 

‘That was very neat,’ I said. 

‘Yes, wasn’t it? And it isn’t the whole of it. Early in 
1896 the military authorities arranged a kind of dress parade of 
a ‘‘new’’ gun. They made a great fuss of it, andimpressed upon 
everybody what a secret it was. In fact they communicated that 
secret to as many people as possible. Of course, it reached the 
long ears of Herr Oberst Graf von Schwarzkoppen, as it was 
meant to do. Because, you see, the ‘“‘new’’ gun was the re- 
jected invention, the cannon Ducros. Five of these guns were put 
en route for the artillery-ground with much solemnity. But 
somehow one of them got lost on the way.’ 

‘Lost on the way? A field-gun! It’s like losing an elephant.’ 

‘Quite so. But, you see, we meant to lose it. And we meant 
the Germans to find it. They did, and took the foundling across 
the frontier with the most elaborate secrecy. It was a good gun— 
the Germans soon saw that—only the point was we had a better 
one. So the Boche adopted the gun. Meanwhile all the world, 
including even the rapporteur of our own Army Estimates, was 
under the impression that we had adopted it too. Only we 
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hadn’t. We had substituted for the cannon Ducros the cannon 
Deport. There it is, you see.’ 

As I gazed at this mysterious and legendary field-gun, its 
clinometer and bubble-case shining like a ship’s brasswork in the 
rays of the sun which filtered through the fir-logs, I understood 
something of the pride with which the battery officer gazed upon 
her. The gun-section put her through her paces, and she seemed 
to respond to every touch like a needle on a dial. On the gun- 
carriage, immobilised by the wheel-shoes and the trail, the length 
of which is perfectly proportioned to the force of the recoil in 
order to prevent her ‘prancing,’ the gun, at a touch of the 
‘directing ’ gear, traversed the field of fire from left to right like 
the seconds-hand of a watch describing a half-minute on the face. 

‘Lay her on the register,’ said the battery officer to the 
N.C.O., ‘and when we get to the observation-post I’ll telephone 


to you to fire. It’s the village of X——,’ he said to us by way 
of explanation ; ‘we shall be able to see the shell explode from 
the observation-post.’ 


The N.C.O., whose face seemed curiously immobile, turned 
to his section and gave a few short, sharp words of command. 
He took a shell from a kind of steel cabinet—it was the caisson 
of the gun—containing about a hundred pigeon-holes into which 
were fitted a hundred shells with their brass bases arranged like 
a row of discs. He took the shell and fitted its ogival head into 
@ hole in the punching-machine. The air was still, there was no 
wind and no fog, and he did not touch the ‘corrector.’ But he 
turned the lever until he got the range on the dial-plate, and then 
punched the fuse at the required time-length. His men took 
their places; the pointeur in a little saddle on the left side of 
the gun, behind the shield ; the tireur on the right. The former 
moved the elevating gear until, guided by the ‘ bubble,’ he had 
put on the angle of sight. A movement of the ancillary gear added 
the angle of fire. The tireur opened the eccentric door which 
closes the breech and slipped the shell in; the chargeur stood 
ready to pull the lanyard. There was an orchestral perfection 


. about their collaboration ; the movements of the gunners seemed 


almost as automatic as the gun itself. 

‘It’s a pity we’re going to see the explosion and not the 
discharge,’ I remarked ignorantly. ‘I should have liked to see 
how the brake works.’ 

*You’ll never see that,’ he explained. ‘The gun doesn’t 
wear its secrets on its sleeve. The brake is concealed in that 
box. It’s a delicate little affair of ball-bearings, glycerine in a 
solution of water, and compressed air. The gun runs to and fro 
on slides with the aid of the ball-bearings; the liquid acts as a 
buffer, the air as a spring. She moves as true as a piston-rod. 
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You fire, she recoils, and before you can say ‘‘ Pouf’’ it’s a case 
of ‘‘ As you were.’’ That’s why we can put in such rapid fire. 
She can fire twenty rounds a minute. Now let's make for 
the observation-post.’ 

We emerged from the emplacement, and plunging through 
another brake of firs and brambles we came out upon the very crest 
of the hill. In the open space there stood a tripod surmounted 
by a dial-plate. I gazed at it curiously. ‘It’s an alidade,’ said 
the battery officer. ‘For getting the position of the Boche aero- 
planes. You pick out points on the map and get the angle made 
by the aeroplane between them. Ah! here we are.’ 

On the edge of the hill, which here sloped precipitously 
down into a valley, was another low abri. We entered it 
and found ourselves in a rude hut with a long low opening at 
about the level of our chins. I gazed out over a smiling land- 
scape dotted with farms and chateaux. In the immediate fore- 
ground, about two miles away, were the huddled roofs of a 
village. ‘You see that line of poplars?’ said my companion. 
‘That’s the German lines. The village is in their hands. I 
suspect it’s a battalion headquarters. Anyhow, we'll dust it up 
in a moment or two. Their trenches lie just in front of it.’ 

‘Shall we ever break through?’ I asked. 

‘ Who knows?’ he answered doubtfully, as we tried to make 
out that long scar upon the soil of the patrie which runs from 
the Alps to Flanders. ‘ You see, this war is like no other war in 
history. For two reasons. The enemy’s lines are too long and 
too flexible to do more than ‘‘ bulge’’ them. They’re long be- 
cause of the enormous number of “‘ effectives ’’ that are brought 
into the field to-day; they’re flexible because they are made of 
earth. In the old days of compact armies and stone forts one’s 
artillery might decide a campaign. But to-day, if your guns 
smash up the enemy’s trenches they can construct some more 
to the rear in a few hours; in fact, they’re always doing it. Be- 
sides, a line of trenches isn’t such an easy thing to hit. It’s all 
very well to talk about gunners being able to baste a blue-bottle 
at five or ten thousand métres. But every gunner knows that 
he has to reckon on a constant margin of error—fifty métres 
plus or minus, ‘‘short’’ or ‘‘ wide,’’ at those distances, to say 
nothing of the variable factor of the atmosphere.’ 

He pointed out to me one object after another in the land- 
scape, who owned this chateau and that farmhouse, what was the 
name of this copse and the history of that church, for in this 
fair Province he had been born, and he looked on it with the 
wistfulness of an exile. 

‘Do you ever get any news from over there?’ I asked. He 
shook his head. ‘No, We can only guess what’s happening to 
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our people. They might as well be ina dungeon. It’s only when 
the Boche is pushed back that we get to know. Round Revigny 
for example.’ 

* Revigny?’ 

‘Yes, Revigny. That was the happy hunting-ground of the 
Crown Prince and his Army—it’s their Fifth Army, you know — 
until we pushed them back. Well, the whole zone of his occu- 
pation is blackened with the trail of the incendiary. They 
systematically burnt out every village from Triancourt to 
Revigny.’ 

He turned to the telephone. ‘Is No. 2 laid on the register?’ 

‘Yes? Report when ready! Bien! Fire!’ 

We waited for the shell spinning somewhere in the air above 
us as it left the grooves of the distant gun and went whistling on 
its errand. ‘ 

I scanned the village behind the poplars. At length a sheet of 
flame arose in the roof of one of the houses; it was followed by a 
cloud of smoke. 

‘And you have to train your guns on your own homesteads! ’ 
I said pensively. 

‘Yes,’ he said gravely. ‘C’est la guerre. By the way, did 
you notice that sous-officier in charge .of No. 2?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘The expression on his face rather struck me. 
I mean when you told them to lay the gun on the village some 
ten minutes ago.’ 

‘Did it?’ he replied meditatively. ‘I don’t wonder. You 
see, that village is his home.’ 


IV 
CHANSONS DE GESTE 


We were to visit some hill-trenches in Champagne held by 
the —th Regiment, a famous regiment of the line whose courage 
is only equalled by their wit. They are Girondins, men whose 
homes are in the ‘ landes’ which lie about Bordeaux, watered by 
the Garonne. The prospect of meeting them pleased me mightily, 
for I was already acquainted with the Rabelaisian pages of their 
regimental sheet l’Echo des Guitounes, which boasts itself to be 
a ‘Revue politique, économique, fantaisiste et intermittente,’ 
issued to all Poilus on a free list and obtainable by civilians on 
presentation of a parcel for the men in the trenches—it is cheap 
at the price. The Echo des Guitounes it was which, hearing that 
the civilians complained that the War was long and the waiting 
tedious, victuals dear, taxes insupportable, and the weather un- 
kind, founded a ‘ League of Poilus for the Comfort of Civilians,’ 
a happy inspiration based upon the intuition common to all 
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armies in the field, British as well as French, that the hard lot 

of the civilian at home and his propensity to ‘grouse’ demands 
all the first-aid that the soldier can provide. Hence the produc- 
tion of a trench newspaper the chief object of which appears 
to be to console the petulant civilian for not sharing with the 
Poilus the joys of the trenches. Also I knew something of the 
temperament of the Girondin; he has the daring of the Gascon 
without his vanity, the stubbornness of the Breton without his 
sadness, the intrepidity of the Norman without his caution. 
He regards himself as the superior of the Champenois in intelli- 
gence—will he not tell you that ‘ Quatre-vingt-dix-neuf moutons 
et un Champenois font cent bétes’ ?—and of the Picard in canni- 
ness—the Picard, as one knows, on being told his house is on fire 
always answers ‘No matter, I have got the key in my pocket.’ 
From all of which it will be perceived that the Girondin is a man 
of parts. Also I knew that the —th Regiment boasted a 
chansonnier. But of him more anon. 

Having paid our respects to the General of the Army Corps 

at his Headquarters, which were sumptuously furnished with a 
deal table, two chairs, and a map, we motored due north and 
eventually left our car by the wayside. About two miles north of 
us was a bold escarpment of chalk, and between it and us in the 
valley was a wood. Here we split up into groups of two and two, 
about a hundred métres apart. We followed a sunken lane, and 
I noticed that on either side of us the poplars had been rudely 
shivered as though by lightning. Where the wood grew thinner, 
and our road more exposed, a screen of brushwood about six feet 
high had been improvised, so as to mask the approach. At the 
end of it the road fell sharply and we found ourselves in a village 
where a Poilu was washing his shirt in a trough. We walked up 
the street of the village ; two houses out of every three had been 
reduced to pulp. In and out of every third women went to and fro; 
some of them smiled at us and waved their hands. And here we 
met the colonel of the battalion who was expecting us. ‘ What 
are the women doing here?’ I asked involuntarily as soon as 
introductions were completed. ‘Where else should they be, 
monsieur?’ replied the colonel; ‘you see there is the land to be 
tilled and the cows to be milked.’ ‘ But are they not afraid?’ 
I asked as I looked at the wreckage around us. 

‘Les femmes de France n’ont pas peur!’ replied the colonel 
simply. 

We made our way to the big house of the village, or rather to 
its cellars, for the house had fallen and great was the fall of it. 
Which led me to reflect on two things about the newer maisons 
de campagne in the East of France : one that the superstructure is 
always light, the other that the cellars are always massive. The 
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French have had a habit of building that way since ‘the year 
seventy.’ And now I understood why. But after this War they 
will build for all time, for they have resolved to seek peace and 
ensue it—such a peace that the Hun will cease from troubling. 
The cellars were the headquarters of the officers of the battalion, 
and here we exchanged our caps for shrapnel helmets of thin steel, 
painted a pale-blue, and exceedingly light in weight. Leaving 
the village, we skirted a farmhouse wall and passed a little ceme- 
tery of wooden crosses—here lay some fifty or a hundred men of 
the battalion, their graves decorated with plain tin-foil wreaths— 
the humble tribute of their comrades. ‘Mes enfants,’ said the 
colonel with a kind of wistful pride, as I stopped to read the 
inscriptions. ‘Yes, he was a brave lad, that one; he had been 
recommended for the Médaille militaire. We all loved him.’ 

And now, as we climbed the slopes of the chalk escarpment, 
I could see that it was carved out into three terraces, one above 
the other, and numerous figures moved to and fro on the face of 
the white chalk, which seemed suddenly alive with men. It was 
as though one were gazing at a Welsh quarry except that the 
ledges were uniform, straight, and pierced with holes at regular 
intervals. ‘Those are our three lines of trenches,’ explained the 
colonel. ‘ You’ve never seen trenches like those in Flanders. 
You see we hold one side of the hill, the Germans hold the other, 
and we look at each other over the ridge. It’s as if two tilers on 
each side of a steeply-pitched roof were looking at each other over 
the top. We just hang on to those steep sides like cats.’ And, 
indeed, that hillside was curiously like the high-gabled roof of a 
Flemish hétel de ville, with dug-outs perched in rows upon its 
steep sides like so many dormer-windows. 

Our approach was by a zig-zag road which ran up the slopes 
until it met the cover-trenches. On the way we passed the Poste 
de secours and the kitchens. The colonel, one of his company- 
officers, and myself looked in for a moment. 

‘Attention! Fixe!’ exclaimed the stentorian voice of the 
cook-corporal, and all the cuisiniers sprang to the salute. Huge 
iron cauldrons bubbled over wood-fires, and the walls were bright 
with the tin marmites with which the soup is carried hot into 
the trenches. 

‘ What have you got for the men to-day?’ said the colonel as 
the cook-corporal whipped off the cover of one of his cauldrons. 

*** Singe ’’"—pardon, du boeuf et de la soupe, mon colonel,’ 
said the corporal respectfully. You only call the bully-beef 
‘monkey’ when the colonel’s back is turned. 

‘ Bien!’ said the colonel, and we passed on. 

‘How long have you been here?’ I asked. ‘Fifteen months! 
The men must find it very tedious.’ 
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‘Not so, M’sieu’! You see, they are paysans and they know 
how to wait. We are a nation of peasants, you know. The real 
France is not, as tourists used to think, ‘‘les Folies Bergéres.”’ 
Besides, my men know they are fighting for the soil over there!’ 
and he pointed with a comprehensive gesture to ‘les terres meur- 
tries,’ the martyred lands under the enemy’s hoof-like heel. 

‘La terre.’ Always ‘la terre.” To those who know the 
strength of the French peasant’s filial passion for his mother- 
earth those words of the colonel will convey the secret of his 
tenacity. Is not ‘Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour’s land- 
mark’ the first and most solemn commandment in the peasant’s 
Decalogue? The Hun has broken it. Let him look to it, for there 
is a wrath to come. 

We clambered up steep bridle-paths, and were now in these 
one-sided trenches. The dug-outs were built very deep—it is a 
way the French Poilu has. The floors of our own dug-outs in 
Flanders are usually flush with the floor of the trenches. But 
the Frenchman seems to prefer a basement to the ground-floor in 
his, trench-architecture, so that as you pass along his trenches faces 
suddenly emerge disconcertingly at your feet and look up at you 
like a weasel in a ditch. Arrived at the crest of the hill in the 
fire-trenches we entered a poste de commandement, a low hut 
which commanded a view of the crest of the hill. We lowered 
our voices as we looked out upon a No Man’s Land so thick 
with barbed-wire as to resemble a field of thistles. It seemed . 
as though the whole clearing had been sewn with iron. A flank- 
ing trench ran out from our fire-trench, making an obtuse angle 
with it of about 120 degrees, and at the extreme point of it, where 
a cloud of starlings were settled on the wire, I saw what looked 
like a scarecrow. Tatters of cloth hung from the wire. 

‘What is that?’ I asked. 

“A Boche,’ said my guide grimly, ‘or rather it was once. 
They made a surprise attack about dusk one morning, but they 
never got near us; our mitrailleuses saw to that. And one or 
two of them got caught in the barbed-wire and left there. We 
heard them shrieking with pain all night. Of course we should 
have liked to get them in, but the Boches gave us no chance; 
they kept up a steady fusillade from their trenches after they 
had been beaten back as if to spite us. The Boche won’t rescue 
his own wounded and won’t’let anybody else do so. They won’t 
even bury their own dead if they can help it. I wonder whether 
that’s why there are so many ravens about this year,’ he added 
meditatively. ‘And you know the Boches have no respect for 
stretcher-bearers. So the poor wretches had to be left where they 
were. Yes, of course, a painful death.’ 

I gazed at those pitiful rags as they swayed slightly in the 
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wind—they reminded me of the wretched birds of prey on a 
gamekeeper’s gibbet. And there came into my mind those 
terribly plaintive lines of Villon’s Ballade des Pendus : 


Quant de la chair, que trop avons nourrie, 
Elle est piecga devorée et pourrie, 

Et nous, les os, devenons cendre et poudre. 

De nostre mal personne ne s’en rie 

Mais priez Dieu que tous nous vueille absoudre. 


‘What's that?’ said the colonel as the company officer in 
the observation-post said something to him. ‘A noise in a 
German sap-head! Where? Oh, there! Hum, wonder what 
they’re up to now. Well, telephone back to the battery to lay 
a@ ‘“‘piece’”’ on Z. 26. That’s about the spot, isn’t it?’ he 
remarked as he scanned a map like a jig-saw puzzle on the wall 
of the hut. ‘ We’d better clear out of the fire-trenches,’ he said 
to me. 

As we descended to the second-line trenches there was a 
flutter over our heads and a loud report, followed by a cloud of 
white smoke, on the crest of the ridge. ‘That'll keep them quiet 
for a bit. You want to see our chansonnier? Good! Lieu- 
tenant —— will take you to him.’ 

The lieutenant and myself, however, first digressed to pay 
a call on the crapouillot and its keepers. The crapouillot, like the 
toad, from which it takes its name, is ugly and venomous and, 
like the animal in the fable, trés méchant, for when the Germans 
attack it defends itself very vigorously. For every bomb hurled 
at it by the Boche it sends two in return. We found its lair in 
@ deep pit—quite fifteen feet deep—and as we gazed down at 
it squatting on its iron haunches and looking up at us with its 
truncated howitzer-like head the metaphor of its name struck 
me as both apt and pungent. It had an extremely wicked ex- 
pression. On either side of it, holding it in leash, stood two 
gunners with long black beards. ‘A useful thing, that,’ I 
remarked pensively. 

“Mais oui, m’sieu’, and he only weighs forty kilos,’ said one. 

‘And can throw a bomb five hundred métres,’ chanted the 
other. 

“She’s so tame a pépéré* could manage her,’ added the first. 

“You should see the ramdam she makes when we lob a bomb 
into the face of Fritz,’ cooed the second. 

“He can make a hole fifteen métres high,’ interjected Number 
One. 

* Big enough to hold a horse and cart,’ responded Number Two. 


* * Pépére’ is trench-slang for a territorial. 
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‘ As big as a monkey-box’s,’ *® added both in a symphony of 
praise as they looked up at us from the bottom of the pit. 

They appeared to regard this fearsome thing much as a York- 
shireman regards his ‘tyke,’ an undergraduate his bull-dog, a 
collier his greyhound, a dalesman his sheep-dog, and they invited 
me to select any spot I liked on the terrain in front of us and 
were prepared to put their money, at any odds in sous, on the 
chances of the crapouillot distinguishing himself. But the lieu- 
tenant, out of a misplaced solicitude for me, would have none of 
it. ‘It'll only draw the enemy’s fire on us,’ he explained ; ‘let’s 
get on to our chansonnier.’ The Poilus said not a word, but they 
looked very melancholy. 

‘The fact is,’ said my escort, who spoke perfect English, 
‘I have to put their crapouillot on rations, iron rations bien 
entendu, or they’d let him eat his head off and his inside would 
get red-hot with gastric inflammation. Those two men dote on 
their trench-mortar. They are never happy except when they’re 
letting him off.’ 

-We passed along the terrace and found the Poilus busy with 
pickaxe and spade upon its sticky surface. The names of the 
dug-outs betrayed a variety of emotions, some belligerent, some 
erotic, others satiric—‘ Villa Revanche,’ ‘ Villa Venus,’ ‘ Villa 
The-Boche.’ A small tram-line with a two-foot gauge ran along 
it and communicated with the battalion headquarters in the 
village below. ‘If you were to read the Paris newspapers,’ 
said the lieutenant plaintively, ‘ you’d think we spent all our 
time playing cards. It looks like it, doesn’t it? Ah! here’s 
our chansonnier,’ and he introduced to me a short, bearded 
infantryman, who suddenly saluted and stood to attention. ‘He’s 
@ merry soul and keeps us all in good spirits. In fact, he claims 
to be a friend and pupil of Théodore Botrel.’ 

Théodore Botrel is the great troubadour of the day; like 
your medieval minstrel, he sings ballads of his own composition 
to the Poilus at the depot, in hospital, and even in the trenches, 
and an enterprising Minister of War in a moment of inspiration 
has had him gazetted ‘Chansonnier des Armées.’ It is said 
that he can even make a Breton laugh, which is not so sar- 
prising, for he is a Breton himself, and, what is more remark- 
able, he can bring tears to the eyes of a Norman. He can be 
lyrical, as in ‘ Rosalie,’ satirical, as in ‘ Kolossal,’ and elegiac, 
as in ‘Nous pleurerons.’ But he is happiest when inventing 
a lilting chorus which makes his audience keep step like the 
taps of a drum. 

‘Which is the best chanson?’ I asked the pupil of Théodore 


10 * Botte de singe’ is the name given by the Poilus to the shells from the 
German ‘77.’ 
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Botrel. It was a question I had put many times in many 
places, and, as might be expected, the answers were never the 
same. A regiment of Provengals, from the great plain of the 
Languedoc and the olive-clad hills of the Cevennes, whom I met 
in the trenches of the City of Solitude, had plumped for that 
joyous thing ‘ La Toulousaino’ : 











O moun pais’, 6 Toulouso, Toulouso, 





and certainly it is sweeter than honey in the honeycomb. But 
. the Poilus in the beershop had voted for that noble march ‘ Sambre 
et Meuse.’ And a little old woman who was teaching school- 
children in the wine-cellars of Rheims gave it me as her opinion 
that her pupils preferred ‘ Les Clochettes de France.’ And my 
staff-officer had stoutly spoken up for Derouléde’s ‘Le Clairon.’ 
If I were enfranchised I should give my vote for ‘La Messe 
au Camp.’ But the Girondin did not hesitate. ‘La meilleure 
chanson! ‘‘ La Lettre dans le Tricot’’!’ 

I had never heard of it. ‘ Will you sing it?’ I asked. ‘ Oui, 
m’sieu’!’ he replied simply. And in a clear tenor voice, while a 
shell from the ‘ Soixante-quinze’ whistled over our heads, he 
sang. It was a song of inexpressible wistfulness : a song in which 
a girl pours out her heart to the unknown object of her bounty, as 
she slips a letter into the parcel containing the tricot ** which she 
has knitted with her own hands for the soldier in the trenches : 
















Petit soldat, en terminant ma lettre, 
Je crois de tout mon coeur, 

Que ce tricot, que l’on va te remettre, 
Te portera bonheur! 

Tu peux sans crainte affronter la mitraille, 
En son pouvoir j’ai foi... 

En tricotant, en comptant chaque maille 

J’ai tant prié pour toi. 















A group of soldiers, leaning on their spades, their blue 
uniforms bleached with chalk, their ammunition boots crusted 
i with soil, stood round us and listened intently. As the last notes 
H quavered away on the air silence fell upon us all. The sun was 
sinking low over the far horizon, the air grew very cold. And 
in the deepening twilight upon that lonely hill I looked into 
homesick eyes. 










V 


JEANNE D’ARC 











We had left Epernay in the early morning and driven through 
the vineyards of Champagne, over gently undulating hills where 


1 A ‘sweater’ or woollen vest. 
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women and boys stooped among thickets of bare vine-stakes dress- 
ing the earth for the green promise of spring and the purple 
splendour of autumn’s fruition. As we drove into Rheims we 
passed up the deserted approach to the cathedral between closed 
and shuttered houses whose walls were pitted with rude abrasions 
as though palaeolithic man had been dressing the surface of the 
stone. The shells had, indeed, fallen everywhere, and as we 
neared the cathedral front, whose three portals were now protected 
by banks of sandbags, I saw with dismay that that exquisite com- 
pany of saints and angels who for six centuries had held divine 
colloquy in the left angle of the north door had been broken 
and destroyed. In the anguish of Saint Nicaise, the martyr, there 
must have been a mournful accentuation, for his guardian angel, 
the Sourire de Reims, whose smile, so suave, so comforting, so 
full of tender mystery, had whispered Sursum Corda to generations 
of men, was gone. The beautiful head had disappeared, and 
nothing was left but the wings, now even more volatile in their 
poise, and the exquisite drapery folded across her bosom. As we 
skirted the south side I thought that the leering gargoyles on the 
flying buttresses had never looked more malicious. Did this 
bestiary of medieval fancy rejoice that the noble edifice, to whose 
support the medieval mind so rightly subdued their vile nature, 
had, after their centuries of servitude, crumbled about them? 
And yet, as we entered the nave, it seemed to me that the 
last word was not with diabolism, for the great church was still 
noble in her devastation. The stained glass was gone—only the 
window of the southern transept, shedding pencils of blue light, 
remained to attest its harmonies of colour; the statuary of the 
interior on the north and south sides of the west door had been so 
defaced that, where it had once been, the walls resembled nothing 
so much as a granite quarry upon which rude tools had been at 
work. The devout knight in chain-mail taking the Communion 
and the benign priest administering it were both gone. Yet the 
vaulting still stood, and the great piers which supported it were 
intact, their bases alone showing some erosion as though a mighty 
wave had broken against them in vain. Not a rib of the vaulting 
was displaced, not a capital of the piers had lost its tendrils of 
vine or oak-leaf, the vine-grower was still pruning the vine, and 
the quatrefoils of the tracery preserved their fragile purity. 
Much, indeed, is gone, but much remains. The tapestries have 
been spirited away, the sacred vessels have been taken into 
custody, and what is left is sadly defaced. Yet enough remains 
to attest that a great man planned and that a school of cunning 
craftsmen executed. So long as one pier remains upon its pedestal 
the rude discords of war cannot altogether subdue this symphony 
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of stone. The harmonies of its nave and aisles and apsidal chapels 
remain : 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 

Are sweeter. 


The play of its lateral lights, the shadows of its vaults, the 
exquisite lines of its triforium, vibrate in the mind of the pensive 
spectator like the music of Jl Penseroso. It enshrines the whole 
of the medieval history of France; and not alone the pomp and 
circumstance of her kings but the patient husbandry of her people. 
For the chisel of the craftsmen sought its inspiration not less in 
the unwritten lives of the poor than in the annals of the kings 
and the hagiography of the saints. Just as they took their flora 
from the fields of Champagne, so they sought their subjects in 
the pursuits of its peasantry and their models among one another. 
It is a democracy of stone wherein the mason himself is exalted, 
and the hilarious caricatures of plebeian types in the southern 
transept protest that in the great republic of medieval craftsmen 
the worker himself might claim his niche of stone if only to 
decorate a buttress. So that in this great stone chronicle one 
seems to meet not only Joinville but Jean de Venette, not merely 
Froissart but Villon. Rogues keep company with kings, devils 
with saints, peasants with knights, acolytes with bishops, laymen 
with clerks. The free play of the sculptor’s fancy has given us 
@ company of medieval types as catholic as the Canterbury Tales, 
and every one of them is individualised. Even the celestial beings 
are. humanised ; no more winning angels ever looked down from 
their pedestals. The Virgin herself is, in the words of Rodin, 
‘la vraie femme frangaise.’ 

The glorious company of the saints, the goodly fellowship of 
the apostles, have, it is true, suffered a new and perhaps a less 
resurgent martyrdom. Whether the loving care of the sacristans 
and the solicitude of the Ministry of Fine Arts will be able to 
restore them, who shall say? But in a room hard by—all that 
remains of the Bishop’s Palace—their bruised and battered 
remains are preserved as in a reliquary. Here I saw the head 
of her who was once the Sourire de Reims, blinded as though 
by lightning but still wearing that grave and mysterious smile. 
It was a strange spectacle—that jealously guarded sanctuary in 
which were laid out, as though for burial, austere figures of 
stone—kings whose regal majesty had been insulted, bishops 
whose sanctity had been profaned, keeping company with a 
headless gargoyle calf and a grinning devil from a water-shoot. 
Death, which lays ‘his icy hand’ on kings, had not spared 
their majestic effigies and, though art is long and life is fleeting, 
it seemed that here Art itself had suffered the common 
fate of men. Perhaps the new faith which has touched the 
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new France to finer issues will again inspire the chisel of 
the craftsman. If he needs models he has but to look around 
him among the sons of men. For has not Viollet-le-Duc told 
us that these exquisite creations of the medieval sculptor were 
modelled upon the sons and daughters of Champagne, and that 
they are but ‘un type de jeune Champenois idealisé,’ having 
nothing in common with the classical head of Greece? The high 
and wide forehead, the long eyes with their frank open gaze 
under arched eyebrows, the small nose, the delicate chin—these 
are to be found in the fields and the vineyards around us. ‘To 
idealise the elements which surround us—this is the true réle 
of statuary, and not tediously to reproduce time after time the 
head of the Venus de Milo.’ 

So spoke the great architect ; and what better or more inspiring 
counsel could be given us? For assuredly to idealise the women 
of France as they come and go about their household ministries, 
to admire their fortitude, and to bow one’s head before their 
blithe and eager spirit is the most enduring lesson that I have 
carried away with me from France. As I looked at the equestrian 
statue of Jeanne d’Arc, raising her standard to the heavens in front 
of the desecrated cathedral, still unscathed amid the ruin around 
her, she seemed to me to impersonate the women of France. I 
met her spiritual descendants everywhere—in the little old woman 
whom I found keeping school in the dark wine vaults of the town, 
teaching the chansons of France to children who come and go 
with their little respirator masks as an anodyne against the 
asphyxiating shells falling always amid the shadows of the town ; 
I met her in the patronne of our hotel, who still remained at her 
post and answered my inquiries about the daily hurricane of shells 
with a ‘c’est l’habitude, m’sieu’’ of indomitable simplicity ; in 
the women toiling in the fields, who, like Jeanne, are ‘ hardie de 
chevaucher chevaux et les mener boire’; and not less in those 
quiet souls, living frugally on a separation allowance of a franc a 
day, whose untiring fingers knit the tricots for the Poilus, and, 
like Jeanne in her hour of trial, can boast that ‘in the matter of 
spinning and sewing I can hold my own with any woman in 
Rouen.’ Of the same humane affinity are the women whom 
I have seen keeping the sheep and scattering maize before the 
pigeons, for did not Jeanne also keep sheep and, like the little 
Brother of the Poor whose true sister and disciple she was, call 
the birds till they came unto her? The little old woman who all 
day and every day stood in the blazing sun last summer outside 
a field-hospital near Hartmannsweilerkopf with a faded umbrella 
in her trembling hands, waiting to shield the eyes of the wounded 
from the heat as they were brought in on the stretchers—she, too, 
was @ spiritual daughter of Jeanne for, like her, she ‘had great 
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pity of the realm of France’ and, like another, ‘ had done what 
she could.’ Strange and inspiring tales—tales which will soon 
pass into epic and romance—are told to-day of women who, con- 
fronted by the Hun in all his savage majesty, laugh, like Jeanne 
on the scaffold, and confound their executioners with their intrepid 
wit. May we not say of the daughters of France, what the great 
historian ** has said of the maid of Domremy: their lives are 
‘a supreme chanson de geste’? 

And the sons of France have divined it. ‘T'o the north of 
Rheims is a line of chalk trenches held by a certain regiment ; 
behind the trenches is a village in* whose ruined church, 
graced with a statue of Jeanne d’Arc (here, as elsewhere, still 
upright and unscathed upon her pedestal), another altar has been 
improvised and a rude sacristy erected by the hands of devout 
soldiers who have brought thither flowering chrysanthemums and 
have inscribed above it the plaintive petition ‘ Que le coeur de Jésus 
sauve la France.’ Now behind this village are the bomb-proof 
dug-outs, excavated by a regiment of chasseurs who have since 
gone elsewhere, and the first thing that caught my eye was not 
the cunning craftsmanship of these battalion headquarters, but 
the pediment with which they had adorned it, for on that pedi- 
ment, above the words ‘49° Chasseurs 4 pied’ stood, poised 
like an angel about to take flight, an exquisite little statue of 
Jeanne.d’Arc. She is indeed the perpetual reincarnation of 
France, the secret of her eternal youth. A gross and contented 
France may seem sometimes to forget her; a rationalist France 
may affect to secularise her; but a suffering France returns to 
her. In her tender domesticity she, who in her hour of anguish 
recalled the mother at whose knee she had learnt her Ave Maria 
and Paternoster, is the wistful expression of the Frenchman’s love 
of home. Albert Sorel has told us that in the scriptural injunc- 
tion to honour thy father and thy mother is to be found the 
firs; commandment of a patriot. It is a commandment which 
every Poilu has taken to heart ; you have only to read the wistful 
songs of Théodore Botrel to know it. And in nothing are they 
so fervent as in their filial devotion to the mothers of France. 


Embrass’-moi vite et va-t’-en, 

Et lon lon laire, et lon lon la— 
Embrass’-moi vite et va-t’en, 

Puisque la France, au ‘front,’ t’attend ; 
Elle est ta Mére, mon enfant, 

—Et lon lon laire, et lon lon la— 

Elle est ta Mére, mon enfant, 

Quand, moi, je n’suis qu’ ta ‘ p’tite maman.’ 





12M. Gabriel Hanotaux. 
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And of this France, whose soldiers are always dreaming, in 
the lonely night watches, of ‘la petite maman’ and ‘la grand’ 
mére,’ is not Jeanne the very breath and finer spirit? ‘This good 
sense of hers, this gay courage, this unerring glance, this alacrity, 
this good temper—all these, they are France.’ She is the soul 
of all things French because—she was a woman. 


J. H. MorGan. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


HOW THE ARMY HAS RUINED GERMANY 


WAHILE it is clear to the British people, to the Allies, and to the 
majority of neutrals that Germany began this War, the broad 
masses of the Germans themselves are firmly convinced that they 
are engaged in a holy struggle, that they are fighting a war of 
defence, that they are engaged in a war which, according to the 
official phrase, was ‘forced’ upon them. Only the cultured 
few know better, but they do not proclaim their opinions. How- 
ever, the German classes and the German masses agree absolutely 
on one point. Practically all Germans believe that their country 
has been involved in a war with four Great Powers, in a war 
against overwhelming numbers, through the incapacity of Ger- 
many’s diplomacy, and that their country is likely to be saved 
by the ability and the heroism of their Army. Therefore the 
German Army and its leaders are idolised. 

On the 28th of February 1870, four months before the out- 
break of the Franco-German War, Colonel Stoffel, the French 
Military Attaché in Berlin, sent to his Government a report in 
which he stated : ‘La Prusse n’est pas un pays qui a une armée ; 
c’est une armée qui posséde un pays.’ It seems of very great 
importance that the English-speaking peoples, their Allies, the 
neutrals, and especially the Germans themselves, should cor- 
rectly appreciate the political influence, the merits and the 
demerits of the German Army; for they are singularly mistaken 
as to the part it has played in connexion with the present War. 
Careful investigation will show that not the German Emperor, 
the Crown Prince, the Junkers, or the professors, but the German 
Army is chiefly responsible for the great tragedy which we see 
enacted ; that the Army is responsible for the mismanagement of 
Germany’s foreign policy before the outbreak; that the Army 
has forced Great Britain and Italy into the ranks of Germany’s 
enemies; that the Army is responsible for the unexampled 
treachery and mendacity of Germany’s diplomacy ; that the Army 
is responsible for the hideous barbarities perpetrated by Germany 
everywhere ; that it is the Army which may succeed in driving 
the United States into open hostility with Germany. The Army 
which has made modern Germany may be responsible for 
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Germany’s downfall not only by its illegitimate activities in the 
political sphere, but even by its professional failings which will 
be described in these pages. Hence the Army, not only its head, 
the Emperor, should be held responsible by the world, and espe- 
cially by the German people themselves. In the course of these 
pages I shall show that the control of the German Army has 
fallen into the hands of military intriguers who have completely 
mismanaged the War. 

If we merely glance at the map, if we compare the present 
position on the Continent of Europe with that before the outbreak 
of the War, it seems that Might has triumphed over Right, that 
Germany has succeeded, and more than succeeded, in all she has 
undertaken. German troops and Austrian troops under German 
commanders occupy vast Belgian, French, Russian, and Serbian 

_territories which are inhabited by about 30,000,000 people and 
which in the aggregate are considerably larger than the whole 
of the United Kingdom. Germany has not only conquered vast 
districts, she has also saved Austria-Hungary and Turkey from 
defeat, if not from annihilation. Unconditional surrender has 
been the price of their salvation. The Austrian Emperor and | 
the Sultan of Turkey are no longer the rulers of their countries. 
They are mere cyplfers. They are German Viceroys. Owing 
to the victories of his armies, the German Emperor rules over 
organically connected territories which form practically a single 
State under a single Government, and which stretch from Ham- 
burg to Trieste and from Ostend to Baghdad and to the Persian 
Gulf. William the Second holds sway over more than 
170,000,000 people. The wildest dreams of the Pan-Germans 
might seem to have come true. If, however, we look a little 
more closely into the position of affairs, it will appear that Ger- 
many’s real successes are surprisingly small, that they are out 
of all proportion to her hopes and aims, that her position is one 
of great insecurity, and that her failures have been even more 
Conspicuous than her successes. I shall show in these pages 
that, had Germany followed the wise and far-seeing plan of 
campaign laid down by Moltke, with Bismarck’s co-operation, for 
the eventuality of a war with France and Russia, Great Britain 
and Italy might have remained neutral and Germany might 
easily have defeated France and Russia and have acquired the 
domination of the Continent of Europe in a few months, and 
possibly in a few weeks, at a comparatively trifling cost in human 
lives and treasure. I shall show, furthermore, that she failed 
in this because she allowed the direction of her foreign policy and 
of the State to be grasped by reckless military adventurers who 
have mismanaged both her diplomatic and her military 
campaigns. 
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Bismarck and Moltke had accustomed Germany to short and 
decisive wars, prepared by faultless diplomacy and carried out 
by matchless strategy. The War of 1864 against Denmark 
lasted only a few days. The War of Prussia against Austria, 
the Seven Weeks’ War, began on the 26th of June 1866 with 
the fighting at Hiihnerwasser. On the 3rd of July the battle 
of Kéniggritz was won. The War had been decided by seven 
days’ fighting. On the 19th of July 1870 France declared war 
on Prussia. On the 2nd of August the first encounter took place 
at Saarbriicken. By the 2nd of September Napoleon the Third 
and his entire Army had been made prisoners at Sedan, and the 
remaining two French armies had been severely defeated and had 
withdrawn into Metz, which was closely invested by German 
troops. The issue of the War had been decided in exactly a 
month’s fighting. If General Steimmetz had obeyed Moltke’s 
orders, the two French armies would not have succeeded in 
reaching Metz, but would have found their Sedan in front of that 
fortress. All Germany looked, and not without reason, for another 
lightning campaign at the outbreak of the present War. 

But although it is universally believed that warfare by a few 
strokes of lightning-like rapidity was initiated by Moltke, that it 
is a Prussian invention, this is a mistake. “It was first practised 
by Napoleon the First. The most rapid and the most complete 
defeat known to military history is his defeat of Prussia in the 
Jena campaign of 1806. Modern German strategy is based not 
on that of Frederick the Great but on that of Napoleon the First. 
As Prussia had, in 1806, been completely defeated in a great and 
decisive battle three days after the beginning of hostilities, sur- 
prise attack and sudden defeat by a great and decisive battle 
became the watchword of German strategists. Karl von Clause- 
witz, the greatest German writer on strategy and a pupil of the 
celebrated Scharnhorst, who had taken part in the terrible Jena 
campaign as aide-de-camp to Prince August of Prussia, wrote in 
his classical treatise On War: 


From the very conception of war it is obvious that the following are 
the principal maxims regarding the use of battles: 

(1) The destruction of the enemy’s military force is the most important 
object of war. 

(2) This destruction can best be effected by means of a battle. 

(3) Only great and general battles can have a decisive effect upon 
warfare. 

The battle is the bloodiest way of solving the problem of war. Its 
principal effect consists not in killing the enemy’s soldiers, but in destroy- 
ing his courage. A true conception of war and general experience lead us 
to look only to a great battle for the decision of a war. Instances of a 
great battle deciding the whole campaign have been frequent in modern 
times. A deliberately planned great battle must therefore be regarded as 
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the principal aim and object of a campaign. A General must strive to 
throw his whole weight into the scales in the first battle. He must 
endeavour to win everything by a single but most powerful stroke. Bona- 
parte hardly ever entered upon a war without endeavouring to defeat the 
enemy and to conquer his country in a first and decisive encounter. 


The wars of 1866 and 1870, like Napoleon’s model campaign 
of 1806, were won by superior preparedness and superior num- 
bers, by a surprise attack made with the greatest energy upon an 
unready and hesitating enemy. In accordance with Clausewitz’s 
precept they were rather won by killing the enemy’s courage than 
by killing his soldiers. One might almost say that these wars 
were won by bluff, for they were won at an incredibly small cost 
in lives. According to the German official account the two great 
wars by which modern Germany was created resulted in the 
following losses : 

Prussian Losses in the War of 1866. 
4,450 killed in battle 
6,427 died of disease 
16,177 wounded 


Total . . 27,054 


The casualties of the Franco-German War of 1870-71 are 
stated in greater detail in the official history. They were as 
follows : 

German Losses in the War of 1870-71. 
Officers Men Horses 
Killed or died of wounds - 1,871 26,397 7,325 
Wounded . . . . . 4,184 + 84,304 5,547 
Missing iicre’- = Uinepelee tee 12,752 * — 1,723 


Total se ee RE 123,453 14,595 


It will be noticed that Great Britain lost more men at the 
Dardanelles than did Germany in her war with France. 

Prussia defeated Austria in 1866 and acquired vast territories 
inhabited by more than 4,000,000 people at the cost of merely 
10,877 human lives, and Germany defeated France in 1870-71 
and acquired Alsace-Lorraine with more than 2,000,000 inhabi- 
tants at the cost of only 28,268 human lives. Compared with the 
present War, which so far has inflicted about 3,500,000 casualties 
upon Germany, they were almost bloodless. Besides they were 
extremely profitable. They added vast territories and many 
millions of industrious citizens to the State. In addition, like 
Napoleon’s campaign of 1806, they brought in vast sums of money 
owing to the heavy contributions and the colossal monetary 
indemnities exacted. 

Germany owed her victory over France in 1870-71 chiefly to 
her overwhelming superiority in men and guns. According to the 
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German official history the French and German forces compared 
at the beginning of August 1870, when hostilities were opened, as 


follows : 
German Army French Army 
Battalions of Infantry . 474 332 
Squadrons of Cavalry . . . . . 382 222 
Guns Fe en ae a eo te oie 780 


Napoleon the Third wrote in his Guvres Posthumes : 


Instead of having in line, as might have been expected, 385,000 men 
to oppose the 430,000 of Northern Germany combined with the Southern 
States, the army, when the Emperor arrived at Metz on the 25th of July, 
amounted only to 220,000, and moreover not only were the effectives not 
up to their full complement, but much indispensable war material was 
wanting. 

On paper the German and French forces stood almost in the 
proportion of two to one. If superior readiness, better leading 
and the moral factor are taken into account, they stood approxi- 
mately in the relation of three to one. France had no chance 
against Germany. According to the official Kriegsgeschichtliche 
Einzelschriften of 1889 the French and German forces engaged 
in some of the most telling battles were as follows : 


At Weissenburg . 


At Worth 


At Spichern 
At Gravelotte 


At Beaumont 


At Sedan 


German Strength 


. 48,000 infantry 


2,950 cavalry 
144 guns 


- 89,000 infantry 


7,750 cavalry 
342 guns 


- 30,100 infantry 


4,500 cavalry 
108 guns 


- 166,400 infantry , 


21,200 cavalry 
732 guns 


116,200 infantry 


16,100 cavalry 


545 guns 
- 133,500 infantry 
21,350 cavalry 
701 guns 


French Strength 
4,650 infantry 
650 cavalry 
18 guns 
42,800 infantry 
5,750 cavalry 
167 guns 
24,400 infantry 
3,200 cavalry 
90 guns 
99,500 infantry 
13,300 cavalry 
520 guns 
90,700 infantry 
10,000 cavalry 
468 guns 
90,000 infantry 
cavalry 
408 guns 


It will be noticed that Germany, especially in the opening 
battles of the war, had an absolutely overwhelming superiority 
in infantry, cavalry and guns. 

Tactics largely depend upon strategy. As Germany had made 
it a strategical principle to attack by surprise and in over- 
whelming numbers, she made it a rule to fight with sledge- 
hammer blows. In view of her enormous superiority in men and 
guns she could afford to employ in battle the most sanguinary 
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form of attack against the French, who usually stood on the 
defensive. The German generals sacrificed their men lavishly 
though not recklessly. That becomes clear from the casualty 
statistics given in this article. 

Diplomacy and strategy, to be successful, must work hand in 
hand. After the Franco-German War Moltke and Bismarck 
began to contemplate the contingency of a war with France and 
Russia combined and to prepare for it. Henceforth the possibility 
of a war on two fronts became the principal care and pre- 
occupation of these great men. That pre-occupation dictated 
Bismarck’s foreign policy. To weaken Germany’s possible 
antagonists, the Chancellor strove to keep France occupied with 
Colonial adventures in Africa and Asia, and he encouraged Russia 
to advance towards Constantinople and India. By skilful 
diplomacy he created friction between Russia and Great Britain, 
between France and Great Britain, between Italy and France, 
and he brought about the conclusion of the Triple Alliance which, 
by the adhesion of Turkey and Roumania, became a Quintuple 
Alliance in disguise. Bismarck thought Germany to be large and 
strong enough and he wished for peace. That may be seen from 
his posthumous memoirs and from his numerous speeches, letters, 
newspaper articles and conversations. The Triple Alliance was a 
purely defensive, a conservative, instrument. Prince Bilow 
wrote in his book Imperial Germany, confirming the views 
expressed by Bismarck in his memoirs : 


One may characterise the Triple Alliance as an alliance with emphati- 
cally conservative tendencies. ... The three Central-European States 
are bound to each other by the firm resolve to maintain the existing balance 
of power in Europe, and, should a forcible change of that balance be 
attempted, to prevent it, if need be, by force. The united strength of 
Central Europe stands in the path of any revolutionary European policy 
which might elect to follow the courses pursued by Louis the Fourteenth 
or Napoleon the First. . . . The founders of the Triple Alliance inten- 
tionally created a guarantee of peace. 


As the Triple Alliance was a purely defensive and conservative 
arrangement devised to restrain rulers of the type of Louis the 
Fourteenth and Napoleon the First, it was obvious that a policy 
of aggression, such as that pursued by Germany, would very 
likely bring about its dissolution. 

Bismarck attached the greatest value to Great Britain’s good 
will and support in case of a great war, especially as Italy was 
likely to follow England’s lead. I showed in an article in this 
Review ' which attracted much attention at the time that, soon 


1 *Bismarck—-and William II.: A Centenary Reflection, Nineteenth 
Century and After, April 1915. 
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after Bismarck’s dismissal, William the Second, by estranging 
Russia and antagonising England, reversed Bismarck’s policy 
and thus destroyed the political system which the great Chancellor 
had created by years of labour, a system which assured Germany’s 
peace and her supremacy in Europe. I showed in it by means of 
numerous newspaper articles emanating from the Chancellor, 
which had not previously been published in the English language, 
that Bismarck not only opposed the Emperor’s venturesome policy 
with all his strength, but that he foretold in the clearest and most 
emphatic language that the Emperor’s incessant and provocative 
meddling in foreign politics would lead to a great European 
war ; that the war would be brought about by Austria’s Balkan 
policy in which Germany had no interest; that Germany thus 
would be compelled to follow Austria’s lead ; that the unnecessary 
estrangement from England was bound to bring about Italy’s 
desertion in the hour of trial; that Germany’s interference in 
the Far East and her shameful treatment of Japan, whom she had 
ousted from Port Arthur, might arouse the hostility of that 
country ; that the Emperor’s neurotic and exasperating activity 
and his bluster might bring about the creation of a world-wide 
combination of Powers hostile to Germany, and that it might lead 
to the ruin of his country. I shall now show by most interesting 
documents which also have not yet been published in England 
that, incited by military intriguers, William the Second destroyed 
Moltke’s work as recklessly as he destroyed that of Prince 
Bismarck. 

In studying the possibility of a war on two fronts, Moltke 
attached the greatest value to the integrity of Switzerland, 
Luxemburg and Belgium, for a twofold reason. These neutral 
States greatly shorten the frontier which Germany has to defend 
towards France. Besides they protect, like two huge fortresses, 
the Northern and Southern flanks of the German Army in the 
West. The Rhine, the Black Forest, and the Vosges provide a 
most powerful natural bulwark in the West of Germany. On 
Moltke’s advice the vast natural strength of this position had 
been very greatly increased by extensive and most powerful forti- 
fications. In Moltke’s opinion the Western frontier of Germany 
was, owing to these enormously strong natural and artificial 
obstacles, the most formidable defensive position in the world. 

This vast strength of the Western frontier of Germany and 
the advantage of its being protected on both flanks by neutral 
States and the special position of Belgium, the violation of which 
was likely to induce Great Britain to enter the war in defence 
of that country, was recognised in the leading military circles in 
Germany. Bernhardi gave expression to the highest military 
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opinion in writing in his book Unsere Zukunft, which came out 
shortly before the outbreak of the War : 

Germany’s Western frontier is exceedingly favourable for defence. 
Here a weak army can hold its own during a long time and inflict heavy 
losses upon the enemy. If the aggressor should endeavour to avoid the 
powerful Rhine front by marching through Belgium or through Switzer- 
land, he would raise further enemies against himself, and thus strengthen 
Germany. 

Taking advantage of the tremendous strength of her Western 
frontier Moltke had prepared the following plan of campaign in 
case of a war with France and Russia combined. Germany was, 
in the beginning of such a war, to limit herself to the defensive 
on her almost impregnable Western frontier with by far the 
smaller part of her army, while the bulk of her forces was to be 
employed in the East. According to Moltke’s plan Germany was 
to defeat and destroy with the bulk of her forces, and with the 
help of her allies, the Russian Army, and after Russia’s collapse 
she was to attack France with her whole strength. 

That plan of campaign was safe and sound and it had inestim- 
able advantages for Germany. By respecting the neutrality of 
Belgium and Luxemburg she was likely to secure to herself 
the good will, or at least the neutrality, of Great Britain. Besides, 
if England stood aside, Italy was likely to co-operate against 
France, or at least to observe a benevolent neutrality even if 
Germany should be the aggressor. If France, on the other hand, 
desiring to come to Russia’s aid and being unable to break through 
Germany’s immensely strong position in Alsace-Lorraine, should 
endeavour to get round the German flank, if she should try to 
invade Germany by marching through Belgium and Luxemburg, 
she would arouse the hostility of Great Britain. The only weak 
spot in Western Germany was the extreme south of Alsace. 
There a small and comparatively unimportant district is dominated 
by the fortress of Belfort. That was the only disadvantage of 
Moltke’s scheme, and it was after all only a negligible one. The 
invasion of Southern Alsace could hardly be avoided under any 
plan of campaign, and indeed this district was invaded by the 
French at the beginning of this War and is still occupied by 
them. 

After Bismarck’s dismissal in 1890 Germany’s foreign policy 
was reversed, as I have shown in this Review,” and her military 
policy was reversed as well. Moltke resigned immediately after 
the Emperor’s accession and died in 1891. His successors 
apparently intended to change the plan of campaign which that 
master of sane strategy had evolved with Bismarck’s co-operation. 
The security of the small southern corner of Alsace against an 
attack from Belfort was made a welcome pretext for demanding 

2*The Ultimate Ruin of Germany,’ Nineteenth Century and After, 
September 1914. 
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a change of plans by those military men who, in case of a great 
war, wished to strike immediately at France with Germany’s 
full force and desired to begin a war on two fronts by invading 
France by the easiest route, by way of Belgium. The German 
Press has often served as a mouthpiece not only to the Govern- 
ment, but also to powerful political and military intriguers. The 
danger which threatened Western Germany from Belfort was 
pointed out to the people in newspaper articles calculated to 
impress them with the seriousness of the position, and was greatly 
exaggerated. Bismarck was a great patriot and through his 
friends he was kept well informed on current affairs after his dis- 
missal. Desiring to prevent irremediable mischief he did not hesi- 
tate to reveal Moltke’s plan of campaign in a number of articles 
in the Hamburger Nachrichten, in order to be able to defend it. 
Ostensibly replying to those who had reproached him in the Press 
for not having acquired Belfort in 1870, as he might have done, 
Bismarck wrote on the 9th of January 1893 in that journal : 

Field-Marshal Count von Moltke was so convinced of the strength of 
Germany’s position in the West with the fortresses of Strassburg, Metz, 
Mainz, and Coblenz that he thought that, in case of a war on two fronts, 
it would be possible for Germany to fight on the Western frontier on the 
defensive until the war with Russia was brought to an end. Moltke was 
of opinion that, in view of the excellence of the railway system and the 
strength of the German fortifications in the West, the French Army would 
be unable to break through into Germany. Therefore he believed that 
Germany would be able to restrict herself to the defensive in the West, 
and that she should embark upon an attack upon France only after the 
Russian war had been brought to an end. 


A week later, on the 16th of January, he returned to the 
charge and stated in the Hamburger Nachrichten : 


It is a fact which cannot be doubted that Count von Moltke was of 
opinion that Germany, if engaged in a war with France and Russia, could, 
in the possession of Metz, Strassburg, Mainz, Cologne, and Coblenz, fight 
on the defensive for an unlimited time in the West, employing the bulk 
of her army in the East. . . . It might be considered an impertinence to 
reinforce the views of the great German strategist with a non-military 
opinion. Still, it should be added that in case of defensive warfare 
towards France, the left shore of the Rhine, where it flows near the French 
frontier, would be adequately protected. Only a part of Alsace would lack 
the protection of the German troops. Moreover, the position of the 
German Army, acting on the defensive, would be protected by the neutral 
territory of Belgium and Luxemburg on the one flank and by that of 
Switzerland on the other flank. Besides, if the French, issuing from 
Belfort, should invade Alsace, they might easily be thrown across the 
frontier into Switzerland. 


On the 1st of February, the great Chancellor wrote in the 
Hamburger Nachrichten : 


; It cannot be doubted that Moltke did not attribute an exaggerated 
importance to Belfort. It can as little be doubted that the F ield-Marshal, 
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when officially discussing with the Imperial Chancellor the possibility of 
a simultaneous war with France and Russia, declared in the clearest, in 
the most categorical, and in the most detailed manner that in case of such 
an undesirable event Germany should limit herself to the defensive in 
the West until the decisive battles had been fought and won in the East. 
Furthermore, when doubt was expressed whether such proceeding was 
advisable, he stated that the Rhine, with its fortresses, constituted the 
strongest defensive position possessed by any of the Great Powers. 


It will be noticed that in her diplomatic and in her military 
campaign Germany has acted in flagrant opposition to the plan 
which Moltke, with Bismarck’s co-operation and approval, had 
laid down. Its abandonment by the German General Staff, and 
the consent of the German Emperor and Foreign Office to the 
violation of Belgium’s neutrality at the bidding of military adven- 
turers, may well prove the cause of Germany’s ruin. 

If the German General Staff had intended to carry through 
the wise and far-seeing plan of campaign devised by Moltke and 
Bismarck, Germany might, at the beginning of the Russo- 
Austrian controversy regarding Serbia, have declared, as indeed 
she djd, that it was a purely Austro-Serbian quarrel. She might, 
in addition, have stated that, in case of a ‘totally unjustifiable’ 
Russian attack upon Austria, she would of course have to act 
in accordance with her defensive treaty and come to Austria’s 
aid; that Austria was too weak to resist gigantic Russia single- 
handed ; that Germany’s assistance alone could save Austria from 
destruction. Lastly, the German diplomats might have expressed 
the hope that France would keep neutral in the quarrel in which 
France had no concern, that Germany would in no case attack 
France, but that she would of course defend herself with the 
strength of despair should France wantonly invade innocent and 
inoffensive Germany. In addition, the German statesmen might 
have appealed to England and have asked her to use her influence 
with France for the sake of peace. Had this been done, British 
public opinion, though perhaps not condemning France for coming 
“to Russia’s aid and attacking Germany, would scarcely have 
approved of Great Britain’s intervention on France’s behalf. It 
seems practically certain that the pacificist section of the Cabinet 
would have prevailed, that Great Britain would have observed 
an attitude of neutrality. Meanwhile, the two Central Powers, 
aided by Turkey and perhaps by Roumania as well, might have 
rapidly defeated Russia while the French were battering desper- 
ately but in vain against the powerful frontier position of Alsace- 
Lorraine. After, Russia’s defeat the Germans and Austrians, 
who possibly would have been reinforced, and would scarcely 
have been opposed, by the Italians, would have defeated France. 
A comparatively short campaign would have brought about the 
downfall of France and Russia, and would have secured to 
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Germany the undisputed predominance on the Continent and per- 
haps the possession of the French Colonies as well. A Greater 
Germany would have been organised, and in ten or twenty years 
she would probably have become so wealthy and powerful as to 
be able to challenge successfully Great Britain and the United 
States for the mastery of the sea and of the world. Thus Ger- 
many might have surprised the world with a fait accompli as 
did Bismarck and Moltke half a century ago. The British people 
would have awakened to their deadly danger only when it was 
too late. 

Why was the diplomatic and strategical plan of campaign 
devised by Bismarck and Moltke abandoned? Why did the Ger- 
man Army invade Belgium, although that step was likely to arouse 
Great Britain’s hostility and bring about Italy’s secession? It 
is easy to surmise the reason. The German Emperor’s chief 
characteristic is his vanity, and the military intriguers surround- 
ing bim played successfully on his weakness. They probably 
promised him the most dazzling military triumph known to his- 
tory, a victory compared with which those won by Napoleon in 
1806 and by Moltke in 1866 and 1870 would pale into insignifi- 
cance. 

Before the fatal invasion of Belgium the best informed Ger- 
mans had warned France not to come to Russia’s aid should the 
Austro-Serbian quarrel lead to war between Russia on the one 
side and Germany and Austria-Hungary on the other. They had 
publicly and solemnly warned her that if she kept faith with her 
ally the German troops would enter Paris in three weeks. They 
had foretold in the same masterful tone which Napoleon employed 
towards Frederick William the Third in 1806, that if France 
stirred she would be crushed in a month. The German supreme 
command intended to destroy the power of France by a lightning 
campaign similar to that of 1806, and was firmly convinced that 
success was certain. There was indeed good reason for this belief. 
France had assembled the bulk of her troops on her Eastern fron- - 
tier, facing Alsace-Lorraine, anticipating that Germany would 
attack from the direction of Metz and Strassburg. Germany, on 
the other hand, had sent to Alsace-Lorraine only sufficient troops 
to defend that powerful position against a French attack. The 
few German army corps which had been assembled there were to 
act on the defensive. They would occupy and detain the French 
main army. Meanwhile the principal body of the German troops 
was to rush through Belgium, to overthrow the few French army 
corps on the Franco-Belgian border, and to march upon Paris. 
Paris would be reached in about three weeks. Germany’s colos- 
sal mortars, the existence of which was not suspected, would 
destroy the forts ina few hours. Paris would fall. Having seized 
the capital, the Germans would immediately whee! round and 
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‘attack the French main army in the flank and rear, driving it 
against the walls of Strassburg and Metz and across the Swiss 
frontier. It is an interesting link in the chain of evidence thatthe 
German Government, after invading Belgium and declaring that 
that country’s resistance to the German invasion was a crime, 
admonished Switzerland by telegraph ‘to maintain and defend 
by all means in its power the neutrality and inviolability of its 
territory . . . trusting that the Confederation, owing to the un- 
shakable will of the entire Swiss nation, will succeed in repelling 
any violation of its neutrality.’ In other words, Germany 
admonished the Swiss to disarm and intern the French army 
corps which, attacked in the rear, might be forced to cross into 
Switzerland. Had the German plan not miscarried, all France 
might indeed have been conquered in a month. Paris, the 
greatest fortress in the world, was believed by all Frenchmen to 
be impregnable. Had Germany, within about a month, taken 
Paris and destroyed and captured practically the whole of the 
mobilised French armies, the bewildered French, suddenly de- 
prived of both capital and army, might indeed have given way 
to despair and have abandoned all hope and all thoughts of resis- 
tance and have asked for peace, especially if their capital had been 
threatened with the fate of Louvain, as was apparently intended. 
Germany had undoubtedly invaded Belgium hoping, in the 
manner described, to create for the whole of the French armies 
a gigantic Sedan, to catch them as in a net, and thus to achieve 
a victory compared with which that won in 1870-71 would appear 
trifling. 

The daring plan of the German General Staff to destroy or 
capture the whole of the French armies and to enter Paris within 
a month miscarried owing to Belgium’s unexpected resistance. 
Liége blocked Germany’s way for about a week. As the German 
troops entering Belgium had no heavy siege artillery with them, 
orders were given to take the town and forts by assault at any 
cost. The German troops were mown down by the thousand. 
According to Baron de Beyens 36,000 German soldiers were killed 
in this desperate but unsuccessful effort. If that figure is correct, 
and there is no reason to doubt its approximate correctness, the 
Germans lost before Liége alone a considerably larger number 
of men than they lost during the whole war of 1870-71, in which, 
as shown on another page, only 28,268 men were killed in battle 
and died of wounds. 

Who made the plan of invading France by way of Belgium? 
Who was responsible for that insane step which brought Germany 
no advantage but which secured to her the hostility of Great 
Britain and Italy and the reprobation of the civilised world? 
The plan was probably adopted about the time when Bismarck 
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made his disclosures in the Hamburger Nachrichten. His 
articles attracted at the time little attention because their meaning 
was understood only by the initiated few. However, the re- 
sponsibility for carrying out the plan lies of course not with Count 
Waldersee, or any other General who first brought it forward, 
but with von Moltke junior, the nephew of the great Moltke, 
who was the Chief of the German General Staff at the outbreak 
of the present War; with Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, the 
Imperial Chancellor, who, however, only approved of it more or 
less unwillingly, and especially with the Supreme Commander, 
the German Emperor, who, it is true, acted upon the advice 
of Moltke junior. This explains his resignation, soon after the 
beginning of the War, ‘ for reasons of health.’ 

The Nineteenth Century of June 1912 contained an article 
of mine, ‘The Failure of Post-Bismarckian Germany,’ in which 
I dwelt on the defects of the German Army, stating : ‘ German 
Generals complain that promotions are made less by merit and 
more by favour than in former times. . . . William the Second 
has made the Navy his hobby and attends to the Army per- 
functorily, and many say it is little better managed than his 
Foreign Office.’ In making this statement I thought particu- 
larly of von Moltke junior, the Chief of the General Staff. 

The invasion of Belgium has not led to the destruction and 
capture of all the French armies, the seizure of Paris and the 
surrender of all France, but merely to Great Britain’s interven- 
tion. The violation of Belgium has brought Germany not gain 
but enormous loss. The greatest military triumph the world has 
seen has not materialised. The German Army leaders have made 
@ most fearful miscalculation and a most fearful blunder. 

Of all her opponents Germany hates little Belgium probably 
most. By resisting the onslaught of her mighty opponent, 
Belgium made Germany’s intended surprise attack upon France 
a failure. The German Army leaders, having grossly, and 
probably fatally, mismanaged the German campaign by disre- 
garding the wise plan for the conduct of a war on two fronts 
laid down by the elder Moltke in collaboration with Bismarck, 
have damaged Germany still further by ill-treating the unhappy 
Belgians, by venting upon them their spirit of baffled rage, by 
deliberately practising upon them every kind of brutality, in- 
humanity and extortion. The German Army has destroyed not 
only Germany’s hope of victory but Germany’s good name as 
well. The army, not the Emperor, is responsible for the atroci- 
ties perpetrated first in Belgium and then elsewhere. The 
Emperor is essentially a weak man, and, like Napoleon the 
Third, whom he resembles in many respects, is the tool of the 
army. 
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' In 1592, more than three centuries ago, the great Lord Bacon ; 
wrote in his Certain Observations upon a Libel : 


Wars are no massacres and confusions; but they are the highest trials 
of right; when princes and States, that acknowledge no superior upon 
earth, shall put themselves upon the justice of God for the deciding of 
their controversies by such success, as it shall please Him to give on either 
side. And as in the process of particular pleas between private men, all 
things ought to be ordered by the rules of civil laws; so in the proceed- 
ings of the war nothing ought to be done against the law of nations, or 
the law of honour. 


To the horror of mankind Germany has disregarded the law of 
nations, the laws of war, and the law,of humanity. She has 
deliberately plunged the world into barbarism. 

The German Army and the German Navy stand, according 
to the Imperial Constitution, under the direct command of the 
Emperor. He is no doubt legally responsible for all the abomina- 
tions which the German forces have committed on land and sea. 
However, study of German military literature makes it clear 
that the guilt lies perhaps not so much with the Emperor as 
with the Army. During the rule of William the Second the Army 
has become a State within the State, as will presently be shown. 
It has become the principal governing factor. It has ceased to 
be a tool. It has established its own laws. For decades the 
military leaders of the forward school have been allowed to preach 
the doctrine of ruthlessness in war. They have taught that both 
in diplomacy, which they wished to control, and in warfare all 
means are good which are expedient, which are advantageous to 
Germany. That may be seen from the writings of many of the 
most eminent German soldiers—Bernhardi is a characteristic 
representative of that class—and from the handbook Kriegsbrauch 
im Landkriege, the Customs of War, published by the General 
Staff in Berlin in 1902, and lately translated into English by 
Professor Morgan. 

The Government Committee presided over by Lord Bryce 
concluded its Report on Germany’s outrages in Belgium as 
follows : 


It is proved 

I. That there were in many parts of Belgium deliberate and systemati- 
cally organised massacres of the civil population, accompanied by many 
isolated murders and other outrages. 

- II. That in the conduct of the War generally innocent civilians, both 
men and women, were murdered in large numbers, women violated, and 
children murdered. 

III. That looting, house-burning, and the wanton destruction of pro- 
perty were ordered and countenanced by the officers of the German army, 
that elaborate provision had been made for the systematic incendiarism at 
the very outbreak of the War, and that the burnings and destruction were 
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frequent where no military necessity could be alleged, being, indeed, part 
of a system of general terrorisation. 

IV. That the rules and usages of war were frequently broken, par- 
ticularly by the using of civilians, including women and children, as a 
shield for advancing forces exposed to fire, to a less degree by killing the 
wounded and prisoners, and in the frequent abuse of the Red Cross and 
the White Flag. 

Sensible as they are of the gravity of these conclusions, the Committee 
conceive that they would be doing less than their duty if they failed 
to record them as fully established by the evidence. Murder, lust, and 
pillage prevailed over many parts of Belgium on a scale unparalleled in 
any war between civilised nations during the last three centuries. 


Surprise has been expressed that the citizens of a cultured, 
well-ordered and highly disciplined nation should have been able 
to perpetrate the horrors described in Lord Bryce’s Report, not 
only in Belgium but elsewhere as well; that people who until 
recently were supposed to be kindly, humane, and somewhat over- 
sentimental, should have been able to commit crimes for which 
savages would blush. I think the fault lies not in the character 
of the German people, but in the teachings which they have re- 
ceived from their military leaders. The principal characteristic 
of the German people is their docility, their willingness to do as 
they are told. They are passive instruments in the hands of 
their rulers and superiors, and they always have been. The Ger- 
mans are the only nation in Europe which, though suffering from 
tyranny and misrule, have never successfully revolted against 
their tyrants. The German soldiers were ordered to murder, 
burn, and plunder, and they did this as conscientiously and 
unquestioningly as they obey the innumerable vexatious regula- 
tions and restrictions of their country. 

Formerly the army and the militant section of the German 
nation were kept in bounds. Soldiers interested themselves only in 
their duties and did not mingle in politics. Louis Schneider, the 
reader of William the First, has told us in his memoirs that the old 
Emperor would neither tolerate that officers should discuss with 
him political questions nor would he allow Prince Bismarck to talk 
with him on military affairs. All this has changed under the 
present Emperor. The King of Prussia, the Emperor of Ger- 
many, is by tradition a soldier. Prusso-Germany is a military 
State. The army is the support of the throne. It is the true 
aristocracy, the ruling class, of the country. The military officers 
are naturally impatient of peace and are apt to demand war when- 
ever political complications arise. Bismarck succeeded in curbing 
their ardour, in keeping them within bounds. He checked the 
aggressive proclivities of the army and the desire of the leading 
officers to give a warlike direction to the national policy. How- 
ever, he foresaw that, under a weak and vain monarch, such as 
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William the Second, the army might become the predominating 
factor and dictate the national policy. He foretold that under his 
rule the national policy might be directed by the General Staff. 
Desiring to protect his country against that danger, he wrote in 
his posthumous memoirs : 


How keenly Moltke wanted to put in practice his military and strategic 
tastes and abilities I observed not only on this occasion, in July 1870, 
when war with France seemed impending, but also in the days before 
the outbreak of the war of 1866 against Austria... . 

In both cases his love of combat and delight in battles were a great 
support to me in carrying out the policy which I regarded as necessary, 
and which I had to carry out in opposition to the intelligible and 
justifiable aversions in a most influential quarter. His desire for war 
proved inconvenient to me in 1867, in the Luxemburg question, and in 
1875 and afterwards when the question arose whether it was desirable, 
as regards a war with France which we should probably have to face 
sooner or later, to bring it on anticipando before the adversary could 
improve his preparations. I have always opposed the theory which advo- 
cates aggressive wars, wars of precaution, of prevention, not only at the 
Luxemburg period, but likewise subsequently for twenty years, in the 
cqnviction that even victorious wars cannot be justified unless they are 
forced upon one and that one cannot look into the cards of Providence 
far enough ahead to anticipate historical developments and make one’s 
own calculations accordingly. 

It is natural that in the Staff of the Army not only young officers 
desirous of promotion, but also experienced strategists, should feel the 
need of turning to account the efficiency of their troops and their own 
capacity to lead, and of making themselves prominent in history. It 
would be a matter of regret if an enterprising military spirit did not 
exist in the Army. It is the duty of the political, not the military, 
heads of the State to keep these sentiments within the limits which the 
nation’s need of peace can justly claim. That at the time of the Luxem- 
burg question, during the crisis of 1875, invented by Gortchakoff and 
France, and even down to the most recent times, the General Staff and 
its leaders have allowed themselves to be led astray and to endanger 
peace lies necessarily in the very spirit of the institution, which I would 
not forego. It only becomes dangerous under a monarch whose policy 
lacks sense of proportion and power to resist one-sided and constitutionally 
unjustifiable influences. 


William the Second is the monarch ‘ whose policy lacks sense 
of proportion and power to resist one-sided and constitutionally 
unjustifiable influences ’ described in Bismarck’s Political Testa- 
ment. The German Foreign Office has become an annexe of the 
General Staff. In a most important German Official Secret 
Report, emanating apparently from the German General Staff, 
and relating to the proposed very great increase of the German 
Army which was effected previously to the War, dated the 19th of 
March 1913, and published in the French Yellow Book, we read : 


We must allow the idea to sink into the minds of our people that 
our armaments are an answer to the armaments and policy of the French. 
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We must accustom them to think that an offensive war on our part is 
a necessity in order to combat the provocation of our adversaries. We 
must act with prudence so as not to arouse suspicion, and to avoid a 
crisis which might injure our economic existence. We must so manage 
matters that under the heavy weight of powerful armaments, considerable 
sacrifices, and strained political relations an outbreak (Losschlagen) 
should be considered as a relief, because after it would come decades of 
peace and prosperity, as after 1870. 


The higher German officers did not disguise the fact that they 
meant to direct Germany’s foreign policy, which is supposed to 
be managed by the Foreign Office. On the 6th of May 1913 the 


French Ambassador in Berlin reported to his Government in 
Paris : 

I have been informed of some remarks made in a German milieu by 
General von Moltke, who is considered here as the most distinguished 
officer of the German Army. The intention of the General Staff is to 
act by surprise. ‘We must put on one side,’ said General von Moltke, 
‘all commonplaces as to the responsibility of the aggressor. When war 
has become necessary it is essential to carry it on in such a way as to 
place all the chances in one’s own favour. Success alone justifies war. 
Germany cannot and ought not to leave Russia time to mobilise, for she 
would then be obliged to maintain on her Eastern frontier so large an 
army that she would be placed in a position of equality, if not of 
inferiority, to that of France. Accordingly,’ added the General, ‘ we 
must anticipate our principal adversary as soon as there are nine chances 
to one of going to war, and begin it without delay in order ruthlessly to 
crush all resistance.’ This represents exactly the attitude of military 
circles, and it corresponds with that of political circles. 


It will be noticed that the German Army, as represented by its 
chiefs, considers itself to be not an instrument of government, 
but the Government. 

When complications arose between Serbia and Austria-Hun- 
gary, not the German diplomats, but the Generals, absolutely 
controlled the nation’s foreign policy. The chiefs of the German 
Foreign Office had to make the humiliating admission that not 
they, but the heads of the Army, directed Germany’s diplomacy. 
On the 30th of July 1914 M. Cambon, the French Ambassador 
at Berlin, reported to his Government two conversations which 
he had had with the Secretary of State, von Jagow, and with the 
Under-Secretary of State, Herr Zimmermann, which he sum- 


marised as follows : 


I pointed out to the Secretary of State that he had himself told me 
that Germany would only consider herself obliged to mobilise if Russia 
mobilised on her German frontiers, and that this was not being done. 
He replied that this was true, but that the heads of the Army were 
insisting on it, for every delay is a loss of strength for the German 
pee 
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In another telegram of the same day M. Cambon reported : 


According to the Under Secretary of State, the military authorities are 
very anxious that mobilisation should be ordered, because every delay 
makes Germany lose some of her advantages. Nevertheless, up to the 
present the haste of the General Staff, which sees war in mobilisation, 
has been successfully prevented. 


M. Cambon’s statements are confirmed by Baron de Beyens, 
the Belgian representative in Berlin. He wrote on the Ist of 
August to his Government : 


Herr von Jagow and Herr Zimmermann went to the Chancellor and to 
the Emperor, in order to secure: that the order for general mobilisation 
should not be issued to-day, but they were met by the inflexible opposition 
of the Minister for War and the Chiefs of the Armj, who must have 
represented to the Emperor the fatal consequences of a twenty-four hours’ 
delay. The order was immediately issued and brought to the knowledge 
of the general public by a special edition of the Lokal-Anzeiger. I tele- 
graphed it to you immediately. 

It is a well-known fact that at the last moment Austria wished 
te draw back, but that Germany precipitated the War, making 
Austria’s intended concessions towards Russia impossible by pre- 
senting an ultimatum at Petrograd. At the critical moment the 
Army leaders prevented the peaceful arrangement of the political 
difficulties. They forced the Emperor’s hands. 


On the 5th of August 1914 Baron de Beyens had a final con- 
versation with Herr von Jagow, the Secretary, and Herr Zimmer- 
mann, the Under Secretary of the German Foreign Office. That 
conversation is reported in the second Belgian Grey Book. The 
Belgian Minister reported : 


... Herr Zimmermann simply replied that the Department for 
Foreign Affairs was powerless. Since the order for mobilisation had been 
issued by the Emperor, all power now belonged to the military authorities. 
It was they who had considered the invasion of Belgium to be an indis- 
pensable operation of war. ‘I hope,’ he added with emphasis, ‘ that 
this war will be the last. It must also mark the end of the policy of 
alliances which has led to this result.’ 

From this interview I brought away the impression that Herr Zimmer- 
mann spoke to me with his customary sincerity and that the Department 
for Foreign Affairs, since the opening of the Austro-Serbian conflict, 
had been on the side of a peaceful solution, and that it was not due to 
it that its views and counsels had not prevailed. To-day, even, it is my 
belief, contrary to what I wrote you at first, that Herr von Jagow and 
Herr Zimmermann spoke the truth when they assured my colleagues 
and myself that they did not know beforehand the text itself of the 
ultimatum addressed by Austria-Hungary to Serbia. A superior power 
intervened to precipitate the march of events. 


The fact that the German Foreign Office, and even the Im- 
perial Chancellor, have become subordinates to the General Staff, 
that generals, not statesmen, guide Germany’s foreign policy, 
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may be shown by numerous incidents of which I will mention only 
one because it has been particularly striking. As I have pre- 
viously stated, the Imperial Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, probably agreed more or less unwillingly to the violation 
of Belgium, being unable to resist, in view of the assurance of 
the General Staff that the result would be a complete victory of 
unparalleled magnitude which would eliminate France completely 
as @ military factor. Immediately after the invasion of Belgium 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg confessed candidly in the Reichstag 
that, in invading that country, Germany had perpetrated a wrong. 
The military evidently did not approve of the Chancellor’s sin- 
cerity. General von Emmich, in invading Belgium, issued a pro- 
clamation to the inhabitants which probably had previously been 
drafted by the General Staff in Berlin. He stated in it that the 
German forces invaded Belgium because the neutrality of that 
country had previously been violated by the French. The mili- 
tary and the civil power contradicted one another. The civil 
power admitted a great wrong and the military pleaded justifica- 
tion. The German Government was bound to choose between 
the two views. Being under the control of the Army, the military 
view was adopted. It was proclaimed everywhere that France 
had ‘forced’ Germany to invade Belgium by violating that 
country’s neutrality. The highest officials at the German Foreign 
Office were perfectly aware that Germany had been in the wrong, 
that the violation could not be justified with the mendacious pre- 
texts employed by the Army. That was made clear by Herr 
Zimmermann in his conversation with Baron de Beyens on the 
5th of August, for the Belgian representative reported : 

Herr Zimmermann expressed to me, with much emotion, his profound 
regrets for the cause of my departure. But, he added, the passage 
through Belgium is an absolute necessity for us—a question of life or 
death (Sein oder nicht sein). Germany must crush France as quickly 
as possible in order to be able then to turn against Russia. 

Herr Zimmermann sought no pretext to excuse the violation of our 
neutrality. He did not invoke the supposed French plan, alleged against 
France by the Chancellor in the speech which he had delivered the evening 
before in the Reichstag, of passing through Belgium in order to attack 
Germany on the lower Rhine, a plan to which Herr von Jagow had 
alluded in his conversation with me. 

German policy is controlled by the military. The Foreign 
Office is a dependency of the General Staff. The Chancellor and 
the highest officials at the Foreign Office were forced to eat their 
words and to recant. As the General Staff pleaded justification 
they had todo the same. Official Germany has proclaimed every- 
where that the invasion of Belgium was justified because France, 
which had practically no troops on the Franco-Belgian border, 
intended to invade that country, and because Belgium ‘had sold 
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herself ’ to England by discussing measures of defence with her in 
case the country should be invaded by Germany. The Belgian and 
the British Governments were, of course, entitled to discuss 
measures of defence in case of a German invasion which was 
threatened, long before the outbreak of the War, by Germany’s 
strategical railways and military preparations which pointed to an 
attack upon Belgium. However, the Foreign Office authorities of 
Germany not merely repeated, like lackeys, the instructions which 
they received from the General Staff, but they endeavoured to 
prove Belgium’s guilt by forgery, by changing the word ‘ conver- 
sation ’’ into the word ‘ convention’ in the document which re- 
corded the Anglo-Belgian Conversations regarding the measures 
to be taken should Germany invade the country. 

It has frequently been stated that not merely the German 
Emperor and Germany’s leaders are responsible for the War, 
but that the whole nation is responsible for it because the whole 
nation enthusiastically approved of the aggression. It is true 
that the nation went to war with wild enthusiasm. However, it 
must not be forgotten that that enthusiasm was carefully raised 
before the War by the military leaders. The German officers 
were not satisfied with running the Government. They were not 
satisfied with dominating the Emperor, the Chancellor, and the 
Foreign Office. They strove, and strove successfully, to educate 
the nation and to arouse in it a spirit of aggression. It is a fairly 
well-known fact that the German Press is at present edited by 
the General Staff, but it is not so well known that during many 
years German military men have carried on a nation-wide cam- 
paign of incitement to war. In 1913 Professor Nippold published 
in Berlin a small but important volume, Der Deutsche Chauvi- 
nismus, which is apparently unknown in this country. It con- 
tains numerous extracts from the German jingo Press, and it 
sums up the character of the war agitators and their aims as 
follows : 

The German Chauvinists advocate war not merely occasionally ; they 
arouse systematically in the German nation a desire for war. They show 
not merely that the people should prepare for war; they teach that the 
nation urgently requires war. War is depicted not as a possibility, but 
as a necessity. It must come, and the sooner the better. In the eyes 
of these men war is a necessity to the German people, and a prolonged 
peace is an evil. They do not care whether there is a reason for war or 
not. If there is no reason, one must simply make war without a 
reason. ... 

It is interesting to study the policy pursued by our war agitators. 
They begin their activity with the children. We have seen in the 
Jungdeutschland-Post [the paper of an extensive boys’ organisation of 
which General von der Goltz is President] war described as the most desir- 


able event. Some organisations strive to arouse the war fever in the young 
and some in the grown-up. Among the latter the Alldeutsche Verband 
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and the Wehrverein should be mentioned. Their teaching may be summed 
up thus: A great war is a necessity, and it should arouse the delight of 
the whole nation.. . 

These agitators have raised the dogma that war is inevitable, and 
as it is in their opinion inevitable, they advocate an aggressive war, a 
war of prevention, arguing ‘As war is bound to break out, let us see 
that it will break out at the moment most favourable to Germany. Let 
us attack the others as soon as it suits us, and before all let us attack as 
soon as possible.’ Having abandoned the idea of a defensive, of a neces- 
sary, war, they preach an aggressive war without cause, and believe that 
by their preaching they have succeeded in converting the German people 
from a peaceful nation into a nation of firebrands, eager to pick quarrels 
with others. In their opinion armaments are not intended to preserve 
the peace. Oh no! The German nation needs a war, and it would bea 
pity to leave the ready German Army unused. 

The leading war agitators are the Nationalist Press, the war organisa- 
tions, such as the Alldeutsche Verband, and war-preaching Generals such 
as Generals Keim, Liebert, Bernhardi, Eichhorn, Wrochem. These men 
have lost all sense of responsibility. General Keim, who is probably the 
worst war agitator living, has ventured to assert that Germany was free 
from Chauvinism ! 

In the eyes of these men Morality and Right are conceptions of little 
value. They look contemptuously down upon these qualities and upon 
all except the military achievements of mankind, preaching the denial 
of all civilisation, and eulogising the rule of unrestricted brutal might. 
That is their great ideal. They recommend us to embark upon a piratical 
war and to disregard international law and all moral obligations. Their 
teaching is bound to lead to the moral degeneration of the nation. 

Our war-preaching generals teach us that without a war the moral 
qualities of the German people would deteriorate. To them the problem 
of Germany’s expansion is not a cause of war, for according to them a 
war would be necessary on moral grounds, had Germany all the colonies 
she could wish for. They consider it a matter of course that Germany 
should embark as early as possible upon a war of aggression, and consider 
the advocacy of peace as a sign of weakness. 

The military should not be allowed to force their class ideas upon the 
German nation. It has never lacked military spirit. It is not necessary 
to arouse it artificially. These uniformed demagogues unceasingly raise 
the bogey of war and at the same time sing its praise. To them all 
professions, except that of arms, are contemptible. What is international 
law? Rubbish! What modern commerce, industry, and science? 
Effeminating occupations which have diverted the people from their true 
occupation, from war. To them war is the greatest blessing. 

Our war-generals despise our statesmen and politicians, for they wish 
to control the National Policy themselves. They think that the direction 
of the State in all its branches should be left to the Army. In their eyes 
the German diplomats are incompetent. 

If the German Chauvinists should unhappily succeed in making tho 
Government believe that they represent the people, that they are the 
people, then war may break out at any moment. They may carry the 
Government with them. These things have happened before, and they 
may happen again. We should bethink ourselves in time, for the spirit 
of aggression which these men have aroused constitutes for Germany a 
grave danger against which one can warn the nation neither too often nor 
too energetically. 
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Professor Nippold gives only the names of officers on half-pay. 
He should have added that many of the most eminent officers on 
active service were the principal leaders of the Jingo campaign 
in Germany. Both the Ministry of War and the Admiralty 
stimulated the desire for increased armaments and for war by 
maintaining a widespread agitation through their Press offices 
and by other means. Admiral Tirpitz was in the first place not 
a naval administrator but a naval agitator. The Navy League 
was one of his instruments of agitation, exactly as the Wehr- 
verein was a tool of the highest military authorities. 

The details given in this article will suffice to show that the 
German Army is principally responsible for bringing about the 
War ; that the Army dominated the German Foreign Office and 
controlled Germany’s foreign policy before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities ; that the German Army is responsible for the unparalleled 
mendacity of German diplomacy; that the German Army is 
responsible for the invasion of Belgium; that it is responsible 
for the intervention of Great Britain and Italy; that the men 
who brought about the War are responsible for abandoning the 
wise plan of campaign upon which Moltke and Bismarck had 
settled and which might have led to Germany’s triumph within 
afew months. They suffice to show that the Army is responsible 
for the abominations of which the German forces have been 
guilty, and that the Army, by carefully planned agitation, has 
corrupted the mind of the nation. A powerful army is an in- 
valuable tool but a dangerous master. The German Army leaders 
have made themselves supreme in the State. They have been 
playing the same part as the Pretorians played in Ancient Rome, 
the Janissaries in Turkey, and the Strelitzi in Russia—and they 
may have the same fate. 

Of late fear has been expressed that the great strengthening 
of the British Army would introduce militarism into this country 
and would Prussianise it. That fear is totally unfounded. The 
British Army, however strong, would be under the control of 
Parliament, of the people. In Germany Parliament and people 
have no control and, indeed, no influence whatever over the 
Army. According to the Imperial Constitution the Emperor has 
sole control over the military forces, and by the Constitution the 
strength of the Army is laid down for all time, and can therefore 
not be altered by. Parliament. By the fundamental law of the 
Empire every German citizen must serve in the Army, and by 
the same document its peace strength is fixed at one per cent. of 
the population for all time. 

Germany is supposed to be a Constitutional Empire possessed 
of representative and very democratic institutions, for every 
male adult is given a vote. If we look into the Constitution a 
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little more closely we find that the country is ruled by a military 
_ oligarchy, that its democratic institutions are a farce, that the 
people are powerless. As military domination has been imposed 
upon Germany by the Constitution, and as the people cannot 
alter the Constitution except with the consent of their rulers, it 
is obvious that Germany can free herself from the shackles of 
militarism only by a successful revolution. Germany has borne 
domination by a military caste as long as she was prosperous and 
invariably successful in war. When she discovers that the mili- 
tary caste has ruined the country, when the immense prestige 
enjoyed by the Army has disappeared, when the people see in 
it the principal cause of their misery, they may rise and sweep 
out of existence the institutions which have brought about their 
downfall. 


J. Evtis BARKER. 





THE BALTIC—AND THE SEQUEL T0 A 
PREMATURE PEACE 


GEOGRAPHICALLY, Europe is part of Asia. It would have no 
claim to be regarded as a separate continent if it were not for 
the two great gulfs, the Mediterranean and the Baltic, which 
from the Atlantic penetrate and divide its mass. For it is these 
gulfs or inland seas which have given to Europe its peculiar 
climate, have determined its economic development, and have 
made the lands in which has grown up and flourished its dis- 
tinetive civilisation. Of the two, the Mediterranean is, of course, 
by far the more important. It is seven times the size of the 
Baltic; its temperate climate fits it to be the home of teeming 
populations ; its central situation has caused it to become (espe- 
cially since the cutting of the Suez Canal) one of the great high- 
ways of the world’s commerce ; it is the chief collecting and dis- 
tributing area of the commodities of the globe, the exchange and 
mart of mankind. The Baltic can make no such claims. It 
is of prime importance only on its southern and south-eastern 
shores—where it is connected with the Mediterranean by many 
ancient river and mountain routes ; it leads nowhere; its northern 
reaches are ice-bound for one third’ of the year, and nearly all 
its ports are hampered by the cold; its populations are scanty, 
and their way of life is hard. Nevertheless, it has an importance 
of its own. If it does not collect and distribute the wealth ‘of 
Orient and Occident, or link East and West in manifold inter- 
course, it supplies from its own vast natural resources, and from 
the products of the regions which it serves, treasures of inestim- 
able value, particularly to the industrial nations of Western 
Europe. 

Although in an exhaustive study it would be necessary to 
note characteristic contributions made by Baltic peoples to 
religion and politics, civilisation and culture, all that I can do 
here and now is to emphasise the fact that the historic import- 
ance of the Baltic is dominantly economic. In the Middle Ages 
and early modern times it was the main source of the naval 
supplies (wood, pitch, hemp, etc.) from which the sailing fleets 
were created and maintained; when Western harvests failed it 
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was Baltic corn that had to be relied on to obviate the horrors 
of famine; skins and furs from Sweden and Finland kept the 
well-to-do of Germany, France, and England warm in winter ; 
Lithuanian wax lit the dim castles of the North; herrings from 
the Scanian fisheries fed the faithful of half Christendom during 
the numerous fasts of the Church; Baltic beer was a luxury re- 
nowned alike for its nourishing and its adhesive qualities." In 
modern times, though the Baltic trade has changed in character, 
it has increased rather than diminished in importance. If we 
no longer look to the Baltic for naval materials, or depend upon 
it for corn; if we no longer light our dwellings by means of 
wax candles, or manifest our piety through the medium of a diet 
of salted herrings; though skins and furs reach us from lands 
unknown to medieval hunters, and though many novel beverages 
and adhesives provide substitutes for Baltic beer—yet from the 
Bothnian Gulf come timber for building, props for pits, and 
wood pulp for the making of paper ; from Sweden vast quantities 
of iron ore which at present Sweden herself cannot work ; from 
Petrograd tallow; from Riga eggs; from Windau butter,? and 
from these and the rest of the Baltic ports countless other of 
the raw materials and foodstuffs in which the region is so rich. 
In exchange for these native products the Baltic countries take 
the manufactures of the West, and there can be no doubt that 
after the War, when Germany and all that it makes are taboo, 
there will be in the Baltic a limitless market for British, French, 
and Belgian goods. 

There is an old-standing controversy as to who were the 
primitive inhabitants of the Baltic shores. Some ethnologists 
claim that position for the Scandinavians. But the balance of 
authority seems decidedly to incline to the view that, just as 
the crystalline platform of Finland is ‘ perhaps the oldest expanse 
of rock on the face of the earth,’* so the Finns, representing 
an almost submerged pre-Aryan race, at one immeasurably remote 
period peopled the whole region. Be that as it may, when, 
after the fall of the Roman Empire, historic records begin, Baltic 
unity had long been broken. The coasts of the sea were held 
by Danes, Swedes, Finns, Letto-Lithuanians, and Wends. It 
is particularly to be noted that among these peoples were neither 

* ‘The trade in beer was very large, for beer took the place of tea and 
coffee, and was consumed by rich and poor. We find fourteen casks a year set 
aside for the use of each of the nuns in one of the convents . . . Strange enough 
was the test which in some neighbourhoods was applied to the beer. It was 
smeared over a bench on which a man with leather breeches was made to seat 
himself : only in case, on rising, the bench adhered to him, would the specimen 
pass muster.’—E. F. Henderson, Germany, p. 192. 

* Before the war the daily export of eggs from Riga averaged 4,000,000 in 


number, and of butter from Windau 1500 tons. 
* Lyde, The Continent of Europe, p. 420. 
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Germans nor Russians.‘ The effective German entry into the 
sphere of the Baltic may be dated roughly from the year a.p. 800, 
when Charlemagne was completing his conquest of all the land 
up to the Danish frontier of the Eider. Fierce Danish an- 
tagonism—one element of which was the Viking raids upon the 
more westerly Frankish dominions—prevented the successors of 
Charlemagne from extending their influence upon the Baltic. 
But the work was taken up by later Saxon Dukes, under whose 
protection Liibeck was founded in 1143; by crusading Knights 
of the Sword, who planted themselves at Riga in 1200; by the 
order of Teutonic Knights, who built Marienburg on the Vistula 
as their headquarters in 1309 ; and by Hanseatic merchants, under 
whose powerful confederation Germanic control was established 
in the fourteenth century over all the ‘ Baltic Provinces’ as far 
north as the Gulf of Finland. 

During the whole of this period of Germanic conquest and 
peaceful penetration, Russia (whether centred in Novgorod, or 
Kieff, or Vladimir, or Moscow) was a remote inland State, more 
cogcerned to save itself from extinction at the hands of the 
Tartars on its eastern front than to expand towards the Baltic. 
It was not till Peter the Great in 1703 planted Petrograd on 
territory belonging to Swedish Finland, and thus gave Russia 
a ‘little window to the west,’ that Russia took her place as a 
Baltic Power. 


II 


From the eleventh century, when the Germanic advance first 
began to be really formidable, down to the present day, one of 
the leading lines of North European history has been the struggle 
for the command of the Baltic. Four Powers in turn—Danes, 
Hansards, Poles, Swedes—have succeeded in securing a temporary 
ascendancy ; but it is notable that the Baltic (unlike the Medi- 
terranean, which for five centuries was a Roman lake) has never 
passed under the undisputed control of any single State. 

The Danes in the eleventh century began with the immense 
advantage that they held all the outlets from the Baltic into the 
North Sea.° It was King Canute, famous in English as well as 
Scandinavian history, who laid the foundation of the Danish 
ascendancy. He obtained from his friend and ally the Emperor 
Conrad the Second the cession of Schleswig ; he acquired Pome- 


“ Germanic tribes—Goths,; Vandals, Lombards, and others—had during the 
period of the Roman Empire held the region from the Elbe to the Vistula. 
But these had migrated south and west, and their seats had been occupied by 
the Slavonic Wends, whose descendants still form the basal element of the 
populations of Prussia, Pomerania, and Mecklenburg. 

5 Not till 1658 did Sweden secure the southern portion of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, 
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rania from the Poles, who then were its lords; by conquest he 
extended his power along the coast as far as Samland (the site of 
modern K6énigsberg). About A.D. 1200 the Danish ascendancy 
was at its height. But it was soon afterwards challenged on both 
sea and land : on sea by the ships of those merchant-cities which 
later on formed the nucleus of the Hanseatic League ; on land by 
the knights of the Germanic military orders. Serious defeats 
in 1227 and in 1348 definitely transferred the hegemony of the 
Baltic from the Danes to the Hansards. 

The famous Hanseatic League was formed in the thirteenth 
century as a definitely Baltic confederacy. Liibeck was its head- 
quarters, Wisby in Gotland and Riga on the frontier of Cour- 
land the cities next in importance. An immense increase in 
prosperity and power came in 1241 when Hamburg joined the 
League and thus linked the Baltic with the North Sea by trade 
routes across the Holstein isthmus (anticipatory of the Kiel Canal), 
with which the Danes could not interfere. Further extensions of 
influence in the West came with the accession of such cities as 
Bremen and Cologne to the League, and the founding of out- 
posts at such commercial centres as Bergen and London. The | 
Hanseatic control of the Baltic was as nearly complete as it ever 
became about A.D. 1400, when not far short of eighty cities claimed 
membership of the League. This medieval Germanic sea-power 
was, however, short-lived. The League lacked internal cohesion 
and was weakened by dissensions among its members. The 
countries with which it traded—Russia, Norway, Sweden, Eng- 
land, the Dutch Netherlands—resented its oppressions, began to 
develop commerce on their own account, and above all to build 
navies capable of asserting the ‘ freedom of the seas.’ The great 
geographical discoveries of the fifteenth century opened up rival 
routes for trade. Finally, the growth of the Polish power, which 
crushed the Teutonic Knights (especially at Tannenberg 1410) 
and absorbed the major part of the ‘ Baltic Provinces,’ brought 
the medieval German ascendancy to an end. 

Poland, under her Lithuanian kings of the house of Jagellon, 
for a time stepped into the place left vacant by the collapse of 
the medieval Germanic hegemony of the Baltic. Polish control 
attained its highest point when Courland was secured in 1562. 
But it was an exceedingly imperfect command, because it was 
based almost wholly on territorial and not maritime power. The 
Poles never built an adequate fleet, and consequently their 
ascendancy vanished immediately it was challenged by a sea- 
power. That sea-power appeared early in the seventeenth century 
in the new Swedish monarchy of Gustavus Adolphus. The 
capture of Riga in 1621 marked the beginning of the new era. 
Sweden, during the course of the seventeenth century, 
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succeeded more nearly than any other Power before or since in 
converting the Baltic into a proprietary lake. The Thirty Years 
War, in which the great Gustavus achieved such marvellous 
victories, left her in possession of Western Pomerania and Riigen 
(1648). A successful struggle against a league of Baltic rivals 
(1657-60) secured for her all Danish Scandinavia at the western 
extremity of the sea, and on its eastern shore established her in 
occupation of Carelia, Ingria, Esthonia, and Northern Livonia. 
As she had long ruled over Finland, there remained in 1660 only 
about one tenth part of the Baltic littoral—viz. the reach from 
Riigen to Riga—which did not acknowledge her authority. But 
within this reach lay the territory (Eastern Pomerania and East 
Prussia) of a new, ambitious, aggressive, and unscrupulous 
Power—the Power of Brandenburg-Prussia, at that time under 
the government of the able and far-sighted Hohenzollern, 
Frederick William, known as the Great Elector. 

The Hohenzollerns at the time of the Reformation, by an 
opportune conversion to Protestantism, had become possessed of 
the-East Prussian territories of the Teutonie Knights. Their 
zeal for the Protestant cause during the Thirty Years War, a 
century later, had been rewarded by the cession to them of 
Eastern Pomerania (divided from East Prussia by the Polish 
region of West Prussia). “It was the main task of the Great 
Elector (1640-1688) and his immediate successors to break the 
Swedish supremacy over the Baltic and to link up the scattered 
Hohenzollern dominions by annexing the intervening provinces. 
They had natural allies in this formidable undertaking in the 
Romanof Tsars of Muscovy : for they too were eager to obtain out- 
lets to the Baltic—and by means of the Baltic to the Western 
world—at the expense of the same Swedes and Poles. 

The crucial conflict came in what is known as the Northern 
War (1700-1721) waged by Frederick of Hohenzollern—the first 
of his house to hold the title King of Prussia—Peter the Great 
of Russia, and others, against the meteoric Charles the Twelfth 
of Sweden. The sovereignty of the Baltic was the prize at stake. 
Although Charles at first was brilliantly successful, imprudence 
ultimately led him to defeat, disgrace, and death. His successor, 
in 1721, was compelled to make a peace which gave the coveted 
Western Pomerania to Prussia, while Russia secured Livonia, 
Esthonia, Ingria, Carelia, and a fragment of Finland. It was 
during the course of this war that, as we have already noted, 
Peter founded his new capital for the Muscovite Empire upon 
the alluvial deposits at the mouth of the Neva. Thus Russia 
entered the scene as a Baltic Power, and began for the first time 
to play an important part in the politics of Western Europe. 

Poland remained to be dealt with; but from various causes 
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the day of spoliation was deferred for half a century. Then 
Frederick the Great of Prussia and Catherine of Russia (herself 
by birth a Prussian) initiated those partitions which not only 
eliminated Poland from the circle of Baltic Powers, but also 
removed her as a kingdom altogether from the map of Europe. 
Prussia’s share of the plunder was the long-desired link between 
her hitherto divided Baltic Provinces. Russia acquired Courland 
and Samogitia with their invaluable (because generally ice-free) 
ports of Windau and Libau. Only one other important change 
remained to be effected before the Baltic territories assumed their 
present political aspect. In 1809, during the course of the 
Napoleonic struggle, Russia annexed Finland, for which Sweden 
received Norway as compensation at the Vienna settlement, 1815.° 


II 


Since 1815 there have been, therefore, only four Baltic Powers 
—two old, viz. Denmark and Sweden; two new, viz. Prussia 
and Russia, the latter two divided from each other by the river 
Niemen (or Memel). Baltic politics have been largely dominated 
by the fear which the old and comparatively feeble Powers have 
entertained of the designs and ambitions of the new and increas- 
ingly great Powers. Denmark’s dread of Prussia has made her 
the natural ally of Russia. Sweden’s suspicion of Russian aggres- 
sion has thrown her into the arms of Prussia, and has even 
induced her to go so far as to obtain international guarantees 
against Russian fortification of the Aland Islands, which form a 
bridge from Finland to Scandinavia. Hence there has been 
normally a Baltic balance of power which has kept the peace, and 
maintained the freedom of the sea. This freedom was materially 
increased in 1856, when Denmark was induced—as the result of 
a Conference at Copenhagen, and an international commutation 
fee of some 4,000,0001.—to forgo her ancient claim to levy dues 
on vessels passing through the Sound. Two events have, how- 
ever, during the course of the last half-century seriously disturbed 
the Baltic balance. The first occurred in 1864-6, when Prussia 
wantonly took from the Danish king his two duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein. The second happened precisely fifty years later, 


’* Russia’s comparatively late appearance as a Baltic Power, and her entry by 
way of the acquisition of territories already occupied by peoples of race and 
civilisation alien from herself, means that the Baltic Provinces are hardly yet 
an integral part of Russia. Their inhabitants—Finns, Swedes, Letto-Lithu- 
anians, Germans—still hold themselves aloof from the Russian people proper. 
Petrograd itself is cosmopolitan rather than national. The persistent particu- 
larism of the Baltic Provinces has immensely increased Russia’s task of 
government in times of peace and of defence in the present time of war. 
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when in 1914 the Kiel Canal (cut through Holstein) was opened .- 
to the transit of first-class battleships. It is hardly too much to 
say that Prussia’s successful villainy in 1864 was the prime cause 
of the world-conflagration now raging. It led directly to the 
Austro-Prussian War of 1866; that war was the immediate pre- 
cursor of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870; the ambitions 
excited, the resentments generated, the changes effected by that 
disastrous conflict are obviously among the leading determinants 
of the present titanic struggle. Never did Britain make a more 
fatal mistake in policy than when in 1864 she refused to join 
Russia in preventing the spoliation of Denmark. The story of 
her Baltic diplomacy in that year, as told in Ashley’s Life of 
Palmerston, is as profoundly humiliating as will be the story 
of her Balkan diplomacy during the period 1913-15. When 
Prince Gortchakoff, the Russian Foreign Minister, learned from 
Lord Napier, the British Ambassador, that Britain declined to 
intervene, he is reported (by Lord Redesdale) to have said 
‘Alors, milord, je mets de cété la supposition que |’ Angleterre 
fasse jamais la guerre pour une question d’honneur’! The loss 
of the duchies in 1864 left Denmark so weak that she ceased to 
have her old weight in the Baltic balance. As Prussian military 
and naval power has subsequently developed, she has become 
dependent for her national existence simply and solely upon 
(1) Prussian forbearance, which means merely Prussian waiting 
for the fruit to ripen before it is plucked and swallowed ; (2) the 
support of the Entente Powers, who cannot conceivably allow—if 
they can possibly prevent it—the control of the Sound and the 
Belts to pass into German hands. The opening of the Kiel Canal 
to first-class battleships in 1914 has already made Germany incon- 
testably the dominant naval Power in the Baltic. Germany can 
now, if she wishes, concentrate the whole of her maritime might 
in that sea, whereas Russia is bound to keep separate fleets for 
the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Pacific. Hence Russia has 
been compelled finally to abandon all attempt to maintain naval 
equality with her Baltic rival. In the circumstances her successes 
in the Baltic struggle during the present war are marvellous and 
infinitely creditable. 


IV 


The fate of Denmark, the control of the Sound and the Belts, 
the international position of the Kiel Canal, the command of the 
Baltic, the commerce of Northern Europe—all these big issues 
hang upon the outcome of the present war. If Germany is 
victorious the hegemony of the Baltic and its shores will be not 
the least valuable among the many and magnificent prizes which 
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she will secure. Nay, a German victory is not essential. If 
Germany can, through the good offices of the premature peace- 
mongers, procure a tolerable draw, she will achieve her Baltic 
purposes none the less surely. It was during the fifteen months 
of peace that succeeded the premature Treaty of Amiens in 1802 
that Napoleon made vaster annexations of territory than he had 
been able to accomplish during all the preceding years of war. 
At the end of that brief period he renewed the war with incom- 
parably greater resources and immeasurably better chances of 
obtaining the goal of his ambition—the lordship of the world. 
The awful sequel to the untimely peace of 1802 should be a 
solemn warning to those who would advocate the making of 
terms with an undefeated Germany this or next year. The 
sequel would inevitably be the German absorption of Denmark 
—as also, no doubt, of the Netherlands as an outlet to the North 
Sea—the establishment of commercial and naval control of 
Norway and its dependency Iceland, the building of a colossal 
fleet of Dreadnoughts, airships, and submarines, and then (on 
the Napoleonic model) the renewal of the war with Great Britain 
in circumstances which would give the latter no hope what- 
soever of successful resistance. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance to Great Britain of the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity and independence of Denmark and Norway. Russia’s 
interest in the continuance of the friendly Danish control of the 
inlets and outlets of the Baltic is hardly less supreme. ‘ Russia 
has entered upon this struggle against Germany,’ says Mr. A. J. 
Toynbee in his suggestive book Nationality and the War (p. 348), 
‘ to realise an object vital to her national existence, the liberation 
of the Baltic Sea from German control.’ 


If our hopes are fulfilled [he adds], and the Allies win the War, Russia’s 
most just and most urgent mandate to the Peace Conierence will be 
the removal from the strategical points of vantage in the Baltic of this 
German pirate who menaces the peaceful commerce of all the nations with 
ports upon the Baltic coastline. 


Thus to Russia and Great Britain alike the thorough defeat 
of Germany and the destruction of her naval ascendancy in the 
Baltic are essential. If these necessary preliminaries are achieved 
it will then be possible for the Entente Powers to establish an 
enduring settlement of the North. They will probably strengthen 
Denmark by restoring to her the Duchy of Schleswig, with its 
large Danish population ; they will confirm Denmark in control 
of the Sound and the Belts, and will place under her military 
care the Baltic end of the neutralised Kiel Canal; they will 
guarantee her independence and will give her such financial aid 
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as will enable her effectively to fulfil her international functions” 
as guardian of the gates of the Baltic. 

I conclude a brief and imperfect sketch of a big theme with 
another quotation from Mr. A. J. Toynbee’s book. I agree with 
him when he says ‘In the question of the Baltic the future 
peace of all the European Powers is at stake.’’ 


F. J. C. HearnsHaw. 


’ Nationality and the War, p. 349. 
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CONCERNING PRISONERS OF WAR 


As this most terrible of wars pursues its fateful course, some of its 
present consequences are acquiring an ever-increasing and more 
serious importance. Amongst them we must place, and very 
prominently, the prisoners of war. Many of these unfortunate 
men will soon have been in irksome and deteriorating confinement 
nearly two years, just at the time of life when it is most important 
that they should be able to put forth their best powers without 
let or hindrance. There must be by this time, if the reports of 
the belligerent Powers are correct, nearly four millions. Germany 
claims to have over two millions, and Russia calculated that 
she had half a million before Christmas 1914. France with 
respect to her prisoners as with respect to her own losses 
remains silent. If we picture to ourselves those four millions of 
men, in the full strength of their manhood—‘ in the pink,’ as one 
of our men interned at Groningen expressed it—and how pro- 
foundly for good or ill they are to influence the whole world, after 
the War, for they come from every part of it, and are of every 
shade, colour, and religion, the conditions under which they are 
living and spending one of the most valuable times in their lives 
acquire for us all an ever more momentous importance. 

At the beginning of August 1914, when we in this country 
were just as unprepared for receiving prisoners as we were for 
training our new armies, and became gradually conscious of what 
spies in our very midst really meant for us, we had to intern our 
alien residents on a very large scale indeed. Serious hardships and 
inconveniences were in consequence and of necessity imposed upon 
many who had done nothing at all to deserve them. No one was 
satisfied with either the camps for prisoners or those provided 
for our own men in training, but we had to do the best we could. 
Quite early in September to my surprise I received a semi-official 
request from the German authorities that I would visit Newbury, 
of which German papers were writing with intense bitterness, 
and report upon the conditions prevailing there. It was added 
that they would feel satisfied, even if I had to report unfavour- 
ably, if I could add that the British Government would remedy 
what was wrong as soon as they found themselves able to do so. 
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Needless to say I was able to reply, for we had a most excellent 
Commandant there, who was both firm and sympathetic, that 
both the camp authorities and our own Government were doing 
all they could to mitigate the inconveniences and hardships that 
unexpected internment and imprisonment had brought with 
them. 

This quite unexpected inquiry brought me into communication 
with members of our own Government, and my satisfactory reply 
encouraged the authorities in Germany, when statements ap- 
peared in their own Press accusing us of harsh treatment of 
prisoners in this country, to write and inquire if they were true. 
In consequence I was placed last year by the War Office in 
charge of all social and religious ministrations in all the Prisoners 
of War Camps in Great Britain and Ireland. I was ap- 
pointed not in any official or ecclesiastical capacity, but simply 
because I had proved to be a convenient person to use for the 
purpose, owing to circumstances, but I have been particularly 
glad to have this work just when a great part of my duties abroad 
-~in Belgium, Germany, and Austria-Hungary—had been cut off. 
I felt, too, that as the German authorities and many of their clergy 
and other officials had confidence in my truthfulness and fairness, 
it would be possible for me to contradict false statements when 
they appeared in German newspapers and to help in some small 
degree to get better conditions for our interned and imprisoned 
fellow-countrymen in Germany. 

In neither of these hopes have I been disappointed. Inquiries 
about our own camps constantly come to me now from different 
parts of the German Empire, and last month one of the highest 
officials in Munich, justly respected all over Bavaria, wrote to . 
say that the son of a leading magistrate there was reported to be 
imprisoned in one of our camps in a dark and gloomy cellar, with 
an evil-smelling bed to sleep on, and not enough to eat. This 
abominable slander was read to the young man, in his camp in 
the Isle of Man, and his indignant statement that there was not 
one single word of truth in it was sent back to Bavaria and made 
known, not only in the magistrate’s own family but everywhere 
in Munich. 

We are hoping also to get better things for the British 
prisoners of war throughout the whole German Empire, though 
things are already much better than they were. 

I will now describe the arrangements we make for our own 
prisoners of war and interned. They are scattered all over the 
British Isles—as really suitable places for such large numbers 
are far removed from each other—in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
and England, and especially in the Isle of Man, where there are 
between twenty and thirty thousand men, and where conditions 
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are particularly healthy. In some places an almost ideal building 
was ready to hand at once, as in the case of the Alexandra Palace. 
Every part of that huge building is fully occupied, though not 
overcrowded. There are about 2500 civilians interned there, 
while there is accommodation for 3000 ; and, seeing that it is well 
warmed, well equipped and beautifully decorated in every part, 
with spacious grounds overlooking the whole of London, one 
could hardly wish, if to be interned at all, for more favourable 
conditions. The large theatre holding 1200 people is available 
for entertainments during the week and for services on Sundays, 
and there is a capital band. It is a man’s duty, of course, to see 
how he can best use his time, and many of the men when I was 
there last were studying, exercising, following up some manual 
occupation, or learning languages. 

There are other places where, though the buildings are not so 
large, they are very well adapted for their purpose, as at Hand- 
forth, where the camp is a large rubber manufactory, which had 
just been completed when the War broke out, but not been 
used. It is clean, well warmed and spacious, and entirely suit- 
able for its purpose. At Donington Hall, again, we have an 
admirable ‘camp’ for officers, where they have every convenience 
they can reasonably expect. It is not true, however, that they 
have ‘luxurious surroundings,’ for their rooms are furnished in 
the simplest manner possible. At another place, Dorchester, the 
camp is almost entirely composed of temporary huts built for the 
purpose, and it seems perhaps a little rough compared with others 
where there are large, permanent and excellent buildings ; but, as 
is always the case when the conditions most nearly approach out- 
door life, the health of the men is excellent, and they them- 
selves in very good spirits. There are between four and five 
thousand men there, and no camp is more satisfactory or pleasant 
to visit. 

We follow out our own democratic instincts and traditions in 
dealing with our prisoners, and allow them to appoint their own 
‘ prefects,’ or foremen, to act at meals, and on other occasions, as 
non-commissioned officers, and all are under the supreme com- 
mand of one superior official—German, of course—who is con- 
sulted by the Commandant, and usually taken with him on his 
inspection, and deservedly trusted and respected by the authorities 
and his fellow-prisoners alike. We are thus hoping indeed to be 
able to send back our prisoners with some experience of constitu- 
tional rule and authority and a regard for it. The great thing, of 
course, in the minds of those responsible has been to find the 
men occupation and interest. The social work is therefore of a 
very important character, for of course the combatants, except 
officers, have nothing in the way of books or appliances, and 
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great numbers of. the civilians are poor. The Y.M.C.A., as in- 
our war area abroad and camps here, have full scope for their 
generous activities, and I look to them for the chief help I need 
in providing their ‘Huts’ when accommodation is insufficient 
for services, recreation and other purposes, and even for helping 
me in meeting some of the expenses of the German clergy. The 
Friends’ Emergency League, which has done such splendid work 
in France in building temporary homes and churches, also helps 
us in providing educational books and instruments, and important 
contributions are made for the same purpose from private funds. 

There is great variety in religious ministrations. Roman 
Catholic clergy, Lutheran pastors and laymen—these are excel- 
lent—Jewish Rabbis and clergy of our own and of the Free 
Churches, as well as a Salvation Army captain, all share in this 
important work. I believe it to be of the very highest importance 
that all prisoners of war at this time should have the best men 
we can possibly get for them. They are especially approachable ; 
they have more time to think out things ; many of them have been 
brought face to face with death and must often think of those 
who have not survived, and be led to think how they can make a 
better use of the life and opportunities which still remain to them. 
War is a tremendous searchlight, and helps many men to see 
things in clear and grim reality, and as they have never seen 
them before. It is therefore almost impossible to think of real 
men of God, manly, sincere and sympathetic, going in and out 
amongst them, with appeals for a higher and better life, for duty, 
faith and God, without making a deep and lasting impression. 

In one of our largest camps the Commandant said when I was 
leaving, after some conversation about the very limited accom- 
modation for the Sunday services, ‘ Well, you’ll do your best to 
get it increased, won’t you? I want it at least twice as large, for 
I can assure you that the men who crowd in there on Sundays 
are the best, most reliable, capable and trustworthy men we 
have in the camp.’ Under this Commandant there was a great 
number of the prisoners we took at Loos, and his appreciation of 
the men who attended the services was no more than the apprecia- 
tion the whole camp felt for him. Wherever I went with him, as 
he took me round, the respect which was felt by everyone in the 
place was shown by the cheerful and bright way in which he 
was saluted and the friendly and grateful looks which followed 
him as he passed along. 

I may confidently claim for all Commandants and authorities, 
and for the Home and War Offices, that they are anxious, without 
any undue indulgence, or forgetting that war is war and that the 
prisoners are men who have fought against us, our country and 
its liberties, to do all they can to prevent them from deteriorating 
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in their manhood under the strain of this monotonous, irksome 
and indefinite captivity, either mentally, morally, physically, or 
spiritually. I may add that I have gone everywhere in the camps 
and talked alone with the men, letting them know that I had 
worked in Germany before the War and loved my work there, and 
had received nothing but kindness from everyone, from the Kaiser 
downwards, thus leading them to feel that they could speak to 
me in perfect confidence, and that I should endeavour to remedy 
@ grievance, if it existed. Yet never have I heard one complaint 
or had anything but expressions of grateful acknowledgment that 
the Commandant was doing his best for them ; except in one very 
small camp, where the men complained about one particular 
inconvenience, which had been inevitable and was remedied as 
soon as it conveniently could be. 

pacers 

te Germany the conditions of life in the Prisoners of War 
Camps steadily improve. I suppose none of us will ever forget 
the amazement, sorrow and indignation with which we heard 
of the indignities and cruelties inflicted by the enemy upon 
her prisoners at the beginning of the War. We are told now 
that the military authorities alone were responsible for this 
as part of their policy of ‘ frightfulness,’ but there seems no doubt 
that the people also in many places were both cruel and insult- 
ing to our helpless countrymen, even when they were wounded 
and on their way to hospital and camp. Personally, I cannot but 
make this distinction, from all I have learnt, between the Berlin 
Foreign Office and the military authorities, and as we were un- 
prepared for receiving prisoners and interning aliens, so we must 
remember in justice to the German Government, apart from 
the General Staff, that they too, notwithstanding their barracks 
and other buildings for their own soldiers, were totally unpre- 
pared for receiving, not our own men only, but the vast numbers 
of French and Russians they took prisoner in the early months 
of the War. It is very satisfactory however to know now that 
notwithstanding the ever-increasing numbers of prisoners since 
then, the conditions of the camps—nearly two hundred in 
number—distinctly improve. From all I hear I feel sure that 
I may say that the German Commandants as a class are now 
trying their very best to act in the interests of the men under 
their charge. 

The civilians, about 5000 in number, are interned at 
Ruhleben, a racecourse with grand stand, horse-boxes, etc., quite 
near to Berlin, and the Commandant there, who has an English 
wife, has earned the respect and confidence of our countrymen 
as completely as he possesses that of his own Government. I 
had a letter a few weeks ago from an Englishman who had 
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married a German wife—they are as much suspect in Germany 
as Germans married to Englishwomen are here—in which he said 
‘Judge of my surprise when I was told that I could have fifteen 
days at Christmas with my wife at Crefeld. I was overjoyed.’ 
At another camp I hear our officers are allowed to go for country 
walks unattended, on parole, trusted, as we know they may be, 
to keep their word to return. Not only were conditions bad 
at first in consequence of the absence of proper provision for 
such large numbers at short notice, but the German mode of 
administration proved to be thoroughly unsuitable. We might go 
further and term it disastrous, when we think of all the un- 
necessary and undeserved sufferings it caused, although we could 
not expect them to employ any other methods than those with 
which they were familiar. It was carried out by non-commis- 
sioned officers, and for many years now, after the annual autumn 
manoeuvres, bitter complaints have been made regularly in the 
Reichstag about the harshness and brutalities of this particular 
class to their own men. It has been no uncommon thing to have 
nearly a hundred charges brought forward against one non-com- 
missioned officer ; and I heard.of a case when I was last at. Berne, 
in which nearly a thousand instances of disgusting acts of 
tyranny had been alleged against one single petty officer whose 
business it was to look at the teeth of the men and see that 
they kept them and their mouths clean and in order. Soldiers. 
too writing from the different Fronts to their homes in various 
parts of Germany have complained continually, all through the 
War, of cruelties inflicted upon them by their own non-com- 
missioned officers, and these letters have been mentioned in the 
Reichstag from time to time without any result. We can hardly 
be surprised therefore—it was inevitable—that these men have 
proved to be harsh and unfeeling towards enemies and aliens, 
seeing that they were the same to their fellow-countrymen. No 
watchfulness on the part of Commandants could prevent it in 
the camps any more than commanding officers had been able to 
prevent it in garrison life or manoeuvres. 

Then, again, our own men are not so docile and accustomed 
to discipline as the Germans, and would not, and did not, take 
the bullying and brow-beating to which they were subjected, 
quietly. The result was that, though there were individual non- 
commissioned officers who were fair and just, yet as the majority 
of them were of very different character there was intolerable 
suffering, and mean and persistent persecution. The British 
suffered more than other nationalities as they are more indepen- 
dent and less accustomed to military authority. It may be easily 
understood therefore how one might meet two parents in the 
same afternoon as I have done in London, and while one would 
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say ‘I have just heard from my son in Ruhleben and he tells 
me they are treated worse than dogs there. He does not know 
how he can go on bearing it,’ yet another would say ‘ My son tells 
me that it’s not at all bad in Ruhleben. They get on fairly well, 
and are finding things quite decent.’ It would be just a question 
of whether there was the good or bad type of non-commissioned 
officer in each case. 

A little time ago I was told an amusing story which I need 
not mind repeating here, as it shows that an unpromising start 
may have a satisfactory end. In one of the camps where com- 
batants were imprisoned a new non-commissioned officer had been 
added to the staff. The first night that he came on duty, before 
turning off the light, he said by way of asserting himself ‘ Now 
you English swine, you worse than dogs and cats and farmyard 
fowls, the light is going out and if I hear a sound after that 
you'll suffer for it, I can tell you,’ and so on. There was an 
instant silence which to an Englishman would have been at once 
suspicious, but which was to the non-commissioned officer an 
intense satisfaction. After a moment or two a dog was heard 
barking loudly at the bottom of the room, and the sergeant, 
angry and surprised, went down to find and turn it out, mutter- 
ing ‘Everyone knows dogs are not allowed.’ As he drew near 
the place two or three cats mewed and spit at each other just 
behind him. Startled and furious he wheeled round to find 
nothing, but to hear, at that end of the room: he had just left, 
the shrill crowing of a cock. Growing very hot and angry, he 
looked suspiciously at the silent and still forms of the men on every 
side, when suddenly they all lifted their heads and began to 
cough violently. The noise must have been almost as nerve- 
trying as shrapnel! With his hands to his ears he strode back 
to the place he had left and turning round, with heated face, 
waited. When the coughing at last ceased, and there was quiet, 
he said in an almost choking voice ‘Gentlemen, I’m sorry 
I said what I did. Will you think no more of it? I have my 
duty to do. Let us work together and perhaps after all we 
may be friends.’ Anyone who knows the average Englishman 
there would know how that appeal would go home, and how the 
men would say to themselves ‘He’s a sportsman after all,’ and 
go contentedly off to sleep, and that after such a start they would 
give their officer no more unnecessary trouble. 

But the non-commissioned officer administration is long since 
over in German camps, as far at any rate as our own men are 
concerned. There was a change for the better early last year, 
when these officers were taken away for active service and re- 
placed by those who had served at the Front. They told me this 
at the War Office with great satisfaction. ‘You'll be glad to 
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know that things are better than they were,’ they said, ‘now 
that those who have been opposite our men in the trenches, 
fought them and learnt to respect them there, are in charge of 
them.’ There is much food for reflection in this striking incident. 
But as the year went on the Commandants saw that it would be 
best to put our own men in charge as far as possible in all the 
minor duties, and so appointed them, and finally arranged things 
just as they are in the camps in this country; and now our 
countrymen are allowed to elect all minor officials themselves, 
which is, in every way, we feel, the most satisfactory course. As 
far as social matters and food go now there is nothing to complain 
of, though, of course, we doubt if our men could live in anything 
like health, if at all, unless they had bread and parcels of food 
regularly sent to them. They could not, unless driven by starva- 
tion, eat the black war-bread supplied them ; while the soup and 
coffee are very poor and unsatisfying. 

The Russians however have no such difficulties, as they are 
accustomed to the sour rye bread—in some poor districts in Russia 
they think of Paradise as a place ‘where everyone will have 
enough black bread to eat ’"—and so they are the gainers, for our 
men, wherever they have them as fellow-prisoners, usually give 
them their camp rations. They have tremendous appetites, these 
great giants from the Steppes and country villages, and all sorts 
of stories are told of Englishmen trying to ply them with food 
until satisfied, but always without success. 

Ruhleben is now very complete. There is a large recreation 
hall—available for services also—supplied by the Y.M.C.A., and 
classes and all kinds of occupations go regularly on. My last 
letter informed me that there was a pantomime nightly which 
was quite good ; a picture-palace, a camp journal, and an excel- 
lent band. No one need be dull or idle or pass the time unprofit- 
ably unless he is determined to make no use of the opportunities 
the camp affords him. We must, however, feel the deepest. sym- 
pathy with the prisoners, for the monotony, confinement, absence 
from all that makes life dear, and above all the miserable uncer- 
tainty as to how long their irksome captivity is to last, must make 
it a daily anxiety and continued strain. The authorities, and 
German people through them, have been very much impressed 
with the resourcefulness, initiative, versatility, and good spirits 
our men have shown from the first; and our discerning and ex- - 
perienced chaplain in Berlin, who visits all he can, wrote in one 
of his recent letters ‘I’m proud of them!’ 

Many men have been allowed to offer themselves for work 
outside, and having done so are not allowed to withdraw their 
offer until the War is over, nor to choose the kind of work. This 
has caused much friction with the authorities, as they naturally 
refused to do anything which directly or indirectly was concerned 
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with the manufacture of ammunition. It is strange to us, almost 

inconceivable that they should be expected to do so, though pos- 
sibly the more logical Teutonic mind sees no difference between 
doing the work which releases others for munitions and doing it 
oneself. We feel, however, that there is a difference. In the 
Mosaic legislation there was the prohibition—it is repeated again 
and again—‘ Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk.’ 
It could not make the least difference, of course, whether the 
flesh of a young kid was stewed in the milk which its own mother 
had given or in that of another goat. But it was evidently felt 
that there would be something brutalising in the act; and we 
feel that they would be somewhat callous men who could work 
cheerfully at shot and shell intended for their own countrymen’s 
destruction. It was a relief to me, I know, when I heard from our 
chaplain at Riga ‘ The Church bell has been taken away,’ to 
know that it could not now, after calling us to prayer so often, 
be melted down and made into ammunition to destroy our 
brave Russian Allies, if Riga should fall into the enemy’s 
hands. That intuition which, outside the realm of either logic 
or strict reason, leads our men in Germany to say ‘No, we will 
not work at munitions to be used against our own countrymen’ 
is, some of us believe, one of those things which go to form the 
highest character and noblest ideals. 

I wish I could report as satisfactory provision for religious 
services for the prisoners in Germany as we have provided for 
those in this country. There is only one clergyman in the whole 
German Empire of British nationality—the Rev. H. M. Williams, 
Chaplain of Berlin—and he has his own regular services to main- 
tain at St. George’s, as it is for those duties he was really 
allowed to remain in the country. He has in the most heroic 
way possible visited the prisoners as well, and in a recent letter 
he said ‘I have visited and held services in forty-eight camps in 
the last six weeks’; but one feels that such superhuman efforts 
cannot well be maintained, and that he ought to have at least 
four other clergy sent out to his assistance. No appeals to the 
German Foreign Office to allow anything of this character have 
as yet brought us any answer, though we shall still persevere in 
making them. There are American clergy at work, a clergyman 
of our own Church (though not British), at least forty German 
pastors, and some German student Christians also giving a 
helping hand, and I dare say our men are grateful enough for their 
services ; but they ought to be allowed to have Englishmen to 
minister to Englishmen there, as we arrange that Germans shall 
minister to Germans here. It is difficult indeed to understand why 
the German Government will not grant us such a reasonable 
and just request. 
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It is not easy to get any very definite information as to the 
numbers of British prisoners in Austria. They are few, I feel 
sure, but we may be certain that they are well treated. Not a 
word of complaint has come from Austria, or about Austrians, 
since the War began. While English girls, teaching and work- 
ing in families in Germany, were sent out of the country, the 
Austrians besought theirs to remain, and in some cases offered 
them double salaries to do so. They are allowed to go freely to 
and fro and to travel by rail. Austrian prisoners of war in Serbia 
acted as orderlies in the hospitals during the typhus epidemic and 
died in great numbers. They even relieved the Serbians, I am 
told, on the frontier and did sentry duty! Our Chaplains—all 
have now returned—two of whom were taken prisoner when the 
Bulgarian invasion took place, assure me that they had the 
greatest kindness and courtesy from the Austrian officers, and 
that their Austrian orderlies wept bitterly when they had to 
leave them. Again and again Austrians have said ‘ We are sorry 
to be fighting against England, and never expected it.’ 

In Russia the Governors of the various provinces, as soon as 
prisoners began to arrive in Siberia, where they were sent be®ause 
at that distance few would be tempted to try to escape and there- 
fore need not be put in compounds behind barbed wire, issued 
proclamations to the peasants. These were very remarkable pro- 
ductions indeed, especially the one put forth by the Governor 
of Akmolinsk, hundreds of miles from a railway, and in the heart 
of the Steppes—I know the place well—of which a copy was sent 
me. In it he reminded the peasants that enemies when taken 
prisoners were not to be regarded as ‘enemies’ any longer but 
received into the peasants’ houses, helped to obtain work, and to 
keep themselves from deteriorating idleness. ‘The Russian 
people have too noble a soul,’ he said, ‘for them to be cruel to 
those in misfortune. Peasants! receive not the prisoners sent 
to you as your enemies. In the majority they are peaceful and 
hard workers, and only by force of necessity have they taken part 
in battle . . . Bear yourselves to them with dignity. Be just 
and have consideration for others’ sorrow.’ 

These lofty sentiments were accompanied by the most practical 
directions as to the way in which the Czar’s proclamation that 
prisoners were to be allowed to work, earn money, and preserve 
their self-respect was to be carried out. The prisoners were told 
in the same proclamation that they would be required to ‘ behave 
with decency, not violate the order of the village, be civil to all, 
and especially to their hosts, and obey the orders of the village 
authorities.’ Finally all alike were told that a careful and regular 
inspection would be made of every house in which a prisoner was 
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received. The names of those who were to inspect were given. 
I have since heard how carefully and regularly these inspections 
have been made. 

I do not think I have ever read anything more remarkable in 
my life than this public notice, issued on his own initiative, quite 
early in the War, by a simple provincial Governor, so far away 
from all the great centres of life and civilisation. It speaks clearly 
enough for the spirit in which the Russians have undertaken and 
carried out their ‘Holy War.’ The practical results too of this 
enlightened policy must be excellent, and in many cases I know 
that they have been so. In village after village, where all the 
able-bodied men have left, the work of carpenters, wheelwrights, 
shoemakers, tailors, agriculturists, etc., goes on as before, and 
the absent workers are replaced by orderly and contented sub- 
stitutes, grateful for the kind treatment accorded them. Our 
own British-owned mines in Siberia now have Austrian prisoners 
contentedly at work in place of the Russians and Khergese who 
have been mobilised and sent to the Front. All are voluntary 
workers, and none, I am assured, are compelled to work or 
required to do anything for which they are unfitted or which 
they find uncongenial. 

Russia’s attitude to her prisoners was symbolised to me when 
I read, early in the War, the description of a gigantic Russian 
stooping over a stricken and wounded German, and saying to 
him ‘Don’t worry. You are amongst friends. Try to forget 
that you are a prisoner, and think only that you are a guest.’ Mr. 
Robert McCormick, whose father had been American Ambassador, 
was invited last year by M. Sazonoff and the Grand Duke 
Nicholas to visit the Russian Front; and in his interesting book 
With the Russian Army he tells us amongst other things of the 
humane way in which prisoners of war have been treated. Care 
for their prisoners is to the Russians a religious duty, and Mr. 
McCormick gives a characteristic illustration. The enemy had 
been continually bombing an old freight shed, where there were 
wounded, and a lady was very emphatic in her denunciations of 
bomb attacks upon hospitals. ‘Why don’t you concentrate the 
prisoners’ wounded here?’ asked a man present. ‘Oh,’ she 
replied with a visible shudder, ‘God would not like that.’ 

When we remember that to the Russians God and Christ are 
interchangeable terms, and that they frequently use the former 
where we should use the latter, we can see the real significance 
of that remark ‘ God would not like that.’ 


Our Government has been accused of very inhumane treatment 
of German missionaries, and others, captured in the Cameroons, 
and the charges have been widely circulated in America, and 
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mentioned in our own newspapers also. Attention was drawn to 
the entirely unfounded nature of these charges in Goodwill for 
January last, and I cannot do better—as space would not permit 
me to deal with these charges here—than refer the reader who 
wishes to know the truth to a Blue-book issued by Wyman and 
Sons,’ containing ‘Correspondence relative to the alleged ill- 
treatment of German subjects captured in the Cameroons.’ We 
all admit mistakes were made early in the War, and hardships 
inflicted owing to our own want of experience and unprepared- 
ness ; but few, if any, impartial people will refuse to acknowledge 
that this is all that is to be laid to our charge. The really terrible 
things which happened in the Cameroons were the result of the 
misgovernment and oppression which the natives had been com- 
pelled to endure from the enemy’s officials before the War began. 


One really bright spot, however, which stands out from 
all the rest, as one thinks of prisoners of war in different countries, 
is the camp at Groningen where our Naval Division was interned 
after being withdrawn from Antwerp. In one sense they too 
claim our deepest sympathy, for they have had only five days 
of the War, though they suffered real hardships in that time, 
and since then have been kept in confinement—and are there for 
an indefinite period. They are not actually prisoners of war, 
nor are they taking part in the struggle, nor working at home, 
and so feel particularly out of it. As they are young, vigorous 
and capable men—some 1800 in number—it is little wonder that 
they chafe under this trial, and feel that they are wasting one 
of the most important times in their lives. This is not, however, 
what I feel when I visit them! The first night—and I have 
spent many—I had with them, in the course of the ‘straight 
talk’ which closes every day when I am there, I could not but 
take the one word ‘ Opportunity’ as my subject. The camp is 
well arranged, constructed and equipped; there is everything: 
done to keep the men mentally and physically fit, the government 
of the camp is so excellent, and the chaplains so good, manly, 
and earnest; the workshops, libraries, hospital, post office, re- 
creation hall, and men’s quarters are so admirable; they have 
such abundant leave to go into the town, such opportunities for 
study offered by the University, such kind treatment and courtesy 
from the Dutch officers and families, that there is no excuse for 
anyone not using this time of detention for real mental, physical, 
moral and spiritual improvement. It is indeed a great ‘ oppor- 
tunity.’ It is a model camp, and though it is far from perfect 
—nothing is—I am always thankful and proud that Holland 
has had such an object-lesson of the way in which our young 

1 Cd. 7974 (1915). 
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countrymen can do their best, under such difficult and trying 
circumstances, to uphold our British traditions and good name. 

And if we have a model camp in Holland, I should like to 
say, in conclusion, that I consider Holland has nobly tried to do 
her duty all through this War, and proved herself a model neutral 
State. One night during my last visit, I had our own Commo- 
dore to preside when lecturing to the men, and the next the 
Dutch Commandant, and there was really no distinction in the 
warm and hearty receptions given them by the men, on their 
taking the chair. 

As I write these lines I have just had one of the interned men 
in to see me—they are allowed to come over whenever there is 
illness in the family and spend three or four weeks—and he has 
told me how his friends had not realised what their internment 
meant until they saw him going from them and pictured his 
arrival at home! Can we not imagine the poor fellows standing 
there and gazing after him? 

This War has put many things in startlingly new lights to 
us ; and for me, as I think of those young eyes looking so wist- 
fully beyond their barbed-wire and other barriers, I find a fresh 
pathos in the familiar petition ‘ And to show Thy pity upon all 
prisoners and captives,’ and a new far-reaching and challenging 
significance in those two alternatives given us by our Lord 
‘I was in prison and ye visited Me’ and ‘I was in prison and 
ye visited Me not.’ 


HERBERT Bury, Bishop. 
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OUR GREATEST PRIVILEGE AND 
GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT 


For well-nigh two years we have regarded Shakespeare, so far 
as we have regarded him at all of late, solely as a Patriot and 
a War-Poet, and by so doing have run some risk of forgetting 
altogether his claim to be the greatest dramatist of our own 
if not of all nations; it is perhaps just as well that the Tercen- 
tenary of his death should fall in war time, for it will tend to 
bring us back to our attitude of reverence and never-ceasing 
gratitude for all that he has done for us. 

* It is also time to readjust our point of view regarding his 
life and work in the light of what recent criticism has done in 
the way of showing us the true Shakespeare. There has never 
been an age so rich or so diverse in Shakespearean criticism as 
our own : we have been able, in a more unbiassed manner than 
our fathers, to glean what there was of lasting value in the pages 
of Dryden, Johnson, Coleridge, Lamb, and Hazlitt; added to 
this there has been the never sufficiently to be praised life-study 
of Sir Sidney Lee, and the fact that we are somehow more honest 
or more inspired than our ancestors. Whatever the cause, there 
can be no doubt that the studies of Brandes, Ten Brink, Taine, 
Raleigh, Bradley, Frank Harris, Masefield and Dowden have 
opened up new roads of thought, each of them different from 
the other, but each converging on the one end we would all 
attain, the heart of Shakespeare. 

We recognise now, for instance, that Wordsworth was far 
more of a seer than Browning, and more probably right when 
he suggested that in the Sonnets we have the real living Shake- 
speare: ‘with this key Shakespeare unlocked his heart.’ The 
theory that we know little or nothing of the dramatist’s own 
life or point of view is exploded, we may hope, for ever: the 
truth is that we know more, not less, about the actual details 
of his life than we do about any other dramatist of his time, 
owing to the indefatigable energy of Sir Sidney Lee, Professor 
Wallace, and others ; and, as Bagehot says, Shakespeare is after 
all his own biographer. Surely no man could desire a better 
Boswell. As it was one of Shakespeare’s quite peerless gifts to 
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be able to make a fictitious character live more really than many 
people with whom we have been intimately connected all our 
lives, so when he comes to portraying his own idiosyncrasies 
we find that we know Shakespeare better almost than anybody 
else in the whole world. It has been said of course that it is 
the business of the dramatist to treat his art objectively, to stand 
right outside it and so far to obliterate his own point of view 
as to be able to step into the very body and soul of his dramatis 
personae and, for the time being, to become them : to see life 
from their particular niche and to utter sentiments (which may 
be totally opposed to his own) which fit their character. This 
is all quite true and sound criticism, but when Homer nods, when 
the character for some inexplicable reason gratuitously emphasises 
points in his disposition which tend rather to retard than to develop 
the action, we may justifiably begin to think that at these times 
the personality of the author is unconsciously obtruding itself 
and is, in a word, his own temperament giving voice to its likes 
and dislikes. 

Again, when a dramatist returns time after time to the same 
peculiarities in his major creations, it is obvious that he is at 
any rate interested in those peculiarities either because they are 
his own obsessions or are possessed by his most intimate friends. 
No man can depict what he fails to understand, nor does he 
usually attempt to draw what never interests him; Shakespeare, 
for instance, nowhere gives us a living portrait of the zealous 
Puritan fanatic reformer, or the shopkeeping, middle-class 
citizen : neither type interested him. 

Two types alone stand out among his delineations of men’ : 
as Doctor Johnson shrewdly remarks, Shakespeare has no heroes : 
his best pictures of men are those which depict them as creatures 
of obvious human failings like unto ourselves, and they stand out, 
very clear-cut, in two main groups. 

First there is the group which we identify as like in 
nearly all points to Shakespeare himself—the Hamlet, Biron, 
Vincentio, Orsino, Prospero, Jaques, Macbeth, Posthumus, 
Richard the Second type. These men are amazingly alike even 
when, by all the laws of drama, they ought not to be. They 
all love solitude, are far too much given to introspection and 
thinking too precisely on the event, it is their great failing that 
their native hue of resolution is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought, they all find solace in music, they are gentle, almost 
too gentle, ‘too full of the milk of human kindness,’ in all of 


* Coleridge, it may be noted in passing, recognised this characteristic of 
character-grouping. ‘ Shakespeare’s characters,’ he says, ‘ may be reduced to a 
few—that is to say, a few classes of characters. Biron is seen again in 
Mercutio, in Benedick, and in several others.’ 
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them their imaginative faculty is developed at the expense of 
all their other faculties. They may in some cases describe them- 
selves as ‘ plain, blunt men,’ but as a matter of fact they delude 
themselves when they say so: the truth is that they are all 
poets: they never speak anything but the purest-poetry: they 
are simply Shakespeare, Shakespeare himself speaking through 
the lips of these kings and princes and dukes, Shakespeare the 
gentle, the passionate, the irresolute. After all, if we take 
Leonardo da Vinci’s opinion to be worth anything, we should 
expect this. ‘For the form,’ he says, ‘we go to Nature and 
use our observations, for the soul we look into our own hearts 
and paint ourselves.’ 

This it is that seems to me to account for Shakespeare’s failure 
when we begin to analyse his depiction of the second broad 
group—the men of action. For who are Shakespeare’s men of 
action ? 

Othello? He begins as man of action and ends as man of 
action, but in the middle of the play he is the poet, imaginative, 
given to much thinking (it is almost a sine qua non that our 
men of action should not be overburdened with intellect: it is 
just because they don’t waste time in overmuch thinking that 
we admire them so), an abominably bad judge of character (where 
your man of action is almost infallible), suspicious to an extra- 
ordinary degree. He talks too much. 

Macbeth? He is superstitious, lily-livered in his fear of 
blood, more a poet, and of a far more sensitive soul than Othello. 

Prince Heny7? As a king he may compel admiration,’ but 
as a man he is almost beneath contempt: he is a low, common 
cad who deserts his friends, butchers his enemies, and makes 
love like a savage. 

Hotspur? Shakespeare’s masterpiece of the man of action is 
a medley of contrarieties, who hates ‘mincing poetry’ and yet 
employs it ad nauseam, losing himself in a labyrinth of mistimed 
philosophic reflection when he ought to be the courageous hero 
of few words and brave deeds. 

Richard the Second? Heavens! no. Falconbridge? He is 
slavishly copied from The Troublesome Raigne and scarcely 
improved. 

Search the plays through and through, and you will find 
that Shakespeare mars in some particular all his men of action. 
The truth is that he is not sufficiently interested in them to 
understand them. How otherwise can we explain the fact that 

* Even Stopford Brooke, who is one of Henry’s devotees, ventures to dissent 
from the popular theory. ‘ Many think that Shakespeare painted Henry as the 
perfect king; as almost the perfect man. I am surprised when I read that 


view. Shakespeare sat far too close to fact to represent Henry as entirely 
noble. He painted him as he was: the crafty politician . . .’ and so on. 
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he never took the trouble to depict a Raleigh, a Hawkins, a 
Frobisher, a Drake, or a Sir Philip Sidney? He had models 
enough near at hand : he must have come into intimate contact 
with men of this famous breed ; he nowhere portrays them any 
more than he portrays the zealous Puritan or the middle-class 
shopkeeper. He had nothing in common with them. He had, 
truly, the finest experiencing nature ever given to man ; his mind 
was like a highly sensitive photographic plate. Consequently he 
has immortalised types which will live for ever in tragedy and 
comedy. His Falstaff, about whom it has been said that if anyone 
were to garner up all the humour and gaiety of his entire life it 
would amount to about the worth of one sentence of the immortal 
knight; his Nurse in Romeo and Juliet who remains ever fresh 
when all our real nurses are forgotten; his Dogberry, who con- 
tains the essence of all the policemen we have had the misfortune 
to know; his Shallow, whose humour Masefield compares to an 
apple-loft in some old barn where the apples of last year lie 
sweet in the straw—all these are in the world’s great portrait 
gallery. Yet it must not be forgotten that, in spite of these, 
Shakespeare had his limitations, and this failure to depict the 
man of action was one of the most noticeable. He seems himself 
to have been a man obsessed with a horror of bloodshed. He 
can never quite rise to an adequate description of courage—as 
Frank Harris says, when we want to see this side of life faithfully 
rendered we have to turn to Bunyan: Valiant-for-Truth, with 
his ‘I fought till my sword did cleave to my hand and when they 
were joined together as if a sword grew out of my arm, and when 
the blood ran through my fingers, then I fought with most 
courage,’ is quite beyond the scope of Shakespeare. 

But, as Professor Saintsbury says in his Peace of the Augus- 
tans, ‘it is not a sin for a potato not to be a peach or not to be sorry 
because it is one’: it is not Shakespeare’s fault if he left us no 
picture of the modern public-school boy or drew the happy 
warrior less happily than Wordsworth : what is sinful is for us 
to pretend that he did what he did not do. ‘For the soul we look 
into our own hearts and ‘paint ourselves.’ 

So when Shakespeare came to portray womanhood I believe 
he painted those whom he knew, and sometimes idealised them 
to such a degree that they became lifeless abstractions. 

Hazlitt’s dictum that ‘Shakespeare’s heroines (though they 
have been found fault with as insipid) are the finest in the world,’ 
like most of Hazlitt’s judgments hits the nail on the head. 

When suddenly we are asked to pick out our favourite heroines 
in fiction we are hard put to it to think of any with whom we 
would willingly spend our days. Scott once, in Jeanie Deans, 
painted a real live girl, Meredith again and again ; but scarcely 
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any other writer has succeeded in pleasing the fastidious male~* 
Shakespeare certainly has left the best we know, but with many 
even of his we are prone to find fault. 

Who, for instance, would willingly marry an Ophelia? She 
is scarcely more than a puppet. There are times when we are 
so tortured in Othello that we long for any girl of our acquaintance 
to change places for half-an-hour with Desdemona. There 
simply would have been no tragedy had a flesh-and-blood girl 
been in her situation : it is Desdemona’s dumbness, Desdemona’s 
ethereal qualities that allow a tragedy which strains the proba- 
bilities almost to breaking-point. 

In Cordelia, however, Shakespeare rises to his highest : 
though she speaks barely a hundred lines she lives for us for ever ; 
her foolish obstinacy, her show of temper as she leaves her 
sisters, her amazing filial devotion, all endear her to us so that 
she stands out far above all the other girls whom Shakespeare 
depicted. The truth is that Shakespeare was always painting 
ideal portraits of girls: in Rosalind, in Portia, in Beatrice, in 
Juliet. Again and again we have the same sprightly, witty, 
loose-talking, boyish girl who is like no one we ever met, but in 
some points like the girl of our dreams. 

Occasionally we get a picture of a shrew as in Adriana, 
Katherine, or Constance (in the earlier scenes), and from hints 
that Shakespeare drops from time to time we may well believe 
that he was here depicting that unfortunate Anne Hathaway, the 
wife who was eight years older than her husband, to whom the 
second-best bed was his last bequest. In Volumnia, that splendid 
Roman matron, he has paid a grand tribute to mothers, and it is 
quite on the cards that in the bloodless abstractions with which 
he occupied himself in his closing years, in Perdita, Marina, and 
Miranda, he may well have had in mind his daughter Judith. 
But it none the less remains true that he never succeeds in paint- 
ing any type of womanhood so successfully again as he did in 
Cleopatra. No other woman in Shakespeare is worthy to com- 
pare with her: she is astoundingly alive and real. She has the 
power of making us feel that had we been Antony we should have 
done what Antony did, and in re-reading the play it seems im- 
possible to imagine that Shakespeare drew entirely from his 
imagination when he conceived such a character. Frank Harris’s 
theory that Cleopatra and Cressida are both portraits of the Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets, that Shakespeare’s great tragedy was his 
unbridled passion for this lady, call her Mary Fitton or whom 
you will, is at least plausible and becomes more and more likely 
as we follow up the threads of his argument.° 


* Masefield’s dictum appears to me to be the truest generalisation with regard 
to Shakespeare’s heroines. ‘The playing of women’s parts by boys may have 
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That Shakespeare personally experienced deep suffering of 
some sort seems to be obvious; it is inconceivable that he should 
have written Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth, and Othello had he not 
himself been in the depths; what that experience was we cannot 
now know for certain, but, judging from what we do know of 
him, it appears more likely to have been an agony of love, of 
treachery, and baseness in love than anything else. The story of 
the friend being deputed to make love to the girl for the hero 
does not occur, be it remembered, only in the Sonnets : we have 
the same story retold in Much Ado about Nothing and in Twelfth 
Night. It is an absurd story for a dramatist so versatile as 
Shakespeare to harp on, but he somehow cannot get away from it, 
as he would not were he recalling an episode in his own life. 
When we recollect how often Shakespeare inveighs against the sin 
of ingratitude, to him obviously the worst offence imaginable, it 
lends colour all the more strongly to the theory that Shakespeare 
sent the young Herbert to plead his cause with Mary Fitton only 
to discover that she succumbed to the attractiveness of the friend 
aud betrayed Shakespeare by giving herself to his friend. 

Whatever the truth of this may be, there is at least no doubt 
that Shakespeare was more successful in his portraiture of women 
when he was painting the coquette, the wanton Cleopatra (whom 
he seemed to know right down to the utmost depths), than he was 


in any other type of womanhood at all. Even Ruskin noticed 
that nearly all Shakespeare’s women were faultless, but he does 
not conclude therefore as we do that they were, for this very 
reason, unhuman and untrue to life. 


II 


It has been said that Shakespeare spent his life in two places : 
in the Court, mingling with the young gallants who had taken 
him up and found his witty, sunny disposition to their liking ; 
and in the taverns with Ben Jonson and Marlowe, where he met 
the Bardolphs, Falstafis, and Quicklys of life. The middle of 
humanity he never knew, but only the extremes. This may be 
due to all sorts of reasons; one certainly was that he was in- 
herently an aristocrat ; by a strange paradoxical irony apparently 
he was also a snob. Somehow in the light of this it is easier to 
understand the way in which Mary Fitton treated him, ‘ now she 
would and now she wouldn’t ’—always keeping him on the tenter- 
limited Shakespeare’s art. His women are kept within the range of thought and 
emotion likely to be understood by boys. This may account for their whole- 
some, animal robustness. There is no trace of the modern heroine, the common 
woman overstrained, or the idle woman in her megrims, in any Shakespearean 
play. They are alive and hearty. They lead a vigorous life and go to bed 
tired. They never forget that they are animals. They never let anyone else 
forget that they are also divine.’ 
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hooks alternately of hope and despair until she finally married: 
for the second time and left London for ever. Genius was ever 
unhappy in its relations with the opposite sex, and it appears 
unlikely that Shakespeare was an exception to a rule which has 
scarcely ever been broken except in the case of the Brownings. 

It has been the fashion for many years now to extol Shake- 
speare’s sense of humour as almost the most perfectly developed 
which we possess; but Doctor Johnson noticed what many of us 
nowadays feel: that many of his so-called comic scenes are in- 
tolerably dull owing to the eternal playing upon words in which 
the characters indulge. Just as Euphuism was a passing phase, a 
fashion of the moment, so this habit of punning, so dear to the 
heart of Shakespeare, once it reaches its zenith in Sidney Smith, 
ceases to have any claim upon our attention: it has become the 
very lowest form of wit—cheap, vulgar, relegated to the less 
desirable type of music-hall. No fashion changes more quickly 
than the fashion of fun, the criterion of what is or what is not 
humorous; it is this that so surprises us in Johnson’s further 
sjatement when he says that in his comic scenes Shakespeare 
seems to produce without labour what no labour can improve. 
Hazlitt strikes a truer note when he says that we prefer Shake- 
spearean tragedy to Shakespearean comedy for the simple reason 
that tragedy is better than comedy. Nothing, for instance, could 
be more tedious or more wooden to modern ears than the opening 
scene of Romeo and Juliet with its silly talk about ‘choler,’ 
‘collier,’ and ‘collar.’ It is now almost painful to have to attri- 
bute such drivel to the pen that created Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
Sir Toby Belch, and Bottom. 

Shakespeare’s failures in the world of humour are more notice- 
able than any other man’s for the simple reason that he was more 
richly endowed with the precious gift than any other man; as 
Meredith truly points out, from Mother Earth 


Came the honeyed corner of his lips, 

The conquering smile wherein his spirit sails" 
Calm as the God who the white sea-wave whips, 
Yet full of speech and intershifting tales, 

Close mirrors of us: thence had he the laugh 
We feel is hers. 


There was in his life a summer time when his innate capacity 
for sunny gaiety came to full expression in the golden comedies 
of Twelfth Night, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and As You 
Like it. eq] 

How different is his success in the ever-famous Nurse and. in 
Bully Bottom and their likes, all of whom he saw with loving 
observation, from his pictures of men of action : very rarely does 
his humour become sardonic or contemptuous : rather is it closely 
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allied with Meredith’s Comic Spirit—sympathetic, harmless and 
beautiful as summer lightning. As Meredith says of him : 
Shakespeare is a well-spring of characters which are saturated with 
the Comic Spirit; with more of what we call blood-life than is to be found 
anywhere else: and they are of this world, but they are of the world 
enlarged to our embrace by imagination and by great poetic imagination. 


So much for the particular. But it is when Meredith 
generalises on the Comic Spirit that he gives us so true a picture 
of Shakespearean humour. 

It has the sage’s brows, and the sunny malice of a faun lurks at the 
corners of the half-closed lips drawn in an idle wariness of half-tension. 
It shows sunlight of the mind, mental richness rather than noisy enormity. 
Its common aspect is one of unsolicitous observation, as if surveying a 
full field and having leisure to dart on its chosen morsels, without any 
fluttering eagerness. Men’s future upon earth does not attract it; their 
honesty and shapeliness in the present does: and whenever they wax out 
of proportion, overblown, affected, pretentious, bombastical, hypocritical, 
pedantic, fantastically delicate; whenever it sees them self-deceived or 
hoodwinked, given to run riot in idolatries, drifting into vanities, con- 
gregating in absurdities, planning short-sightedly, plotting dementedly, 
whenever they are at variance with their professions and violate the 
unwritten laws binding them in consideration one to another; whenever 
they offend sound reason, fair justice: are false in humility, or mixed 
with conceit, individually or in the bulk—the Spirit overhead will look 
humanely malign and cast an oblique light on them, followed by volleys 
of silvery laughter. 


This so exactly and so perfectly describes Shakespeare’s 
humour that to add or subtract a word is only to spoil a consum- 
mately exact picture. It leaves nothing to be said. Every iota 
of this criticism applies with wonderful exactness to all his finest 
comic scenes. 


III 


We should have thought, from the fact that Shakespeare must 
have met many hundreds of boys on the stage, that he would have 
left us one deathless portrait at least of the human boy, but by a 
strange paradox he has left no picture of the living boy we know. 
All Shakespeare’s boy-characters are precocious and almost 
girlish in their ways. Arthur is far the best of them, and may 
well stand as a type for all the others. There is no question of his 
being alive : he holds a very dear place in our hearts among the 
gallery of Shakespeare’s most successful characters, but he is 
scarcely the boy as we know him : he is all angelic love, a woman- 
child in his unselfish sympathy, exceedingly tender and sweet of 
heart, almost perfect and yet quite natural, never mawkish or 
sentimental : he is a wonderful creation, tear-compelling in his 
pathetic helplessness just as are the prattling Princes or Macduff’s 


son. 
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So then we see, whether we are discussing Shakespeare’s~ 
heroes, heroines, humour or boy characters, broadly defined some 
of his own peculiar idiosyncrasies : his gentle, forgiving, almost 
feminine mind stands out at every phase of his life’s journey and 
betrays him to us. It remains for us to fill in the portrait by 
noting in a careful re-reading what other qualities he seems to 
place in the category of good or bad. 

First and by far the most noticeable is his love of music; all 
his favourite characters from Orsino to Cleopatra call for music on 
the slightest pretext : he even goes out of his way to condemn the 
man who has no music in his soul, though we know well enough 
how false a judgment that is. It is on a par with the ‘love me, 
love my dog’ theory, and incidentally in this connexion it is 
worthy of remark that Shakespeare always derides dogs : for him 
they seem always to be synonymous with some vice: he is, if 
there ever was one, a dog-hater, which is all the more strange 
when we think of his love for the open air and the country, and 
his knowledge of hounds. No man ever described the chase from 
the point of view of the hare so well as Shakespeare : no man ever 
described a hound so well—and yet he hated dogs! It is a 
strange anomaly. 

That he was generous and liberal-minded is clear to anyone 
who has read The Merchant of Venice: everyone in the play 
(except Shylock) seems to look on money as dirt, and miserliness 
is, to Shakespeare’s mind, certainly only a lesser crime than in- 
gratitude. I have touched on his snobbishness before : it is, of 
course, a national trait, but Shakespeare seems to have suffered 
from the malady badly : it is strange indeed to think that so great 
a man should have worried to appeal to the Heralds’ Court to be 
assigned a coat of arms as befitted a gentleman; that he was a 
gentleman and an aristocrat is obvious, but none the less he 
seems delighted always to portray himself as a duke or prince 
whenever possible. 

With regard to his politics, we may be sure that he sided with 
law, order, and the Constitution. It is not always remembered 
that he wrote in Tudor times—it would have been strange indeed 
had he done otherwise, constituted as he was—he was certainly 
not the man to understand Jack Cade: Piers Plowman would 
have left him cold. It has been pointed out frequently that in 
The Tempest he damned the Socialistic point of view for ever, 
but it may well be doubted whether, had he been living now, he 
would have even taken the trouble to do that. 

His religion was that of cakes and ale, for weekdays as well 
as Sundays: we may be fairly certain that he was neither a 
rabid Catholic nor a rabid Protestant; in an age not exactly 
famous for its tolerance we may perhaps surmise that he was 
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exceptional and acted on the motto ‘ Live and let live.’ At all 
events, we have no definite statement, and it is to be noticed 
that he does not attempt to rend the veil with regard to the 
future life. His last word on the subject is almost his finest, 
but it leaves us as much in the fog as we were before : 


Men must endure 
Their going hence even as their coming hither. 
Ripeness is all. 


Or again : ‘ The readiness is all.’ ¢ 

Yet, as Professor Bradley is at pains to show in his concep- 
tion of tragedy, Shakespeare always leaves us on a note of hope- 
fulness. We are never depressed by any of his tragedies as we 
are by the work of so many of the moderns. As Meredith so 


wonderfully puts it : 


How smiles he at a generation ranked 

In gloomy noddings over life! They pass. 
Not he to feed upon a breast unthanked, 

Or eye a beauteous face in a cracked glass. 
But he can spy that little twist of brain 

Which moved some weighty leader of the blind, 
Unwitting ’twas the goad of personal pain, 

To view in curst eclipse our Mother’s mind, 
And show us of some rigid harridan 

The wretched bondmen till the end of time. 
O lived the Master now to paint us Man, 

That little twist of brain would ring a chime 
Of whence it came and what it caused, to start 
Thunders of laughter, clearing air and heart. 


Tragedy is to Shakespeare a consequence of some obsession : 
in Hamlet the consequence of irresolution following upon too 
much thinking ; in Lear the consequence of a foolish inability to 
understand human nature; in Coriolanus the consequence of too 
overweening a pride ; in Othello the consequence of a too credulous 
mind; in Antony the consequence of an unbridled passion. In 
every case man suffers in a way totally disproportionate to the 
wrong done ; the point to notice is that in each case the calamities 
do not simply happen, nor are they sent: they proceed mainly 
from actions : the protagonist sets the wheels of fate in motion, 
and nothing can prevent their revolving to the inexorable end, 
the death, after intolerable suffering, of the hero. The tragedy 
lies in the fact that, once having started the course of events, 
man is no longer able to calculate the results nor to control them : 
the interest lies entirely in the inward struggle : but we are never 


*It must not be thought from this short summary that Shakespeare had not 
& very deep sense of religion : no man devoid of this could have drawn Brutus, 
Banquo, Edgar, Hamlet, or Horatio, devout men all in the best sense of that 
much-maligned word. 
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depressed, simply because we never get the feeling that man is.- 
but a poor, weak creature. On the contrary, in most cases he 
puts up a magnificent fight and has so much greatness that we 
are led to dwell rather upon the grand possibilities of human 
nature than upon its downfall in this particular case, and, most 
important of all, we notice that the main source of the suffering 
in tragedy is evil. If therefore it is evil that violently disturbs 
the order of this world, this order cannot be friendly to evil or 
indiflerent between evil and good. 

This leads us to a consideration of Shakespeare’s villains, 
among whom, of course, lago takes precedence, much as Falstaff 
does among his men of humour. Ever since the day when 
Coleridge coined his magic phrase of ‘motiveless malignity,’ 
opinion with regard to lago’s temperament has differed almost 
as much as it has about Hamlet. There is no quarrel about 
Iago's intellectual gifts: he had not a stupendous intellect, but, 
within limits, he most certainly had a finely working brain; it 
is almost as if Shakespeare had embodied his own intelligence 
in him. He is critical, but, strangely enough, not maliciously 
so. Think for a moment of his picture of the women. ‘ You’re 
pictures out of doors, bells in your parlours, wild cats in your 
kitchens,’ and so on. What could be wittier or fairer? But 
Shakespeare almost immediately impales himself upon the horns 
of a dilemma from which there is no escape. Having endowed 
his puppet with brains, he then strives to make him concrete, 
which is a contradiction in terms, for intellect is never entirely 
maleficent ; perfect pitiless malignity is as impossible for man 
as perfect innate goodness. Again and again the reader asks 
himself why lago is so venomous; again and again Iago strives 
valiantly (in soliloquy) to provide us with a reason: he adduces 
many ; not one of them wiil hold water for an instant. 

In the end Othello himself asks piteously : 


Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil 
Why he hath thus ensnared my soul and body? 


Iago refuses to answer: in any case, whether he .would or 
would not, he could not, for the simple reason that he literally 
did not know. lIachimo is but the pale shadow of lago, and even 
less of a real person. Edmund alone of the villains has gaiety, 
and is more or less to be understood. He is Shakespeare’s only 
portrait of the adventurer pure and simple, though by no means 
destitute of feeling. He certainly lives for us, being neither all 
black nor all white, as so many of the dramatist’s characters are.* 

* Generally speaking, then, we may conclude that in his delineations even 


of villains Shakespeare’s sunny, forgiving nature shines through. Richard the 
Third, Don John, Goneril, and Regan are perhaps wholly black, and, as a result, 
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There is one other point in connexion with Shakespearean 
tragedy which is not the least important part of its hold upon 
our imagination. I mean the continual use which Shakespeare 
makes of irony, particularly in Macbeth; irony on the part of 
the author himself, ironical juxtapositions of persons and events, 
and especially that species which we call ‘Sophoclean,’ whereby 
a speaker is made to use words bearing to the audience, in addi- 
tion to his own meaning, a further and ominous sense, hidden 
from himself and, usually, from the other persons on the stage. 

Macbeth’s first words— 

So foul and fair a day I have not seen— 


are a famous example of this, echoing as they do the witches’ 
‘Fair is foul, and foul is fair.’ ‘ Fail not our feast,’ says Macbeth 
later to Banquo, who is about to be murdered. ‘My lord, I will 
not,’ is his blood-curdling reply—and he keeps his promise. 

Instances of this will occur at once to all readers of the 
tragedies: this device is extremely useful for contributing to 
excite the vague fear of hidden forces operating on minds uncon- 
scious of their influence : added to this, and far more potent, of 
course, is the machinery of the unseen world and the spirit of 
evil, to the Elizabethan audiences a far more real dread than it 
is to us. 

IV 

Both in the tragedies and comedies it is essential that we 
take into account the audiences for whom Shakespeare wrote : 
their credulity (if we can call it so) was extraordinary : witch- 
craft was treated with respect, as we discover in Reginald Scot’s 
Discoverie of Witchcraft (1584). Fairylore and astrology occu- 
pied the serious attention of vast numbers of the populace—but 
far more important than this from our point of view is the 
insatiable thirst for poetry which was perhaps the most pronounced 
characteristic of those rough, bloodthirsty men who thronged, 
afternoon after afternoon, in the theatres, fresh from the Spanish 
Main or the battlefields in Flanders. Men were beginning to use 
their language and extend their vocabulary : new ideas of amaz- 
ing import were penetrating their senses daily. They began ‘to 
go crazy’ over poetry: they all wrote it, they all demanded it 
from their favourite playwrights. Shakespeare, as usual, gave 
the public what the public wanted: it is a noteworthy feature 
of his genius that he seemed to pandar to the public taste by 
giving them all their old favourite machinery while changing this 
more or less puppets, but as a rule the God-like prerogative of mercy is brought 
to bear on their villanies, and the Angelos and Olivers and the whole host of 
usurping dukes rise on the stepping-stones of their dead selves and are again 


reinstated and given another chance. Shakespeare cannot bring himself to 
condemn them. 
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machinery in the crucible of his mind into the undying individual - - 
men and women we now know. For example, the audience 
demanded a fool and he gave them Feste and the Fool in Lear. 
They demanded a Jew who should be baited and he gave them 
Shylock. They demanded witches and he gave them Macbeth. 
They demanded blood and he gave them Othello and Hamlet. 
Most of all they demanded poetry, and he gave them thirty-seven 
plays so steeped in magic that he caused a Low Dutch dialect to 
become the chiefest instrument of civilisation, the world-speech 
of humanity at large. 

Shakespeare found the blank-verse form a powerful vehicle of 
dramatic elocution as used by Marlowe, and perfected it until in 
his years of maturity almost unwittingly he seemed to coin a 
new heaven and a new earth of language: here as elsewhere 
however it is as well to recognise that he was no innovator as 
Wordsworth was: he did not invent the blank-verse form any 
more than he invented the plots for his plays: he took whatever 
he found to be grist for his mill, as all geniuses do, from the 
store-cupboard of all the writers who had lived before him— 
discarding here, adding there, with no thought but of benefiting 
from them and improving upon their mistakes. He must have 
been an omnivorous reader, much of the same type as Doctor 
Johnson, who tore the hearts out of books ruthlessly in order 
to extract the honey out of them expeditiously. The fact that 
Shakespeare was an actor surely helped him enormously ; know- 
ing as he did the exigencies of the stage, he would in his re- 
modelling of old plays know exactly how to adapt them to meet 
the popular demand, and we shall do well to bear in mind the 
eight features that Coleridge noted when he tried to particularise 
on Shakespeare’s peculiarities. 

First he notices that Shakespeare gains his effect always by 
expectation in preference to surprise: this is ever the way of 
genius : his business lies in the unravelling of character. Your 
interest as reader or playgoer is in the development of character, 
not in sudden surprises: in Macbeth for instance we are led 
gradually to expect the murder of Duncan : that is not the climax 
of the play : it is the result of the murder upon Macbeth’s inner 
consciousness that so holds our attention that we scarcely dare 
to draw a breath until the last scene: so it is with Hamlet : it 
is the strange, unaccountable reluctance in the hero to take the 
obvious way that so enthralls us: we feel how extraordinarily 
natural it all is and yet how desperately tragic: the excitement 
is all the more tense because we are led to expect various things : 
we don’t want the cheap substitution of surprise for expectation. 

Secondly Coleridge notices how Shakespeare adheres to the 
law that opposites attract, a point not even now sufficiently 
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recognised by those who study the psychology of the human race. 
What was it that attracted the energetic, highly intellectual 
Hamlet in the anaemic, spiritless doll, Ophelia? What was 
it that so endeared the gentle Desdemona to the warrior Othello? 
Why ever did Emilia marry Iago or Imogen Posthumus? What 
had Henry the Fifth in common with Falstaff or Falstaff with 
him? Again and again we see this trait in Shakespeare, only 
explicable at all if we remember how extraordinarily true it is in 
real life that opposites have a strange attraction for each other. 

The third point is that Shakespeare always keeps on the high 
road ; he has no innocent adulteries, no sentimental rat-catchers, 
no aesthetic butchers ; he does not penetrate the obscure corners 
of life. This is the same feature which Meredith recognised 
when he said : 

He probed from hell to hell 


Of human passions, but of love deflowered 
His wisdom was not, for he knew thee [Mother Earth] well. 


There is no ‘sick Philosophy’ in Shakespeare as there has been 
in so much of our modern writing: he had no leanings towards 
an inverted morality which would prove immorality moral and 
all morality immoral. It is with a sense of getting back to clean 
fresh air after having been immured in a cesspool that we read 


Shakespeare after some of our latter-day prophets. 

Shakespeare’s fourth peculiarity is his absolute independence 
between the dramatic interest and the plot : the plot is simply the 
canvas : nothing more : it is quite secondary to and independent of 
the main purpose—the unfolding of character : this explains once 
again why Shakespeare never troubled to invent a plot: the fifth 
peculiarity follows from the fourth and is the independence of 
the interest on the story as the ground-work of the plot. 

The sixth feature is the interfusion of the lyrical with, in and 
through the dramatic. Songs, Coleridge noticed, in Shakespeare 
are introduced as songs only: and yet how he heightens the 
humour, tightens the intensity, and more forcibly brings home to 
us the point of view he would have us carry away. His personal 
love of music to a great extent of course accounts for this, but it 
is as well to remember how here again he takes the old machinery 
and turns it to his own good purpose. 

The seventh point is probably the most important of all : it is 
that the characters of the dramatis personae, like those in real 
life, are to be inferred by the reader : they are not told to him. 
This is the reason why we come to so many different conclusions 
in our readings of the different characters : for years we are con- 
tent to take other men’s opinions, and then suddenly waking up 
from our lethargic acquiescence in their views we re-read the play 
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again for ourselves and find perhaps that Henry the Fifth was” 
not the model man of valour we had been led to think him, nor 
Falstaff so much of a coward as we had been led to believe: we 
find that many of his later heroines are scarcely more than milk 
and watery abstractions where we had before thought them 
glorious specimens of perfect English girlhood at its best. 

Lastly, Coleridge would have us notice how everything how- 
ever heterogeneous in Shakespeare is united, as it is in nature; 
in other words, passion is that by which the individual is dis- 
tinguished from others, not that which makes a different kind of 
him. These eight peculiarities are specially important for us to 
notice as we pass along trying to build up for ourselves the com- 
plete picture of our Shakespeare. So far as he goes Coleridge ‘s 
seldom in the wrong, but there are several points still to be 
touched on before we can hope to have gained an all-round view. 


Vv 


For instance, Coleridge never mentioned the astonishingly 
brilliant way in which Shakespeare introduced his very necessary 
stage directions into the text. When we take into account the 
absence of all scenery and the fact that these plays were acted 
in broad daylight, in theatres open alike to sun and rain, we begin 
to realise with what almost insurmountable difficulties the play- 
wright had to cope, and are lost in admiration at the natural way 
in which the poet intersperses his hints about the time of day, the 
attitude and dress of the character, almost unnoticeably in the 
text. How often, for instance, in the churchyard scene in Romeo 
and Juliet does Shakespeare lay stress upon the fact that it is 
pitch-dark. The opening words attune our ears to the general 
gloom : 

Give me thy torch, boy: hence and stand aloof, 
Yet put it out, for I would not be seen, 


says Paris. Romeo after he has killed him pretends that he has 
not been able to see his opponent’s face : ‘Let me peruse this 
face.’ When Friar Laurence enters he begins : 


What torch is yond’, that vainly lends his light 
To grubs and eyeless skulls? 


Paris’s page on his re-entry with the watch says : 
This is the place: there, where the torch doth burn. 


But Shakespeare not only introduces these very necessary hints 
into the poetry but he sometimes, with magical success, makes 
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his stage direction have a real bearing on the plot. The most 
famous instance of this is of course in Othello : 


Put out the light, and then put out the light— 


when Othello comes in to murder Desdemona. 

In Julius Caesar when Brutus and Cassius are communing 
apart Shakespeare seizes the opportunity to emphasise the time of 
day by making the rest of the conspirators argue : 


Dzcrus: Here lies the east: doth not the day break here? 

Casca: No. 

Cinna: O, pardon, sir, it doth: and yon grey lines, 
That fret the clouds, are messengers of day. 

Casca: You shall confess that you are both deceived. 
Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises: 
Which is a great way growing on the south, 
Weighing the youthful season of the year. 


How extraordinarily it adds to the poignancy of Macduff’s 
suffering to hear Malcolm’s 


What! man, ne’er pull your hat upon your brows. 


It visualises the scene exactly ; you feel that you are really there, 
a spectator of the sad sight of the strong man bowed with grief, 
unable to do anything to assuage it. 

Shakespeare more than any other man in the world seems 
always to have the exact word or phrase at his command with 
which to captivate our attention. How graphic is that touch of 
‘crying’ in Prospero’s description of his wandering with Miranda 
in am open boat in her infant years: ‘Me and thy crying self,’ 
or that wonderful use of the word ‘inly’ in ‘the inly touch of 
love.’ 

Everyone will recall the ‘ hoary leaves of the willow’ which 
were showing in ‘the glassy stream’ where Ophelia drowned 
herself, and Cleopatra’s 


He’s speaking now, 
Or murmuring ‘ Where’s my serpent of old Nile?’ 


His language seems always to have been, as Hazlitt said, 
hieroglyphical ; it translates thoughts into visible images so that 
you not only see and understand what he describes but are your- 
self transported there ; think of this description : ‘ Light thickens 
and the crow makes wing to the rooky wood.’ No other words 
would do, nothing else call up quite the image which we visualise 


when we read this. 
Strangely enough, when his characters are acting under the 
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stress of great emotion they have a wonderful habit of coining 
words. By far the most famous instance is the 


No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red 
of Macbeth. 

It is here particularly that we congratulate ourselves on the 
fact that Shakespeare was unacademic and had no conventional 
prejudices to outgrow; he would have no natural repugnance 
against coining a fresh word if his vocabulary failed him at a 
particular point. What he did possess was an unerring ear for 
music, so finely developed that words seem to come at his beck 
and call straight from heaven. It is this that makes us gasp at the 
pure magic of such a lyrical outburst as 

O! my love! my wife! 
Death, that hath sucked the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet against thy beauty: 
Thou art not conquer’d; beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, 
And death’s pale flag is not advanced there. 


He had this gift from the very start : think of the stupendous 
sonnet which begins : 
Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovran eye, 


Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchymy. 


Could ever passionate love find more exquisite expression in 
fewer words than in the 
O thou weed, 
Who art so lovely fair... 
That the sense aches at thee 


of Othello? 
Or was ever a picture of nature’s beauties drawn that would 


parallel Perdita’s 
Daffodils 


That come before the swallow dares and take 
The winds of March with beauty: violets dim 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 

Or Cytherea’s breath . . .? 

Milton’s attempts, fine as they are, induce the criticism which 
Bagehot invented : ‘ Why,’ he says at the conclusion of a long 
description of natural phenomena in Paradise Lost, ‘ you could 
draw a map of it.’ 

This then is the secret of Shakespeare’s greatness : not only 
had he, owing to his experiencing nature, his large catholic sym- 
pathies, his ever-roaming, ever interested eye, the power of 


Vout. LXXIX—No. 470 38H 
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visualising man’s characteristics, but superimposed upon that he 
had the faculty for clothing his myriad thoughts in the most 
perfectly fitting expressions that it has been the good fortune 
of any genius to own. 

It is easy to sum up his limitations for they are almost trivial : 
he does not seem to have been interested in novelties (he never 
mentions potatoes or tobacco: we get a better insight into the 
common life of the Elizabethans by reading the contemporary 
drama of Dekker, Jonson, and the rest of them) : he had a supreme 
contempt for misers, Puritans, and the middle classes: he may 
have been a bit of a snob, and was probably sensuous—his 
faults only make him the more human, the more lovable. What 
we do know about him is that he was sunny, gentle, richly 
endowed with a sense of humour, which, in all probability, saved 
him in the years when he probed from hell to hell the human 
passions, but we know that he emerged serene in the latest years, 
having discovered that 


The rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance. 


The power of being able to forgive your adversary Shakespeare 
ranks as perhaps the most priceless attribute of man. He can even 
find it in him to forgive Iachimo: ‘ What an inhuman world,’ 
some modern philosopher once said, ‘ it would be without the old.’ 
Youth is apt to be astonishingly cruel from the days when in 
earliest infancy it deprives the fly upon the window-pane of its 
wings, ‘just for fun.’ Shakespeare seems to have been the great 
exception to this : he had a very real horror of all kinds of cruelty. 
He was almost womanish in his dislike of harsh words or blows : 
we feel that he could never have been a soldier: he shrank 
instinctively from bloodshed, as he shrank from crowds whom he 
did not understand but only loathed as sensitive people so often 
do. He was never so happy as when he was in solitude or in the 
country where he could people the air with his fancies: yet he 
took a delight in the material world or he would never have been 
able to float those bubbles in the air or to lift the land into moun- 
tain slopes so naturally, so entirely without effort, as Emerson 
says. 

He had the faculty of being able to change places at will with all 
humanity, turning the globe round for his amusement: it is not that he 
seeks to edify us, he wishes rather to amuse both himself and us... the 
oo of childhood, the ravings of despair were alike the toys of his 
ancy. 


His was not that cloistered virtue which Milton held so much 
in contempt, which refused to sally forth and seek its adversary : 
rather at times did gentle Shakespeare suffer horrible tortures 
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amid the dust and heat—‘ sed non sine pulvere palma.’ Through 
tribulation he came to know men better, and out of the fire 
he came purified seven times, so that he left behind as his testa- 
ment to mankind poetry so rich and full of multitudinous beauties 
that the language in which it was written has become the noblest 
in the world, a gallery of portraits of men and women whom we 
know more intimately than our nearest and dearest, and thoughts 
couched in the most inspiring, unforgettable phraseology that 
ever man could desire to solace and refresh him in the arid 
deserts of life. 

When we want to laugh, to cry, to be quiet, to be boisterous, 
to find a friend, or be alone, whatever our mood, Shakespeare can 
enter into it and provide us with exactly the companion we most 
need. Of all men who have really lived he is the first to whom 
we turn when in trouble or joy : he halves our sorrows and doubles 
our delights, for he is the most human, the readiest to understand, 
the quickest to soothe our troubled senses. It is the greatest 
privilege that we enjoy as Englishmen that this man was of our 
blood, an Englishman for the English. It is by far the greatest 
achievement that we as a nation have yet wrought that we have 
produced Shakespeare. 


A rarer spirit never 
Did steer humanity. 
8. P. B. Marts. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


LETTRE A UN NEUTRE SUR LES 
ATROCITES ALLEMANDES EN BELGIQUE 


[The moment has arrived to submit to a thoroughly scientific 
examination certain questions raised by the War—for example, 
that of the atrocities committed by the German Army in Belgium. 

The following article has no pretensions to dealing with the 
German atrocities in all their complexity. Its author, M. Fer- 
nand Passelecq, director of the ‘Bureau Documentaire Belge’ 
founded at Havre by the Belgian Government, has only developed 
one aspect of the problem—-but not the least interesting, and, 
moreover, not the most frequently discussed. His study was 
originally written for a neutral of good faith, with a view to 
demonstrating to him the inanity of the argument of improba- 
bility as opposed to the historical demonstration of facts. As 
such, it seems to him likely to interest readers who prefer serious 
arguments to brilliant and facile special pleading. | 


La démonstration, faite par les voies ordinaires de la critique 
historique, des atrocités commises en Belgique par les troupes 
allemandes en aoiit et septembre 1914 se heurte souvent, en 
pays neutres, & une objection générale d’invraisemblance. 

Non seulement on a peine & admettre une si épouvantable 
culpabilité de la part d’une armée réputée pour sa discipline et 
recrutée dans toutes les classes sociales d’une nation fiére de sa 
‘culture ’ ; mais encore, s’il faut concéder comme historiquement 
établi que la population belge ne s’est pas livrée & la guerre de 
francs-tireurs, et n’a pas commis sur les soldats allemands 
prisonniers ou blessés, ni sur le personnel ambulancier les 
sévices dont les Allemands |’accusent, on ne s’explique pas que 
l’armée allemande ait pu, de bonne foi, affirmer la réalité de 
tels délits et s’en autoriser pour exercer ses terribles ‘ repré- 
sailles.’ 

Cette objection mérite un sérieux examen, que les publi- 
cistes qui ont pris part au débat ne lui ont pas toujours accordé. 

On a cru assez souvent répondre 4 tout sur ce sujet, en attri- 
buant aux actes de l’armée allemande des causes d’une nature 
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telle qu’alles devaient faire de chacun de leurs auteurs, en par-.- 
ticulier, des criminels de droit commun. Genre d’ explication 
assez tentant, en ce qu’il aboutit & établir un parallélisme, 
d’ailleurs tout superficiel, entre l’atrocité de l’acte et la perversité 
de l’agent. 

Il y a certes dans toute armée, surtout. dans les armées issues 
du service général, une tourbe d’éléments pervertis auxquels on 
peut, sans crainte d’erreur, attribuer une partie au moins des 
cruautés qui se commettent ordinairement en guerre. Mais 
l’explication relevant de la criminalité de l’agent, n’est perti- 
nente que pour des actes isolés et accidentels de cruauté ; elle est 
impuissante 4 rendre compte d’un phénoméne aussi général et 
constant que celui-ci. De plus, le caractére essentiellement 
collectif et méthodique des ‘représailles’ exercées, s’oppose & ce 
que l’on admette pour adéquate une explication reposant sur des 
incriminations individuelles de membres de |’armée allemande. 

En Belgique, les ‘ exécutions’ ont été extrémement nom- 
breuses ; elles se sont réparties sur une aire territoriale trés vaste ; 
elles ont débuté immédiatement avec ]’invasion ; elles ont jalonné 
tofites les lignes de marche des troupes allemandes, elles ont 
fréquemment coincidé avec les échecs ou déceptions de celles-ci ; 
de l’aveu méme des chefs militaires allemands et de leurs apolo- 
gistes, le but ou le résultat en a été préventif plus encore que 
repressif ; enfin, une extraordinaire uniformité se remarque dans 
le genre de rigueurs adopté et jusque dans la technique—si |’on 
peut dire—des ‘exécutions.’ Cela ne laisse subsister aucun 
doute sur l’esprit de systéme qui a inspiré l’ensemble de ces 
actes et en a réglé |’accomplissement. 

On reléve, d’ailleurs, dans le phénoméne un autre trait 
étrange qui ne permet pas de |’interpréter comme un phénoméne 
de criminalité: c’est la tranquillité apparente de conscience 
qu’ont manifestée, besogne faite, les agents de ces ‘ représailles.’ 
Sur ce point, comme sur les précédents, il y a accord entre 
Belges et Allemands: ‘1l’exécution’ terminée, les soldats et 
officiers allemands se comportent en gens exempts de doute sur 
la légitimité de leur acte; ce qu’ils viennent d’accomplir ne leur 
cause aucune géne; leurs dépositions recueillies au Livre blanc 
allemand du 10 mai 1915 ne laissent entrevoir chez eux aucune 
inquiétude morale, aucune trace de remords : & peine échappe-t-il 
parfois & quelques-uns une vague expression de regret; de vraie 
commisération humaine pas de trace ! 

Ce n’est point inconscience pourtant, car un sentiment 
apparait clairement en tous: la satisfaction ou du moins la 
certitude du devoir accompli. Telle est méme leur sécurité 
morale que beaucoup s’étonnent de voir les compatriotes de leurs 
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victimes leur tenir rigueur, et leur reprochent d’un ton scanda- 
lisé ou menagant de ne pas leur savoir gré de leur modération. 

Cette sérénité a paru plus déroutante encore que le ‘ crime’ 
méme et quelques écrivains s’en sont crus autoris¢és 4 assigner 
pour cause génératrice au phénoméne, les uns le débridement 
d’un instinct de cruauté, inné, d’aprés eux, au caractére alle- 
mand ; d’autres, un retour atavique 4 la sauvagerie primitive. 

Certes, quand il s’agit d’interpréter un ensemble aussi con- 
sidérable et aussi complexe d’actes de rigueur du temps de 
guerre, on ne doit écarter ni exclure a priori aucune espéce de 
présomption ou d’explication. On peut donc raisonnablement 
admettre, en principe, que |’instinct de cruauté et les influences 
ataviques ont ici joué un réle actif. 

Mais, outre que la preuve directe du bien fondé de telles 
hypothéses serait pour ainsi dire impossible, elles font appel 
& l’intervention de causes si éloignées et si vagues qu’elles con- 
finent & la pure abstraction. En outre, elles font passer les faits 
au rang des phénoménes d’un ordre extraordinaire : avec elles on 
entre de plain-pied dans le domaine de la monstruosité morale. 
C’est-a-dire que sous prétexte d’élucider la genése du phéno- 
méne, ce genre d’interprétation aboutit & accentuer encore son 
caractére d’exception et par suite, & diminuer la possibilité ou 
les chances de |’expliquer scientifiquement. 

La raison exige avant tout qu’on prenne les faits en leur 
entier. ' 

Comment |’Allemand se présente-t-il a 1’observateur? 
Comme |’auteur en aveu, d’actes de rigueur nombreux et trés 
graves, mais prétendant n’avoir rien fait, en Belgique, qui ne 
soit justifié et méme naturel, du moins 4 ses yeux. On doit 
reconnaitre que cette opinion de l’agent sur son ceuvre fait aussi 
partie intégrante du phénoméne et, & ce titre il faut que, dans 
l’explication propre de celui-ci, elle regoive aussi la sienne. 

Quelle est l’explication ? 

On l’a fournie et démontrée, et nous n’avons plus 4 refaire 
ce procés. C’est un débat d’histoire. Les piéces principales en 
sont maintenant dans le domaine public; il y en aurait eu plus 
encore si l’autorité allemande avait sincérement désiré la lumiére. 
D’ailleurs, les dépositions de malheureux échappés au massacre, 
les récits de sujets de pays neutres, témoins oculaires, et, par 
dessus tout, les ruines, les statistiques des destructions, les listes 
funébres (accusant en Belgique, un total de 5 & 6000 victimes 
environ de tout Age, sexe et condition), les exhumations de 
cadavres, les proclamations officielles des autorités militaires, etc., 
apportent dans la cause un témoignage indiscutable et de la plus 
apre éloquence : il y a réellement eu, de la part de l’armée alle- 
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mande, dessein délibéré de contenir par la terreur une popula- 
tion dont elle prétendait, 4 tort, avoir d se plaindre ou 4 se 
méfier. 

A tort? . . . Il y aurait donc eu de la part de l’armée alle- 
mande soit mauvaise foi, soit méprise, soit mélange des deux, 
dans les accusations de violation des lois de la guerre qu’elle porta 
contre la population civile de la Belgique? . . . 

Pour nous, cela ne fait point de doute. 

En vue de faire bref procés, laissons ici de cété tout ce qui 
reléverait de l’hypothése de la mauvaise foi ou de |’erreur 
volontaire. 

Tenons-nous en & l’hypothése la plus favorable 4 l’armée alle- 
mande : l’hypothése de la ‘ méprise.’ 

La question initiale se transforme alors en celle-ci : ‘ Comment 
ces ‘‘méprises ’’ ont-elles pu se produire? ’ 

Or c’est justement cela, cette ‘méprise’ générale commise 
sur le compte de la population belge, que le public des pays 
neutres a peine 4 se représenter de la part de l’armée allemande. 

Il la comprendrait cependant s’il connaissait mieux, avec plus 
de détail et plus méthodiquement, les faits qui se sont passés. 

Par exemple, s’il lisait un ouvrage comme Vers Liége,’ 
ot M. Gustave Somville raconte, avec tant de précision, les exécu- 
tions qui ensanglantérent la marche des troupes allemandes 
durant les tout premiers jours de la guerre: c’est en effet, dans 
.cette période surtout, qu’il faut étudier le phénoméne si |’on 
veut en surprendre la loi interne et saisir, avant toute altération, 
l’économie originaire du systéme. 

Les ‘non belligérants’ y verraient plus clair encore, s’ils 
ajoutaient 4 cette lecture celle de l’ouvrage tout récent, Comment 
nait un cycle de légendes: francs-tireurs et atrocités en Bel- 
gique,? ou M. F. Van Langenhove analyse puis explique, 4 la 
lumiére des données classiques de la psychologie collective et en 
s’appuyant exclusivement sur des documents de source allemande, 
les dispositions d’esprit dans lesquelles se trouvaient les troupiers 
allemands au moment de franchir la frontiére belge*: ces dis- 
positions d’esprit engendrérent une série de légendes dont 
l’influence fut des plus funestes sur les actes et déterminations 
de l’armée allemande. 

Telle est aussi la voie indiquée par de bons juges, qui l’ont 
eux-mémes directement induite de leurs enquétes menées sur 
place, en Belgique occupée: dans leur Lettre collective du 


1 Paris, Perrin, 1915. 

? Payot, Lausanne et Paris, 1916. 

* Nous avons essayé de dégager la portée de cet ouvrage dans un article 
du Correspondant du 25 décembre 1915. 
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24 novembre 1915 & leurs collégues d’Allemagne, de Baviére et 
d’Autriche,* les évéques belges disent : 


Nous ne l’ignorons pas, vous répugnez & croire que des régiments dont 
yous connaissez, dites-vous, la discipline, l"honnéteté, la foi religieuse, 
aient pu se livrer aux actes inhumains que nous leur reprochons. Vous 
voulez vous persuader que cela n’est pas, parce que cela ne peut pas étre. 

Et, contraints par l’évidence, nous vous répondons que cela peut étre, 
attendu que cela est. 

Devant le fait, il n’y a pas de présomption qui tienne. 

Tl n’y a, pour vous comme pour nous, qu’une issue: la vérification du 
fait par une commission dont l’impartialité soit et apparaisse 4 tous 
indiscutable. 

Nous comprenons sans peine votre disposition d’Ame. 

Nous respectons, nous aussi, veuillez le croire, l’esprit de discipline, 
de travail, de foi, dont nous avions si souvent touché les preuves et 
recueilli les témoignages chez vos compatriotes. Trés nombreux sont les 
Belges, qui avouent aujourd’hui l’amertume de leur déception. Mais ils 
ont vécu les événements sinistres d’aoft et de septembre. La vérité a 
triomphé de leurs plus intimes résistances. Le fait n’est plus niable: la 
Belgique a été martyrisée. 

Lorsque des étrangers des pays neutres—Américains, Hollandais, 
Suisses, Espagnols—nous interrogent sur la fagon dont la guerre allemande 
fut menée, et que nous leur relatons certaines scénes, dont nous avons df, 
malgré nous, constater l’horreur, nous en atténuons |’impression, tant nous 
sentons que la vérité toute nue sort des limites de la vraisemblance. 

Toutefois, lorsque, mis en présence de la réalité totale, vous aurez pu 
analyser les causes, les unes lointaines, les autres immédiates, de ce qu’un 
de vos généraux, en face des ruines du petit village de Schaffen-lez-Diest 
et du martyre du pasteur de la paroisse, appelait ‘une erreur tragique’ ; 
lorsqu’on vous entretiendra des influences que subirent vos soldats au 
moment de leur entrée en Belgique et dans l’enivrement de leurs premiers 
succés, l’invraisemblance de la vérité vous apparaitra, comme & nous, moins 
déconcertante, 

Enfin, si l’on veut achever de se rendre compte du mécanisme 
psychologique des ‘ représailles ’ allemandes et comprendre com- 
ment elles peuvent avoir reposé, entre autres causes, sur des 
‘méprises,’ je conseille d’accorder une attention toute spéciale 
aux effets de la ‘doctrine de la guerre’ en faveur en Allemagne. 

Par ‘doctrine de la guerre,’ ce n’est pas la doctrine philo- 
sophico-politique de la force que j’entends, ce sont les principes 
juridiques et techniques de l’art militaire, tel qu’on le concoit 
et l’enseigne en Allemagne. 

Il ne serait pas logique de croire que ces principes soient 
restés sans influence sur le phénoméne. C’est, en effet, la ‘ doe- 
trine de la guerre’ inculquée au combattant dans sa formation 
professionnelle qui est la régulatrice de ses jugements pratiques 
au cours des hostilités. C’est & elle qu’il demande au jour le 
jour les normes de sa conduite; c’est elle qui lui fait découvrir 
la pensée inspiratrice des ordres qu’il recoit & exécuter; c’est 
‘Paris, Bloud et Gay, 1916. 
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elle qui le met &4 méme éventuellement de suppléer cette pensée 
ou de la compléter par voie d’interprétation; c’est elle, en 
d’autres termes, qui lui sert de guide, de sauvegarde et de justifi- 
cation dans les cas difficiles ou douteux. 

Tl en est ainsi non seulement du combattant allemand mais 
aussi du combattant belge. 

La remarque ne porterait pas & tant de conséquence si la 
‘doctrine de la guerre’ avait été identique dans |’enseignement 
militaire des deux nations belligérantes. Mais s’est-on assez 
avisé de ce qui devait inévitablement advenir s’il y avait dés avant 
les hostilités, désaccord, ou méme simplement défaut de coinci- 
dence entre la conception allemande et la conception belge de 
la guerre? 

Je dis désaccord ou défaut de coincidence. Car ce n’est pas 
‘ qu'il existét des contradictions formelles entre toutes les 
régles fondamentales des deux doctrines en présence. Mais pour 
qu’une ‘méprise’ et, partant, un malheur se produise, il peut 
déja suffire d’une opposition ou d’une simple divergence dans 
esprit qui anime |’une et |’autre. 

” Or, l’existence d’une telle opposition ou divergence d’esprit 
est un fait avéré, qui s’était déja révélé en plusieurs cireonstances 
avant la guerre et qui méme en cela n’était pas spécial 4 la 
Belgique. 

La Suisse avait aussi fait l’épreuve, pour son propre compte, 
d’une différence analogue entre ses conceptions et celles de 
l’Empire allemand sur le droit de la guerre: je veux parler des 
incidents connus de la discussion des lois de la guerre sur terre, 
aux Conférences de La Haye (1899 et 1907). 

Au cours de ces débats, les délégués allemands montrérent 
une tendance déterminée 4 réglementer la conduite de la guerre 
d’une maniére stricte, n’hésitant pas 4 restreindre, dans ce 
dessein, les facultés de défense des Etats inférieurs 4 1’ Allemagne 
en organisation militaire. Ce conflit des doctrines apparut sur- 
tout dans le débat sur les conditions requises pour la reconnais- 
sance de la qualité de belligérant (Convention de La Haye, art. 1 
et 2) : la Conférence se prononga contre la thése allemande et con- 
formément 4 la thése anglo-belgo-suisse en faveur de la conception 
la plus large du droit de défense des petits Etats. L’Allemagne 
vota, elle aussi, les articles 1 et 2; mais elle garda néanmoins 
& la base de sa théorie de la belligérance, ou tout au moins de son 
enseignement effectif de |’art de la guerre, la conception doctrinale 
qui avait inspiré les amendements repoussés de ses délégués. 

Le manuel classique Kriegsbrauch im Landkrieg en offre la 
preuve : son opposition aux préceptes consacrés par la Conven- 
tion de La Haye est patente en plusieurs points. II ne fut plus 
réédité, assure-t-on, aprés 1902. Mais la doctrine dont il est 
l’application est indubitablement restée & la base de l’enseignement 
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militaire en Allemagne. L’événement suffirait déja 4 le prouver ; 
mais d’autres manuels, postérieurs au Kriegsbrauch, le démon- 
trent positivement. 

Une autre preuve convaincante en est que |’écho des théses 
développées par les délégués allemands aux Conférences de 
La Haye se retrouve dans le Livre blanc allemand du 10 mai 
1915, & la base de l’accusation, renouvelée contre la Belgique, de 
‘violation du droit des gens par la résistance irréguliére de 
la population aux troupes allemandes.’ Le Gouvernement 
allemand y fonde, en effet, son accusation sur une interprétation 
erronée des articles 1 et 2 de la Convention de La Haye de 1907. 
La Conférence a reconnu et consacré dans ces articles le droit 
de la population civile d’un pays attaqué 4 prendre spontanément 
les armes & l’approche de l’ennemi, en se donnant des chefs 
responsables, si elle aeu le temps de s’organiser (art. ler), et méme 
sans chefs responsables, si le temps Jui en a manqué (art. 2). Le 
Livre blanc allemand, au contraire, n’admet le droit de la popula- 
tion civile au soulévement spontané dans le second cas que ‘si le 
Gouvernement n’a pas eu le temps d’organiser la résistance.’ 

C’est-a-dire que la plus récente doctrine officielle allemande 
fait dépendre l’exercice du droit de défense spontanée de la 
population du pays envahi, de la prévoyance politique et de 
l’activité militaire de son Gouvernement ; 14 ot le Gouvernement 
—soit par excés de confiance dans la loyauté de ses voisins, soit 
par inactivité dans l’organisation de la défense du pays—se sera 
laissé surprendre par les événements au lieu d’étre simplement 
surpris par eux, la population devra s’abstenir de courir aux 
armes! Cela revient 4 dire que, pratiquement, la population du 
pays envahi est ipso facto dépouillée du droit de se défendre elle- 
méme chaque fois que, au jugement de |’assaillant, son Gouverne- 
ment aurait eu le temps d’organiser lui-méme la défense du 
territoire. 

En fait, dans le cas concret de la Belgique en 1914, la popula- 
tion civile n’a pas usé du droit de soulévement spontané que lui 
conféraient les articles 1 et 2 de la Conférence de Iua Haye ; mais 
il faut retenir a titre de symptéme l’argumentation du Livre blanc. 
Evidemment ses rédacteurs ont cherché & donner au droit de belli- 
gérance, une définition qui assurat 4 l’assaillant, c’est-d-dire 4 
l’Allemagne, le bénéfice de sa supériorité de préparation militaire, 
et qui lui réservat l’avantage resultant de son moindre scrupule 
dans |’observation des traités. 

Mais laissons la cet ordre d’idées et revenons 4 |’enseignement 
militaire allemand proprement dit. 

On voudra bien remarquer que les manuels usités dans les 
académies militaires, lorsqu’ils entreprennent de définir les 
coutumes de la guerre en ce qui concerne les rapports des armées 
combattantes avec la population civile, se placent toujours, et fort 
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naturellement d’ailleurs, dans |’hypothése du transport de la 
lutte en territoire ennemi. II] en va ainsi dans toute nation ; ainsi 
l’exigent et la facilité de l’exposé et les susceptibilités de 1’amour- 
propre national. 

C’est le cas pour les manuels allemands : ils se placent avant 
tout dans l’hypothése d’une invasion allemande en pays ennemi ; 
le probléme qu’ils se donnent 4 résoudre est, concrétement, de 
fixer les régles de conduite de l’armée allemande envahissante ou 
assaillante vis-d-vis des combattants et de la population de la 
nation ennemie, qui est censée contrainte de subir l’invasion ou 
l’offensive. 

Les auteurs des manuels allemands ont alors beau jeu pour 
se faire en théorie, large mesure de droits et pour tenir l’adversaire 
de court dans |’exercice des siens. 

On peut se demander si, dans la situation inverse, 1’ Allemagne 
s’accommoderait d’égales prérogatives au bénéfice de son adver- 
saire, et si elle s’inclinerait de bonne grace devant la loi qu’elle 
prétend lui imposer. Trouverait-elle de bon compte, |’adage : 
‘ Patere legem quam ipse fecisti ’? 

En tout cas, si l’on examine les prescriptions édictées pour 
la conduite de la guerre d’offensive en territoire ennemi, on y 
remarque une tendance surprenante 4 rétrécir d’office et d’autorité 
la liberté de combat du défenseur, de méme que les droits des 
civils non belligérants du pays envahi. 

Ouvrons, par exemple, le manuel pratique allemand L’inter- 
préete militaire: (Pour usage en pays ennemt) du capitaine von 
Scharfenort, professeur 4 1’Académie militaire de Berlin.* 

Voici quelques lignes qui déterminent la doctrine allemande 
sur la prise d’otages et |’application du principe de la responsa- 
bilité collective, contrairement 4 l’esprit et 4 la lettre de la 
Convention de La Haye: 

P. 140.—Oracrs.—On donne ce nom aux personnes que les lois de la 
guerre autorisent & se faire livrer et & garder, soit pour garantir ]’exécution 
d’une convention soit pour les représailles que les habitants d’un pays 
ennemi seraient tentés de commettre sur le personnel d’occupation. Ce 
procédé a été employé de tout temps et l’histoire fournit de nombreux 
exemples & ce sujet. Pendant la guerre 1870/71, les Allemands faisaient 
monter les otages sur les locomotives de leurs trains militaires, pour 
prévenir les tentatives qui auraient pu étre dirigées contre ceux-ci. 

Les otages sont généralement choisis parmi les habitants notables ou 
parmi ceux dont la situation sociale offre le plus de garantie; leurs per- 
sonnes doivent étre respectées si les conventions échangées ou les instruc- 
tions données sont observées par l’ennemi; dans le cas contraire les otages 
peuvent étre rendus responsables, soit des dommages matériels causés, 
* soit des violences commises sur le personnel. Dans le premier cas, des 


prélévements peuvent étre faits sur la fortune privée des otages; dans le 
second, les lois de la guerre autorisent des répressions sévéres et méme 


* Berlin, A. Bath, 1906. 
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cruelles, des exécutions qui sont parfois le seul moyen de frapper de terreur 
la population ennemie et d’éviter le retour de semblables méfaits. Ce 
sont évidemment des extrémités regrettables, mais il faut bien reconnaitre 
que, en campagne, un chef qui est responsable de la sécurité de sa troupe, 
est souvent obligé de transgresser les lois habituelles de l’humanité pour 
la sauvegarde des intéréts supérieurs dont il est chargé. Rendre les com- 
munes riveraines responsables des dommages faits aux voies de communica- 
tion, et leur assigner & chacune une longueur déterminée a surveiller. 


Contrairement 4 la Convention de La Haye encore, qui inscrit 
au nombre des droits imprescriptibles de la population du pays 
envahi, celui de pratiquer la défense passive en refusant tout 
coopération & la protection des troupes d’invasion ou d’occupation 
ou aux travaux connexes 4 leurs opérations de guerre, le manuel 
de von Scharfenort, édicte, & la charge de cette population, 
obligation de la coopération, au gré de |’envahisseur et sous la 
sanction des représailles les plus graves : 

Coopération forcée aux travaux militaires de l’envahisseur ou 


de |’occupant : 


Pp. 133-4.—Considérant qu’aprés avoir requis 500 ouvriers en vue 
d’exécuter un travail urgent, ceux-ci n’ont pas obtempéré & nos ordres 

Arrétons : 

1. Aussi longtemps que ces 500 ouvriers ne se seront pas rendus & 
leur poste, tous les travaux publics de la ville de D. seront suspendus: 
sont donc interdits les travaux de fabrique, de voirie, de rues ou de chemins 
de construction. 

2. Tout atelier privé qui occupe plus de 10 ouvriers sera fermé dés & 
présent et aux mémes conditions que pour les travaux prémentionnés ; 
sont done fermés tous les ateliers de charpentiers, menuisiers, magons, 
manceuvres, tous les travaux de mine et les fabriques de toute espéce. 

3. Il est en méme temps défendu aux chefs, aux entrepreneurs et aux 
fabricants, dont les travaux ont été suspendus, de continuer & payer leurs 
ouvriers. 

4. Tout entrepreneur, chef ou fabricant qui agira contrairement aux 
dispositions ci-dessus mentionnées, sera frappé d’une amende de. . . M, 
pour chaque jour ou il aurait fait travailler et pour chaque paiement 
opéré. 

5. Le présent arrété sera révoqué aussitét que les 500 ouvriers en 
question se seront rendus a leur poste ; il leur sera payé & chacun un salaire 
de... M. par jour. 


Coopération forcée des autorités et de la population civiles 4 
la protection militaire des troupes ennemis : 


Pp. 132-3.—Vu le rapport qui m’a été adressé par. . . et duquel il 
résulte que, dans la journée du 4 dece mois, un détachement du 36e dragons 
entrant dans le village de H., pour faire rentrer les contributions, a été 
assailli par des francs-tireurs embusqués dans le village. 

Vu que le maire, non seulement n’a pas prévenu le commandant de la 
présence de cette bande, mais encore a mené le détachement au lieu de 
l’embuscade, 

Arréte ce qui suit: 

_ Art. ler: Le village de H. sera frappé d’une amende de... M. & 
payer dans les 3 jours de la signification de cet arrété. 
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Art. 2: Le maire auquel s’est adressé le commandant du détachement & 
son arrivée dans le village sera traduit devant le tribunal de guerre. 

P. 136.—Pourvoir le réduit et les vigies sur les clochers, de fusées et 
de fanions, pour signaler aux garnisons voisines, d’aprés des signaux con- 
venus d’avance, toute attaqde de l’ennemi; si le télégraphe est coupé 
désigner un habitant riche, dont la famille servira d’otage, pour aller 
prévenir la garnison la plus voisine; exiger que la mairie tienne des 
affidés au dehors, pour prévenir de Vapproche des bandes, et la rendre 
responsable de toute attaque non signalée a l’avance. 


La contradiction est flagrante entre ces préceptes de |’en- 
seignement militaire allemand et les vraies lois de la guerre telles 
que les a définies la Conférence de La Haye. Or la Convention 
de La Haye est la charte de la défense du pays envahi. C'est 
donc dire que |’assaillant et le défenseur sont en désaccord sur 
ces fondements mémes du droit de la guerre. Il n’y a plus de 
commune mesure entre leurs jugements respectifs de valeur sur 
certains actes d’hostilité : ce que l’un tient pour un droit impre- 
scriptible, l’autre s’arroge la faculté de le fouler aux pieds au gré 
de son intérét et de traiter toute action en dissentiment avec 
son arbitraire comme punissable des rigueurs de la guerre. 

Des cruautés vont donc étre inévitablement exercées, que 
l’envahisseur, de plus ou moins bonne foi, proclamera ses ‘ justes 
représailles’ et que la nation envahie dénoncera, 4 juste titre, 
comme des ‘atrocités.’ 

Méme désaccord et avec des conséquences semblables, en ce 
‘qui concerne |’étendue du droit de défense active contre 
l’assaillant. 

Dans le méme manuel on trouve (p. 12), sous le vocable 
Francs-tireurs, les formules suivantes qui révélent la doctrine 
inculquée & ce sujet & |’officier allemand comme |’une des normes 
de ses jugements pratiques d’action de guerre en pays ennemi 
envahi : 


Francs-tireurs: envenimer la guerre, menacer les lignes de communica- 
tion, enrayer la marche offensive de l’ennemi, |’inquiéter au sujet de ses 
convois ; se livrer aux opérations de la petite guerre (folles entreprises, 
irraisonnées, toujours stériles), se dépenser inutilement; la conduite des 
troupes est une tache trés difficile. 


Visiblement, on condamne ici, en bloc, sous la dénomination 
d’actes de francs-tireurs, les actes caractéristiques de la petite 
guerre, sans distinguer s’ils sont accomplis par des combattants 
réguliers ou irréguliers. La doctrine allemande tend ainsi & 
retrancher arbitrairement et en dépit de la Convention de La 
Haye, la petite guerre du nombre des moyens de défense ouverts 
4 l’initiative, ou laissés au choix de l’armée du pays envahi. 

N’est-il pas remarquable, en outre, que parlant & des officiers 
allemands, et pour justifier & leurs yeux cette exclusion arbitraire 
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de la petite guerre, on invoque des raisons de simple opportunité 
ou des théories tactiques essentiellement discutables et dont, en 
tout cas, le défenseur peut prétendre et prétendra sirement rester 
seul juge et seul maitre, suivant les inspirations de son intérét? 
On aboutit ainsi 4 convaincre |’officier allemand qu’il n’outrepas- 
sera pas le droit de la guerre en contraignant, par la terrorisation, 
l’adversaire & s’abstenir de la petite guerre: il ne fera en cela 
que forcer le défenseur & pratiquer la guerre ‘raisonnable.’ 

Et voila donc déposés, dés avant la guerre, dans |’enseigne- 
ment doctrinal des deux pays belligérants, et inoculés dans le 
vif de leurs théories d’école, les germes d’un conflit d’apprécia- 
tion entre leurs autorités militaires, gros de conséquence dans la 
pratique. 

Il importe de bien se rendre compte de la gravité de ce conflit. 
La dissidence est profonde. D’une maniére générale, on peut 
dire qu’en Belgique la doctrine de la guerre, étant fondée unique- 
ment sur l’hypothése de la défense du territoire national, laissait 
place et méme faisait large place aux opérations de la guerre 
de chicane ; tandis qu’en Allemagne la doctrine du haut enseigne- 
ment militaire reposant principalement sur le postulat d’une 
offensive en pays ennemi, tendait & exclure, comme irrationnelles 
de la part du défenseur les opérations de la ‘ petite guerre.’ 

Cette doctrine allemande arbitraire de la conduite de la 
guerre procédait 4 son tour d’une conception spéciale, bien alle- 
mande aussi, de l’art de la guerre. 

L’Allemand aime de faire toutes choses ‘scientifiquement’ 
c’est-a-dire conformément 4 une régle constante et imperson- 
nelle (regelmdssig). On a tort de le dire dénué d’initiative ; ce 
qui est vrai c’est que, par principe, il affectionne le travail 
collectif et n’aime pas de laisser, dans les actions d’ensemble, 
trop libre carriére 4 |’initiative des agents d’exécution. En tout, 
il veut de la méthode ; il a Ja passion de l’ordre, avec un penchant 
& le réaliser moins par l’observation de préceptes que par l’appli- 
cation de recettes; il a la méfiance et méme l’aversion de 
‘inspiration individuelle,’ de ce que ses publicistes appellent ‘le 
fantasque’; il lui agrée profondément d’étre commandé, con- 
vaincu qu’il est de la supériorité intrinséque et sociale de |’action 
disciplinée sur l’action indépendante ; il n’est méme pas loin de 
voir en celle-ci un déréglement ou un stade inférieur de 1’activité 
humaine. En résumé, & ses yeux, la culture se caractérise en 
toutes ses formes, et se mesure par le degré d’organisation 
qu’elle comporte. 

Partant de 1a, et l’Etat allemand ayant lui-inéme porté a 
un haut degré de perfection scientifique l’organisation de ses 
forces militaires, 1’ Allemand se fait volontiers, de la guerre, une 
représentation compassée. Aux yeux de 1’Etat-major allemand 
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la vraie guerre, ou plutét ce qui vraiment mérite le nom de 
guerre, et par conséquent, cet 4 quoi est rationnellement attachée 
la reconnaissance & |’ennemi des priviléges de la belligérance, 
ce seront les opérations de masse, méthodiquement congues, 
ordonnées systématiquement suivant un plan minutieux, et 
exécutées avec esprit de suite par les unités classées de combat 
ou de manoeuvre ou par des détachements d’une composition 
fixe ; bref, la ‘grande guerre,’ ou du moins la ‘ guerre de style’ 
(Kriegsmdssig). 

C’est la seule forme de guerre que |’Etat-major allemand 
désire avoir 4 soutenir en pays ennemi, parce que c’est celle ot il 
se sent ou se croit le plus fort. 

Sans doute, la doctrine allemande admet-elle en théorie, au 
nombre des moyens de guerre réguliers, les opérations 4 petite 
échelle inspirées par l’occasion : escarmouches, coups de main, 
surprises, embuscades, entreprises hardies sur les lignes de com- 
munication, convois et magasins de l’ennemi, etc. (ce que ses 
manuels appellent ‘les petites opérations de la guerre’); et elle 
réserve certainement & |’armée allemande toute faculté d’en user 
selon les circonstances. 

Mais cette faculté, on tend & la dénier 4 l|’adversaire; on 
cherche 4 le confiner, de gré ou de force, dans les opérations de la 
‘grande guerre,’ de la ‘ guerre de style.” Pourquoi? Parce que 
c’est positivement dans cette espéce de guerre que |’Allemagne 
estime, en raison de son organisation, avoir le plus de chances de 
triompher ; parce que sa doctrine et ses plans de guerre reposent 
avant tout sur l’hypothése stratégique de l’offensive en pays 
ennemi, et que, en pareil cas et de soi, la ‘petite guerre’ est la 
forme de résistance la plus énervante qu’un assaillant en 
‘manceuvre ait 4 craindre de la part de l’assailli. 

On veut donc 4 tout prix écarter de sa route cet obstacle et 
pour y parvenir on emploie deux moyens : on cherche & paralyser 
d’avance le défenseur par une théorie restrictive des droits de la 
défense ; on essaie ensuite de le maitriser, en pratique, par les 
violences morales. 

La théorie! Quel avantage ce serait, n’est-il pas vrai, de 
pouvoir rayer d’avance du nombre des moyens de défense de 
l’adversaire la méthode de guerre que |’Allemagne a le plus 4 re- 
douter! Aussi, tout en réservant 4 l’armée allemande la faculté 
d’y avoir recours, la doctrine allemande de guerre vise-t-elle 4 en 
imposer & |’adversaire la renonciation en représentant la guerre de 
chicane (pour |’adversaire, s’entend) comme un stérile gaspillage 
d’effort, d’hommes, de munitions et de temps ; comme une entre- 
prise incapable d’obtenir aucune décision militaire contre un en- 
vahisseur puissant; comme une méthode de guerroyer déraison- 
nable en soi, irraisonnée et ‘fantasque,’ manquant d’ordonnance 
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et de modernité; enfin comme une guerre dangereuse, puisque, 
menée au milieu de la population non combattante, elle doit 
engendrer des confusions et des incertitudes dans l’esprit de 
l’assaillant décidé & se protéger par la terrorisation. 

Bien entendu, il est peu probable que cette argumentation 
spécieuse, ot  Efat-major allemand se substitue d’autorité & 1’ad- 
versaire pour lui imposer limitativement ses moyens de défense, 
exercera grande influence sur les résolutions de celui-ci; mais 
figurant dans les manuels d’enseignement militaire allemands, 
elle doit certainement aboutir 4 créer un état d’esprit spécial 
parmi les officiers et soldats de l’armée allemande : & instaurer 
parmi eux un dogme d’école, d’aprés lequel la guérilla doit étre 
rangée au nombre des modes de résistance intolérables, et, par- 
tant, justifie & leurs yeux des représailles contre la population 
civile. 

Et alors, qu’adviendra-t-il ? 

Avec la simplification inévitable que comporte |’action et sur- 
tout l’action de guerre, tous les actes de résistance ou d’hosiilité, 
subis en pays ennemi par l’envahisseur se classeront automatique- 
ment dans |’esprit des officiers allemands, en deux catégories : 
la premiére comprendra ceux qui rentrent d’emblée et clairement 
dans la classe des actes de la guerre ‘normale’; la seconde re- 
cueillera tous les autres, aussi bien ceux dont la normalité est 
simplement suspecte ou incertaine, que ceux qui sont en contra- 
diction formelle avec la notion allemande de ‘ guerre de style.’ 

Souvent méme, le classement s’opérera d’une maniére plus 
sommaire et plus expéditive encore, suivant que les actes 4 
apprécier rentreront dans les prévisions arrétées du plan de 
guerre allemand ou n’y auront pas été prévus: les premiers 
seront de la guerre réguliére, normale, les autres seront rattachés* 
& la guerre irréguliére, répressible. 

Dans cette deuxiéme catégorie prendront place inévitablement 
tous les actes Whostilité inattendus par nature: surprises, 
embuscades, escarmouches, destructions d’ouvrages, coups de feu 
dont les auteurs n’auront pas été saisis, reconnus ou apergus, etc. ; 
et, classés ainsi, ils seront instantanément jugés passibles de 
l’application du systéme de rigueurs institué comme protection 
spécifique contre les actes de la guerre irréguliére. 

Car |’Etat-major allemand, qui se pique de ne rien laisser au 
hasard dans la préparation de la guerre, a pris soin de parer a 
l’éventualité de la guérilla par un systéme complet et trés étudié 
de défense. 

Dans ce systéme, basé, en dépit de la Convention de La Haye, 
sur l’application illimitée du principe de la responsabilité collec- 
tive, la population civile du pays envahi est prise d’office comme 
otage général de l’envahisseur, répondant sur sa vie et sur ses 
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biens de la régularité (& la mode allemande) de la conduite de la 
résistance. La technique spéciale de ce procédé a été soigneuse- 
ment fixée. Soldats et officiers ont été dressés 4 l’appliquer ; on 
leur en a fait école et réglement; on les a munis de |’attirail 
approprié pour opérer des destructions par le feu complétes et 
rapides ; on leur a appris 4 exercer les ‘ représailles’ avec autant 
de méthode, d’ensemble et de précision qu’ils en doivent apporter 
4 toutes les autres opérations techniques dans lesquelles se décom- 
pose l’art de la guerre. Les ‘représailles’ sont ainsi devenues un 
département de |l’art militaire, 4 l’égal des reconnaissances, de 
l’emploi de l’artillerie ou de la cavalerie, de l’occupation du terrain, 
des marches, des cantonnements, des réquisitions etc. C’est une 
machine qui fonctionne par ordre et avec ordre comme tout le 
reste et que suffit 4 déclancher un simple jugement pratique 
sur le caractére anormal d’un acte quelconque de résistance. 

Tl est aisé, & présent, de comprendre comment les intellec- 
tuels allemands ont pu écrire de bonne foi, et sans doute avec 
une vérité relative, dans leur fameux Appel : ‘II n’y a pas, dans 
l’armée allemande, de cruauté indisciplinée.’ Ce qu’il faut en- 
tendre, croyons-nous, dans ce sens: ‘L’armée allemande ne 
connait pas |’indiscipline dans |’application des rigueurs de la 
guerre ’? 

On comprend aussi avec quelle facilité presque mécanique, 
les ‘méprises’ ou ‘confusions’ ont pu se produire dans |’esprit 
des officiers et soldats allemands de l’armée d’invasion, sur |’attri- 
bution d’un caractére anormal ou irrégulier 4 des opérations régu- 
lidres de petite guerre exécutées par des troupes belges. 

La doctrine allemande de la guerre avait mis 4 leur disposi- 
tion, dans un intérét maintenant facile 4 saisir, un critére d’appré- 
ciation faux, ou, au minimum, beaucoup trop sommaire de la 
régularité des actes de résistance qui se produiraient en Belgique. 

Alors que la Convention de La Haye de 1907 fait reposer la 
légitimité de la résistance opposée en pays envahi, et spécialement 
de la petite guerre, sur une distinction de la qualité personnelle, 
militaire ou civile, des auteurs de cette résistance, l’enseignement 
militaire allemand la fait reposer sur la nature méme des actes 
appréciée d’aprés les normes propres de la conception allemande 
de la guerre, laquelle tend 4 exclure la guérilla des facultés de 
défense du pays envahi. 

En raison de cette erreur de principe intéressée et volontaire, 
inculquée 4 ceux qui étaient professionnellement institués juges 
souverains de |’application des ‘ représailles,’ il était fatal, & notre 
avis, que, dans l’activité légitime de l’armée belge, |’armée 
allemande crit trouver motif ou prit prétexte pour mettre en 
marche sa ‘ machine 4 terroriser’ la population civile. Celle-ci 
était, en quelque sorte, vouée d’avance a |’immolation ; d’avance, 
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elle était condamnée & se voir imputer a grief capital la résistance 
de sa propre armée : soit que |’officier allemand, imbu des prin- 
cipes de la ‘ guerre de style,’ refusat d’admettre, de la part de 
l’armée belge, un procédé militaire aussi ‘irrationnel,’ & ses yeux, 
que la ‘guerre de chicane’ et par suite imputat d’office cette 
guerre & la population civile; soit que, sans raisonnement, il 
traitat celle-ci en otage naturel de l’armée allemande pour tout 
acte d’hostilité qu’elle subirait et qui ne rentrerait pas dans la 
définition étroite des moyens légitimes de résistance assignés 
limitativement 4 |’armée belge. 

Ainsi devient aisée & comprendre, 4 son tour, cette chose qui 
parait, 4 la premiére vue, énorme, je veux dire la parfaite séré- 
nité d’ame constatée chez les agents de ces horribles exécutions. 
Ces gens pouvaient avoir ou se croire la conscience en repos : 
ils n’avaient fait & leurs yeux qu’accomplir par ordre, ce qu’on 
leur avait abominablement représenté & la caserne, dés le temps 
de paix, comme une des formes de leur devoir professionnel. ‘ Wir 
miissen!’ (Le devoir l’ordonne!) ont dit maints d’entre eux au 
cours de l’horrible besogne. ‘ Krieg ist Krieg’ (C’est la guerre !) 
répondaient sentencieusement presque tous, quand les parents 
des victimes leur reprochaient leur cruauté. 

En vérité, dans cette affaire des atrocités commises par 
l’armée allemande, les institutions et les autorités constituées 
doivent étre, 4 mon avis, regardées comme plus coupables que 
les individus. Les vrais responsables, ce sont d’abord les auteurs 
de cette doctrine militaire et de ce systeme de terrorisation qui 
rendaient fatales les atrocités; c’est ensuite et plus encore le 
Gouvernement allemand qui fit, consciemment, de l'un et de 
l’autre, la base de |’éducation de son armée; c’est la Nation alle- 
mande, enfin qui, tout entiére, non seulement admit, sans résist- 
ance, Mais soutint de son consentement et de son approbation, 
en considération de son intérét militaire, cette méconnaissance 
flagrante et délibérée des lois de la guerre qui avaient été 
solennellement contresignées 4 lia Haye en son nom. 

En ce sens, l’on est finalement amené 4 dire—et |’histoire, 
il nous semble, confirmera cette conclusion—que les atrocités 
allemandes en Belgique, si elles sont matériellement |’ceuvre per- 
sonnelle d’officiers et soldats allemands, sont catégoriquement 
le crime collectif de l’Empire et l’un des premiers fruits de mort 
de esprit impérialiste allemand. 

FERNAND PASSELECQ. 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND BELGIUM 


‘THERE is sad irony in the fact that the Centenary of one who, 
in Browning’s profoundest sense, was ‘ever a fighter’ should 
fall amid the clash of arms; yet it warrants our turning aside 
to dwell for a moment upon a genius militant. lt is also 
remarkable that the enduring fame of one linked to Belgium 
by a threefold cord not easily to be broken should be com- 
memorated when the wild music of the Carillon of a defeat 
‘plus belle que la victoire’ has caused a Belgian to gather his 
frst poet’s laurels in a land of exile. 

The perennial interest in all concerning the elusive per- 
sonality of Charlotte Bronté centres upon the brief sojourn in 
Belgium, long enough to inspire her to splendid achievement. 
Is it a paradox to insist that the real Charlotte was born in 
Brussels rather than in the dim, grim rectory by the graveyard? 
or to believe that Belgian Maeterlinck, who perhaps was never 
there, has had the clearest vision of Haworth and its mysterious 
inmates, by the second sight of his white magic? That the 
moor, not the ‘morne village,’ was the true home, he fully 
comprehended. For.in the beautiful, delicate analysis of the 
soul of Emily, such as would have made glad the soul of Char- 
lotte who saw with him eye to eye, Maeterlinck speaks of ‘ Les 
promenades la main dans la main, et presque toujours silen- 
cieuses, des graves petites filles sur la bruyére en fleur ou 
couverte de neige.’ 

Until Charlotte Bronté went to Brussels to become a docile 
pupil at the mature age of twenty-six, she was but another 
Waring wandering tortured by the ache of ambition in the 
‘pays désert du réve inachevé,’ with ‘no work done, and great 
works undone.’ She may have been making herself all the time, 
in that school for saints kept by her most unsaintly father, but 
she never completely found herself till the life-blood of a city 
pulsed in her veins. The Abbé Dimnet, in many respects her 
discerning admirer, is not alone in his mistake: ‘elle n’aime 
ni la foule, ni le bruit.’ He—and others—forgot the still rap- 
ture of her prototype, Lucy Snowe, when for the first time 
she stood beneath the dome of St. Paul’s: ‘I had a sudden 
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feeling, as if I, who had never truly lived, were at last about 
to taste life.’ 

Yet pride of place in her literary evolution surely belongs 
to Brussels, not to London. Upon a hot August morning in 
1910, when the little brilliant capital was at play with its glitter- 
ing toy of an exhibition, a solitary pilgrim stood in the Rue 
d’Isabelle, about to be merged in a gaudy new boulevard. A 
band of workmen, soon to be called.to more strenuous toil, 
sang and whistled over the easy task of demolition. It was 
no small matter thus to see the last of the street of the Pen- 
sionnat Heger—Dr. Paul Heger having pointed out that the 
accent given to his name by all biographers, though never by 
Charlotte herself, is incorrect. The sight of the tottering houses 
served as a triumphant reminder that all this energy could not 
touch one stone of Villette. Since then, the Hun has clutched 
a crape-veiled Brussels in his grip of iron, yet Villette is still 
impregnable, though a thousand critics take out bludgeons or 
hat-pins against it. 

There are, perhaps, few writers of the first rank with more 
surface faults than Charlotte Bronté, there is not one to whom 
it is more impossible to deny coronation. To say that since 
her untimely death the ‘ violet of a legend’ has clustered above 
her is not enough. Her genius, like another Sleeping Beauty, 
lies surrounded by a dark forest of briars and thorn-bushes. The 
winds of controversy rave harshly about this resting-place. 
Knights errant have done battle for their ‘Princesse Lointaine,’ 
meaner spirits have cavilled over what was beyond their ken. 
‘ Brussels is a beautiful city: the Belgians hate the English,’ 
was Charlotte’s first impression; that she returned the hatred 
with interest is an equally unsafe generalisation. 

She wrote to Emily in 1843: 

You ask about Queen Victoria’s visit to Brussels. I saw her for an 
instant flashing through the Rue Royale in a carriage and six, surrounded 
by soldiers. She was laughing and talking very gaily. She looked a little, 
stout, vivacious lady, very plainly dressed, not much dignity or pretension 
about her. The Belgians liked her very well on the whole. They said 
she enlivened the sombre court of King Leopold, which is usually as gloomy 
as a conventicle. 


This scarcely indicates ‘hatred’ for England, and as for Char- 
lotte herself, if she was merciless to the Belgian woman, was 
she not the first to give a Belgian hero undisputed honour in 
English literature? 

This fact brings us to the vexed question: What were the 
precise relations between Constantin Heger and his wonderful 
pupil? No answer could be deigned if it were merely a matter 
of vulgar curiosity. But it is justifiable because it touches 
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an important issue. Sheaves of childish tales in prose, verses 
rarely rising above a gentle mediocrity, were all that Charlotte 
Bronté left behind at Haworth, when she came to the parting 
of the ways. The chilling courtesy of Southey, with its time- 
honoured advice to ‘youthful aspirants’ not to use their gift 
of Heaven too hopefully, had fair justification. To Wordsworth 
she mistakenly sent her ‘last attempt in the romantic style.’ 
Her reply to his last letter wins our gratitude for the cold water 
he evidently poured 6n a chronicle of the dissipated doings of 
‘Messrs. Percy and West.’ He was right after his lights. To 
dare to encourage requires rare boldness as well as penetration. 
And she was magnificently mistaken when she imagined she had 
‘renounced all thought of a literary career,’ partly because she 
was touchingly certain there could be no appeal against the 
verdict of a Southey. 

Any idea of correspondence with Shelley is only due to 
an obvious misprint in The Times of July 1913. But for the 
War, this slip of the pen might have given us more fairy fiction 
such as The Brontés in Ireland, or another volume as stout as 
the one written to prove the most honest of women lied when 
she asserted that Emily, and Emily only, wrote the whole of 
Wuthering Heights. That she abandoned attempts in the wrong 
direction was one beneficial result of the timidity of two 
Laureates. 

Having failed in the dreary réle of governess, she went 
modestly to Brussels to learn enough to be a schoolmistress. 
Written between the lines of the lesson-books over which she 
hung in her eager quest for knowledge, was the old, old story. 
After her return, the most perfunctory analysis of her work 
gives proof positive that two commonplace journeys, which 
might have left no trace upon an ordinary mind, sufficed for 
her to 


Suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 


Constantin Heger had, in all honourable unconsciousness, 
endowed her with far more than a cordial testimonial as to her 
ability to teach French ‘sealed with the seal of the Athénée.’ 

His son was well advised when, in 1913, he generously decided 
to publish four letters from Charlotte Bronté to his father, before 
giving them to the British Museum. They are searchlights 
showing that these two 


Nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene. 


Indeed, the issue of these authoritative letters shattered 
many @ more or less ingenious theory. Did they shatter 
313 
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the previous conviction of writers who, for various reasons, 
desired to believe, and to force their readers to believe, that 
Charlotte’s superb power of dealing with passion was the result 
of imagination, not experience? If they could have realised with 
Mrs. Browning, whose Aurora Leigh set the cry of Shirley to 
the stately symphonic music of blank verse, that ‘ Love’s a virtue 
for heroes as white as the snow on high hills,’ they might have 
been less shrill. 

Miss Martineau’s attack on the thesis of Villette is not 
amazing, for the acidity of her agnostic point of view accounts for 
much. She perversely conceived it to be her duty to criticise 
her friend acidly, and met with a nobly fearless answer : 


I know what love is as I understand it; and if a man or woman should 
be ashamed of feeling such love, then there is nothing right, noble, faith- 
ful, truthful, and unselfish on this earth as I comprehend rectitude, 
nobleness, fidelity, and disinterestedness. 


Such was her challenge to those who, like Miss Martineau, 
were ignorant of the higher mysteries. Mr. Shorter, supported 
by Miss Letitia Wheelwright, is emphatic. He brushes aside 
what he calls an ‘ assumption that is absolutely groundless,’ con- 
cluding : ‘ Let then this silly and offensive imputation be forever 
dismissed.’ The adjectives jar; will they be withdrawn in 
editions of Charlotte Bronté and her Circle subsequent to the 


publication of the letters, one of which Mrs. Gaskell took the 
incomprehensible liberty of distorting? Mr. Shorter, however, 
does justice to Constantin Heger. He left Miss May Sinclair to 
oppose his views with her wonted assurance : 


I cannot agree with Mr. Shorter that Monsieur Heger regarded Char- 
lotte with indifference. He was a Frenchman and he had his vanity, 
and no doubt the frank admiration of his brilliant pupil appealed to him 
vividly, in moments of conjugal depression. 


Even if Miss Sinclair can prove that Monsieur Heger was 
not a Belgian, she can hardly deny that—to use the words in her 
own contemptuous sense—it is ‘Early Victorian,’ to the last 
degree, to regard every man of our Allies as a potential Don 
Juan. She is far too well informed to deny the true authorship 
of Wuthering Heights, but, in her dislike of the idea of any 
Belgian impetus towards the making of Jane Eyre, she wishes 
us to imagine it the effect of the spur to emulation afforded by 
the reading of the manuscript of her sister’s lonely masterpiece. 
She begrudges the mere man the glory of the inspirer, overlook- 
ing the significant passage in Shirley as to the ‘lords of the 
creation.’ 

The Abbé Dimnet, in his interesting study, Les scurs 
Bronté, where the mistake in the date of Charlotte’s birth under 
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the frontispiece should be corrected, also arrives at the conclusion 
impossible after sight of the letters. He admires the ‘ Professeur 
brillant et plein de feu,’ yet adds : ‘ Pas un mot de la correspond- 
ance de Charlotte ne peut faire supposer qu’elle fut éprise de son 
maitre.’ Indeed, ‘ éprise’ is hardly the mot juste for obedience 
to the law compelling the woman of genius to find some lay-figure 
upon which to hang her chameleon ideals. 

This brief passage convicts the Abbé of having studied the 
biography less carefully than the books, for Mrs. Gaskell gives 
part of one letter correctly: ‘Cette faiblesse de vue est pour 
moi une terrible privation—sans cela savez-vous ce que je ferais, 
Monsieur? J’écrivais un livre et je le dédiérais 4 mon maitre de 
littérature, au seul maitre que j’ai jamais eu.’ The Abbé, con- 
vinced that Charlotte was ‘ étroite, insulaire, Puritaine,’ cannot 
endure the thought of precisely the pure passion in her heart 
he eulogises in her page. His is hardly a logical position, but 
before turning to these same pages with the delight of intimacy, 
it is essential to pause over the gift of Monsieur Paul Heger, if 
not to smile, in noting he bears the familiar Christian name of 
Paul Emanuel. 

The scantiest handful of quotations surely prove that Con- 
stantin Heger played the lead in the tragedy of a short life, 
though it seems almost sacrilege to read the poignant words 
wrung from reserve by anguish : ‘ Oh, c’est certain que je vous 
reverrai un jour ; il faut bien puisque aussitét que j’aurai gagnée 
assez d’argent pour aller 4 Bruxelles j’y irai, et je vous reverrai, 
si ce n’est que pour un instant.’ There had been question of a 
letter every six months, to which the second of the quartette 
bears reference. It is possibly the only one she left behind giving 
a complete impression of real—or rather unreal—happiness. 
Despite the erratic punctuation and slips in French, excusable 
after her short period of study, it seems better to quote through 
this transparent veil, for the best translation affects the fragrance 
of the original. 


Je suis toute joyeuse ce matin ce qui ne m’arrive pas souvent depuis 
deux ans—c’est parceque un Monsieur de mes connaissances va passer 
par Bruxelles et qu’il a offert de se charger d’une lettre pour vous— 
laquelle lettre il vous remettra lui-méme, ou bien sa sceur, de sorte que 
je serais certaine vous l’avez regue. Ce n’est pas une longue lettre que je 
vais écrire—il faut que cela parte tout de suite et ensuite je erains de 
vous ennuyer. Je voudrais seulement vous demander, si vous avez recu 
de mes nouvelles au commencement de mois de Mai et puis au mois 
d’Aofit? Voila six mois que j’attends une lettre de Monsieur—six mois 
d’attente ¢’est bien long, cela! Pourtant je ne me plains pas et je serrai 
richement recompensée pour un peu de chagrin—si vous voulez maintenant 
écrire une lettre et la donner & ce Monsieur ou & sa scour qui me la 
remettra sans faute. Quelque courte que soit la lettre j’en serai satis- 
faite. . . . Adieu, Monsieur, je compte bientét avoir de vos nouvelles—cet 
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idée me sourit car le souvenir de vos bontés ne s’effacera jamais de ma 
mémoire et tant que ce souvenir durera le respect qu’il m’a inspiré durera 
aussi, . Je viens de faire relier tous les livres que vous m’avez donnés 
quand j’étais a Bruxelles; j’ai un plaisir 4 les considérer—cela fait tout 
une petite bibliothéque—Il y a d’abord les ouvrages complets de Ber- 
nardin de St. Pierre—Les Pensées de Pascal—un livre de poésie, deux 
livres Allemands—et (ce qui vaut tout le reste) deux discours de Monsieur 
le Professeur Heger—prononcés & la distribution des Prix de l’Athénée 
Royal— 


The joy was short-lived. Mr. Taylor returned empty-handed, 
for it was to that singular lover the ardent message to another 
was entrusted. When his sister followed without one sign, then 
Charlotte’s high courage gave way. Not yet was she the ‘ valiant 
woman made perfect by suffering ’ of Kingsley’s after-word. Her 
pain was unendurable to her starved youth, hungry for happiness. 

Her next appeal is piteous. 


Jour et nuit je ne trouve ni repos ni paix—Si je dors je fais des réves 
tourmentants ot je vous vois toujours sévére, toujours sombre et irrité contre 
moi. Pardonnez-moi donc Monsieur si je prends la partie de vous écrire 
encore—Comment puis-je supporter la vie si je ne fais pas un effort pour 
en alléger les souffrances? Je sais que vous serez impatienté quand vous 
lirez cette lettre. Vous direz encore que je suis exaltée—que j’ai des 
pensées noires—soit Monsieur—je ne cherche & me justifier, je me soumets 
& toutes sortes de reproches—tout ce que je sais—c’est que je ne puis pas— 
que je ne veux pas me résigner 4 perdre entiérement l’amitié de mon 
maitre—j’aime mieux subir les plus grandes douleurs physiques, que d’avoir 
toujours le coeur lacéré par des regrets cuisants. Si mon maitre me retire 
entitrement son amitié, je serai tout-a-fait sans espoir—s’il en donne un 
peu trés peu—je serai contente—heureuse, j’aurai un motif pour vivre— 
pour travailler. Monsieur, les pauvres n’ont pas besoin de grand’chose 
pour vivre—ils ne demandent que les miettes de pain qui tombe de la table 
des riches—mais si on les refuse les miettes de pain—ils meurent de faim. 
Moi non plus je n’ai pas besoin de beaucoup d’ affection de la part de ceux 
que j’aime je ne saurais que faire d’une amitié sincére et compléte—je n’y 
suis pas habituée—mais vous temoigniez, autrefois, un peu d’intérét quand 
j’étais votre eléve 4 Bruxelles—et je tiens & conserver ce peu d’intérét—j’y 
tiens comme je tiendrais 4 la vie . . . on souffre en silence tant qu’on en a 
la force, et quand cette force manque on parle sans trop mesurer ses paroles. 


The fourth letter, with its uncertain date, bears, scribbled on 
its margin, the address of a shoemaker in Brussels in the writing 
of its recipient. This cruel detail testifies how far Charlotte 
Bronté was from any real share in the busy life of Constantin 
Heger, with its rapid succession of duties mundane and religious, 
inasmuch as he was a devout Catholic and a veritable pioneer of 
Christian socialism in his enlightened work among the poor. 
She bruises the wings of her longing against the prison wall of 
dead silence. 


Je vous dirai franchement, qu’en attendant j’ai taché de vous oublier. 
. J’ai tout fait, j’ai cherché les occupations, je me suis interdit absolu- 
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ment le plaisir de parler de voas—méme & Emily mais je n’ai pu vaincre ni 
mes regrets ni mon impatience—et c’est humiliant cela—de ne pas savoir 
maitriser ses propres pensées, étre esclave & un regret, & un souvenir, 
esclave & une idée dominante et fixe qui tyrannise son esprit. 


Madame Heger’s jealousy was natural, and the cold common- 
sense of her husband was destined to bear glorious fruit. If in 
the ‘moments of conjugal depression’ of which no direct 
evidence is forthcoming he had amused himself by sending replies 
to those pathetic appeals, innocent of their self-betrayal, Charlotte 
might never have found genius standing sisterly beside her, teach- 
ing her to find solace in flinging her thoughts into ‘ une prose 
éblouissante.’ Monsieur Heger admitted his wife disliked the 
correspondence, and asked that Charlotte’s letters should be 
addressed to the Athénée Royal. Miss Wheelwright, the school- 
fellow who met her in London in the zenith of her fame, tact- 
lessly questioned her on the subject, and she replied proudly ‘I 
would not have dreamt of writing if I had known it was disagree- 
able to his wife—certainly I would not write unknown to her.’ 

What this resolution cost, her books, four unimpeachable wit- 
nesses, bear record. Sir Leslie Stephen reluctantly admits there 
might have been ‘some misplaced attachment in Brussels,’ as if 
pointing to a person unknown. He overlooks Charlotte’s definite 
statement that she had no male acquaintance there except her 
‘master,’ and his brother, to whom she was clearly indifferent. 
Why there should be a conspiracy against the stainless truth it 
is hard to understand. It makes her more a woman and no less 
a genius. ‘ The pangs of disprized love’ throb through her work, 
and her brave endurance of her pain strengthens our respect. 

To touch upon the books in the order of their going is to 
perceive them to become far less reticent as time passed. Finer 
modern critics praise the delicate excellences of the oft-rejected 
Professor, unpublished until after her death. That its scene is 
set in Brussels is significant. Its writer restrains herself in a 
fashion unique with a beginner. Pegasus is ridden by Reason 
with bit, bridle, and kicking strap. Madame Heger may have sat 
for that merciless masterpiece of analysis Zoraide Reuter, but the 
sensual Pelet with the cynic’s recipe for happiness ‘un bon 
estomac, un mauvais coeur,’ can have no analogy with her husband, 
devout lay-helper of St. Vincent de Paul. ‘Professor’ Crims- 
worth has been styled ‘a Charlotte without petticoats.’ He is 
the first illustration of her dominant certainty that ideal love is 
founded on the relationship of master and pupil, a doctrine 
unacceptable to the advanced daughters of yesterday. 

She draws a quiet picture in grey silver-point of life in 
Belgium : 
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Where two people whose desires are moderate may live well enough in 
Brussels on an income which would hardly afford respectable maintenance 
for one in London, and that not because the necessaries of life are dearer 
in the capital, or taxes so much higher than in the former, but because the 
English surpass in folly all the nations on God’s earth, and are more abject 
slaves of custom, to opinion, to the desire to keep up a certain appear- 
ance. . . . I have seen a degree of sense in the modest arrangement of one 
homely Belgian household, that might put to shame the elegance, the 
superfluities, the luxuries, the strained refinements of an English house- 
hold. In Belgium provided you can make money you may save it; this 
is scarcely possible in England, ostentation there lavishes in a month what 
industry has earned in a year. 


Often accused of violent prejudice against Belgium, it is 
instructive to be reminded that because, not in spite, of her burn- 
ing patriotism, she can judge the faults of England with equal 
severity. — 

If The Professor proves her heart to have wandered back to 
the Rue d’Isabelle, Jane Eyre at first sight appears to denote 
complete change of outlook. The dramatic story of a most 
dramatic book has been told and re-told. Charlotte Bronté woke 
to find ‘Currer Bell’ famous, despite the clumsy efforts of the 
* Quarterly so savage and tartarly.’ The critic has ever castigated 
the reading public for its crass stupidity; in this instance it was 
the public which wisely insisted a new star had dawned upon 
the horizon. Miss Sinclair tells us there is ‘ample evidence ’ 
that the article, ascribed to Lady Eastlake and stigmatised by 
Swinburne as a piece of ‘infamy and imbecility,’ is the work 
of three hands. If there were indeed three sanctimonious prigs 
admitted to the Quarterly together, it further jeopardises its 
reputation for critical supremacy. At any rate Jane Eyre was 
described there as an ‘ anti-Christian composition,’ and someone 
was patronisingly ‘ surprised ’ to find Thackeray capable of Vanity 
Fair. Lady Eastlake, not her ghosts, will always have her name 
chained to a very miracle of mistaken confidence in her own 
ineptitude. 

Was Brussels quite forgotten in Jane Eyre? Is there not a 
haunting echo of the four letters in the wonderful chapter where 
the woman who has touched the cup of love with thirsting lips 
lays it down and passes into the outer darkness of her great sur- 
render? ‘ Anti-Christian,’ forsooth, she who could say ‘I looked 
at my love : that feeling which was my master’s, which he had 
created ; it shivered in my heart like a suffering child in a cold 
cradle,’ and yet leave all to follow the gleam. Jane, like Char- 
lotte, lingered over the words ‘ my master ’ as infinitely sweet. 

Shirley, with its awful division into two parts marked by a 
double bereavement, became the target for the slings and arrows 
of the envious, angry with Jane Eyre for succeeding without 
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them. Integrally Yorkshire, Shirley might have been éx- 
pected to leave Belgium behind. Yet what do we find in its vivid 
dramatis personae? Both heroes more than half Belgian, and one 
a tutor winning the heiress to the thousand a year which was 
wealth to unsophisticated eyes. The Belgianising of Robert and 
Louis Moore, with their sister Hortense, true daughter of the 
Anversoise mother, who ‘kept a hot kitchen,’ added piquancy to 
the unequal beauties of Shirley, and told its own tale. The 
novelty of the apparition of Belgians in British fiction was ignored 
by George Henry Lewes and company. He was preoccupied with 
the congenial task of placing the Edinburgh Review on Shirley 
upon as low a critical level as the Quarterly on Jane Eyre. 
‘Currer Bell has much to learn,’ he proclaims sententiously, 
oblivious of the fact that of the oldest of the arts she knew far 
more than he ever did. Obsessed by the sex question, which 
had caused such a storm in Lady Eastlake’s weak cup of tea, it 
takes him four ponderous pages to reach the illuminating con- 
clusion that ‘Mrs. Hemans, Miss Baillie, Miss Austen, Mrs. 

¢ Norton, and Miss Mitford are second only to the first-rate men of 
their day.’ 

With the sharp jealousy of one who was a failure as a novelist, 
he does not incline to put Currer Bell in his weird list. He carps 
at the ‘over-masculine vigour’ manifest in Shirley, and then 
waxes peevish over Caroline Helstone because she was above this 
jealousy, which was his own familiar spirit. He might deal with 
a hypersensitive George Eliot, whose very letters had to be opened 
by him, to be withheld if they contained adverse criticism, but 
he could no more comprehend the exquisite selfless love of Caro- 
line for Robert Gérard Moore than the dauntlessness of the woman 
he stung to retort ‘I can be on my guard against my enemies, 
but God deliver me from my friends.’ 

The impotent diatribes of Lewes are remembered because of 
those two lines. It is humiliating to compare the verbiage of one 
who apparently ranked Joanna Baillie’s deceased Plays on the 
Passions with Pride and Prejudice with the clear-sighted 
discernment of Eugéne Forcade in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
at the same date. Forcade may well sneer at ‘ Les écrivains qui 
font sentinelle auprés de la vieille société Anglaise’ for their blind- 
ness regarding this radiant stranger. He draws a most interest- 
ing parallel, too minute for quotation, after saying of Currer 
Bell: ‘C’est une femme, supposaient les mieux assurés, une 
femme indocile et brave qui s’est battue avec la vie. Ce bruit & 
l’entour d’un mystére semblait féter la venue d’un George Sand 
Anglais.’ Like the Abbé Dimnet he recognises their common 
touch of faéry, their common forceful power of transmuting im- 
probability into seeming reality, but he does not touch on the 
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wide divergence of their moral code. He grasps the truth that 
Shirley is a passionate and far more logical cry for a bill of 
rights for women than Indiana. He appreciates it with a 
generosity bringing a thrill of pleasure to its creator, still quiver- 
ing under the attack of her ‘ friend.’ 

Aprés avoir lu Shirley on jurerait qu’on a vécu avec tout le monde 
la . . . le naturel, le feu, l’esprit, la caprice du dialogue, enfin une cer- 
taine grice générale. C’est un style qui ragaillardit l’esprit comme 
quelque chose de frais, d’alerte, et de sain. 


With all the cheering discrimination, the warm praise, it 
possibly disappointed Charlotte Bronté to find Forcade—worthy 
contemporary of Sainte-Beuve as he was—speaking of her half- 
Belgian, half-British Robert, as a ‘Frenchman.’ Taught by 
Monsieur Cammaérts and certain of his compatriots, we of to-day 
understand the fine shades separating the two nationalities. That 
Forcade should have ignored the pungent remarks of this same 
Robert upon his own country shows that he was not exempt from 
the reviewer’s pitfall of careless reading. 


It puzzles me to this day how the conqueror of Lodi should have con- 
descended to become an Emperor, a vulgar and stupid humbug, and still 
more how a people who once called themselves republicans should have 
sunk again to the grade of mere slaves. I despise France! If England 
had gone as far on the march of civilisation as France did, she would hardly 
have retreated so shamelessly. 


Robert is intensely Belgian in his ardour for commerce : he 
objects to Wellington, ‘the wooden-faced, pebble-hearted idol of 
England,’ because he is an obstacle to the peace which would 
profitably affect his cloth-mills. Tall, handsome—a ‘héros de 
roman’ in aspect—and a pushing tradesman at heart, Robert 
causes his young cousin to experience what was expressed in 
almost identical words in one of the four fateful letters. 


She suffered indeed miserably; a few minutes before, her famished 
heart had tasted a drop and crumb of nourishment that, if freely given, 
would have brought back abundance of life where life was failing, but 
the generous feast was snatched from her. 


The curls and complexion of Caroline may have been those of 
Ellen Nussey, but her soul was Charlotte Bronté’s. Louis Moore, 
who wrote much better than he talked, is an unconvincing figure, 
bearing scanty token of his Antwerp origin. The skilful sketch 
of Hortense on the contrary deserves a special note of admiration. 
She is sadly homesick in Yorkshire. 


All the world appears to me ill-bred. I find my habits considered 
ridiculous. . . . Last Sunday you recollect it was very wet, accordingly 
I went to church in my neat black sabots, objects one would not indeed 
wear in a fashionable city but which in the country I have ever been accus- 
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tomed to use for walking in dirty roads. Believe me, as I paced up the 
aisle composed and tranquil as I always am, four ladies and as many 
gentlemen laughed and hid their faces in their prayer-books. 

Hortense was a notable housewife after the Belgian pattern : 
her ‘ hauts faits in the darning line’ had been exhibited when she 
was six years old. She persisted in making her jam with treacle 
instead of sugar, and she breakfasted on bread and butter and 
stewed pears. She was a quaint intruder in Yorkshire in her 
jupon and camisole, and as anxious to marry Robert to the eligible 
Shirley, who prefers to repeat Le cheval dompté to the tutor, 
as any professional match-maker of her native town. Hortense, 
with her thrift, her prejudice, and her kindliness, is excellent. 
Her original, ‘ever noted for her sagacity,’ surely clattered about 
the kitchens of the Pensionnat Heger in those ‘ sabots noirs trés 
propres.’ If she fails to make ‘a Flemish schoolgirl ’ of Caroline, 
she succeeds in creating an atmosphere in the cottage under her 
brisk dominion. 

The Austen assurance that ‘we all love to instruct’ 
holds especially good with Bronté characters. Mademoiselle 
is proud of being an ‘esprit positif,’ and works her victim 
at interminable ‘analyses logiques,’ the bugbears of French 
grammars of once upon a time. Robert comes in later to 
read Coriolanus and play pedagogue to an adoring scholar. A 
touch of foreign charm lingers about the pages of Shirley like a 
perfume, heightening their salient originality, and to-day the 
martial old Rector might have said of Belgium, not of England 
alone, ‘ Against legitimacy is arrayed usurpation ; against modest, 
single-minded, righteous and brave resistance to encroachment 
is arrayed boastful, double-tongued selfishness and treacherous 
ambition to possess. God defend the right! ’ 

Then from desolate Haworth Villette came, was seen, and 
conquered. Mrs. Gaskell rejoices over its triumph, over the 
chorus of praise drowning the harsh voice of old maid Martineau 
objecting to passionate love as a leit-motif. She could not then 
dwell upon the revelations beneath ‘La richesse éclatante de 
l’anglais,’ ‘Le mariage parfait de l’idée avec le style.’ But for 
Charlotte all need for reticence had vanished, even Emily who 
might have divined was dead. The power of the past might 
exercise its spell. The fire kindled and she who had kept silence, 
though it was pain and grief to her, at last spake with her 
tongue. 

The story, ‘ flowerless and fruitless but with something of the 
infinite in it sweeter to her even than the future of her life,’ was 
told regardless of ‘ the hag Reason,’ ‘ vindictive as a devil, for me 
she was always as envenomed as a stepmother.’ ‘A spirit softer 
and better than Human Reason has descended with quiet flight 
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to the waste. My hunger has this good angel appeased with food 
sweet and strange.’ The ivory gate and golden was unlocked. 

After the earliest chapter all is Brussels: ‘The economical 
town of Villette where people are more sensible than I under- 
stand they are in dear old England.’ Brussels with the ‘light 
that never was,’ not the Brussels of Thackeray, picturesque 
setting for a British army and the more aristocratic of its camp- 
followers, but a mordant study of the Belgians at home, as back- 
ground for a romance woven of the unlikeliest threads. 

It is the apotheosis of the girls’ school in fiction, until then 
regarded as fit only for the airy comedy of Chiswick Mall, the 
. bustling farce of Miss Monflathers. Charlotte Bronté set a 
tragedy destined to hold the stage upon this threadbare scene, 
with enigmatic Lucy Snowe as its heroine. Zoraide Reuter comes 
forth from The Professor in manuscript; to be redrawn with 
an added bitterness as Maria Modeste Beck. ‘ Wise, firm, faith- 
less ; secret, crafty, passionless ; watchful and inscrutable ; acute 
and insensate; withal perfectly decorous—not the agony in 
Gethsemane, not the death on Calvary, could have wrung one 
tear from her.’ Becky Sharp is rot more real than Madame in 
her ‘shoes of silence,’ peering through every keyhole. The 
governesses, her ‘ staff of spies,’ are mercilessly dissected. Nor 
do the pupils escape. ‘ Not a soul in Madame Beck’s house from 
the scullion to the directress herself but was above being ashamed 
of a lie.’ 

But if there is not a tolerable Belgian in all the band, the 
English minx Ginevra is to the full as odious, and is treated with 
equal ruthlessness. ‘A strange, frolicsome noisy little world 
was this school, great pains were taken to hide chains with 
flowers. . . . There as elsewhere the Church strove to bring 
up her children robust in body, feeble in soul.’ The four letters 
are but pages torn from Villette, and the haunting anguish of 
Lucy is the anguish of Charlotte. ‘My hour of torment was the 
post hour. . . . I suppose animals kept in cages, and so scantily 
fed as to be always on the verge of famine, await their food 
as I waited a letter . . . miserable defections of hope, intoler- 
able encroachments of despair.’ Another version of the cri du 
ceur after the return of the Taylors. She turns restlessly 
from repressed tenderness to satire. Her one soldier, Colonel 
the Count Alfred de Hamal, ‘ beau fat et joli fripon,’ is only fit 
to command a regiment like that of the immortal Regulus who 
fled from Waterloo, and her women do not seem to be the grand- 
mothers of those fighters who held the gate in 1914. 

Why does Swinburne’s almost over-sumptuous eulogy of 
Charlotte Bronté centre upon this book? Whence comes its 
arresting glamour? What is the divine spark keeping it actual, 
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vivid? The truly womanly inconsistency of the writer has much 
to make in this matter, for if she hated a Belgian woman for a 
reason she scarcely guessed, she revealed her admiration for a 
Belgian man with an art rare in its delicate completeness, daring 
in its originality. A half-grudging admission that ‘ Papists’ 
may occasionally be ‘ good Christians ’ occurs in one of her letters, 
yet it scarcely lessens the surprise of observing how she accen- 
tuates the fact that Paul Emanuel, her ‘stainless little hero,’ 
is ‘dévot’ in the mest exacting sense. Swinburne gives Paul 
Emanuel his due after a handsome vituperation of ‘wax-doll 
Daniel Deronda.’ ‘George Eliot constructs, Charlotte Bronté 
creates,’ ‘ Paul Emanuel is a creation.’ It would have been 
truer had he said that Charlotte drew from the life, and then 
called in imagination to idealise. 

It is needless to recapitulate the points of resemblance be- 
tween the Paul of fiction and the Constantin of fact. He is no 
more an exact likeness than is Lucy Snowe absolutely Charlotte 
Bronté : yet they remain confused in the mind, a confusion helped 

e by the doubtful little watercolour in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery. That Monsieur Heger painted it his own family disbelieves, 
yet upon its frame we read the name of his prototype, and like 
to fancy it the work of ‘Paul Emanuel.’ Charlotte Bronté is 
denied humour by certain of her disciples. Is there not humour 
of a subtle sort in her bold insistence upon all the weaknesses, 
nay, the absurdities, of the character of her hero? He is not 
stuff for the sentimental Miss. It takes a woman of brains to 
understand him to be what he is. 

The scene in the confessional, where Lucy in her despair 
seeks balm in Gilead, has its far more striking parallel in the 
letter to Emily showing its authentic origin. ‘I actually did 
confess— a real confession—you had better not tell Papa of this. 
He will not understand, it was only a freak.” Not even to 
Emily could she admit the paralysing sense of desolation driving 
her to the dim aisle at Sainte Gudule. For once her honesty 
fails her, for surely no mere ‘freak’ would have thus led her 
worlds away from her Puritan convictions. We may question 
the Abbé Dimnet’s pious faith that Charlotte would have found 
happiness where she could never have sought it. 


Avec le génie elle est souvent faible, comme avec une rare élévation 
morale elle parait souvent petite. Faiblesses littéraires et petitesses morales 
sont le fait du froid village Yorkshirien (sic) et non d’une nature ou la 
tendresse dominait et & laquelle il n’eut fallu que le soleil. 


We cannot question that the charm with which Lucy invested 
Paul Emanuel made her forgive him even his religion, just as 
he beautifully forgave hers. 
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The little child Georgette is sketched with a winning sym- 
pathy, exonerating Charlotte Bronté from a charge of dislike 
to children preferred by her detractors. In the four letters she 
makes inquiry for the small Hegers with the peculiar, pathetic 
interest no woman with a heart lacks for the children of the 
one man who has touched it, and Georgette was surely one of 
these. 

The chapter showing the Brussels en féte we all knew before 
Der Tag would of itself account for the word ‘ dazzling’ often 
aptly applied to ‘ Villette.’ The half-lights of illumination leave 
no corner quite obscure, but give a thrilling sense of mystery. 
They turn prose to poetry, as Lucy Snowe unseen in the shadow 
watches Paul Emanuel. 

To forge a final link between Villette and the papers in the 
fine writing lying open for all the world to read, is to pause 
over the veiled conclusion. Following the example of Dickens 
and Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté conceded the regulation ‘ happy 
ending’ to the ‘Professor,’ despite his early pessimism, to 
storm-beaten Jane Eyre, to Shirley the fortunate, and Caroline 
the constant. Villette could not finish thus, though her father 
commanded it should. For once she was rebellious to his will. 
It was, and it remained, a story ‘of the heavenly, vast might- 
have-been.’ ‘Happiness is a glory shining far down on us out 
of Heaven. She is a divine dew which the soul on certain of 
its summer mornings feels dropping upon it from the amaranth 
bloom and golden fruitage of Paradise.’ Such happiness could 
only be glimpsed by Lucy Snowe and Charlotte Bronté. 

But at least she lived to hear Villette pronounced her master- 
piece by those who knew best, and to find brief peace in the 
sober, misunderstood marriage. It was comprehensible enough 
to those who understand the selfishness of the father who took 
no pains to cherish and comfort the little elfin creature 
‘looking like a snowdrop’ in the wedding dress replacing her 
chain-armour of lonely endurance. It is a hundred years since 
she was born, and she being dead yet speaketh. Thackeray 
foretold : ‘It may be that in the eyes of Englishmen yet un- 
born, not one will be found to have left a nobler memorial than 
the unforgotten life and imperishable work of Charlotte Bronté.’ 
Yet among her laurels the greenest should be tied with Belgium’s 
colours, and inscribed with immortal words, in the language 
she loved : ‘ Rien ne nous rend si grands qu’une grande douleur.’ 


LILIAN ROWLAND BROWN 
(Rowland Grey). 
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THE CULT OF ECONOMY 


Economy and thrift are the questions of vital importance con- 
fronting the nation and concern every member of the community. 
Yet nearly a year elapsed before public attention was aroused to 
the serious financial position, and a further eight months passed 
only to disclose that the methods and propaganda then adopted 
to bring about an era of retrenchment and savings have 
apparently failed. 

In view of these facts and of the renewed concentration of 
thought and effort on the subject, the consideration of the greater 
‘moment remains—What were the mistakes of the earlier cam- 
paign, and are the newer efforts more likely to succeed? Are 
conditions now more propitious in the national life for a favour- 
able assimilation of thrift doctrines, and how far is extravagance 
general or only confined to special classes? The impossibility 
for many of further retrenchment is also a question of interest 
which hitherto has scarcely received its due amount of attention. 

A brief review of the earlier campaign and of later efforts may 
facilitate a possible solution of these problems. It cannot be 
said that the cult of economy was altogether ignored in those 
first months of the War. Spasmodic efforts were made by 
economists and so-called alarmists on the platform and in the 
Press to encourage discussion and to initiate reform. The 
Government, too, after ten months of the War, realised the 
importance of a thrift crusade. But it remained for a ‘ Banker’s’ 
letter which appeared in The Times in June last to give the first 
serious and even alarming note of warning, the first clear repre- 
sentation of the case for economy and thrift. This remarkable 
letter, which at once riveted attention, placed economic facts 
without too many figures in the clearest light for general con- 
sumption, combated many erroneous pre-conceived ideas, and 
gave the direction so urgently needed as to the lines on which 
savings could be effected and retrenchment carried out. Dealing 
with the heresies so widely prevalent in the early days of the 
War, that economies and sacrifices were not required of so rich 
a nation; that ‘bottomless purses’ and ‘silver bullets’ would 
pull us through; and that expenditure by individuals was 
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commendable as creating employment, ‘Banker’ showed that 
economy should be practised both in expenditure and in the use 
of services, and that the man who ordered a new motor car was 
not only misemploying labour which would be far better spent 
on War munitions, but was also keeping less to invest in the 
Government War Loans. He contended that both public and 
private economy were needed to cope successfully with the two 
financial problems confronting us—how to raise sufficient loans 
to meet our colossal war expenditure, and how to pay other 
nations for the enormous purchases which we and our Allies must 
necessarily make from them—and that our only way of meeting 
liabilities was to increase our exports (and this, in view of the 
demands of military labour it was well-nigh impossible to do), 
or, on the other hand, to restrict our imports. Unless we, like 
Germany, brought to a minimum our private consumption, thus 
reducing imports, we must either export enough gold to balance 
the account, or we must watch the exchange go more and more 
against us. For ‘as the balance of indebtedness grew, so the 
exchange became more unfavourable to the countries concerned.’ 

This stirring warning attracted immediate attention. Govern- 
ment and people seemed alike impressed. The Guildhall meet- 
ing in June was called to consider a National War Loan Campaign 
and to initiate a concerted movement in favour of war economy. 
The Parliamentary War Savings Committee was formed to give 
a definite lead and by its propaganda to show in how many ways 
money could be ‘saved on food, drink, and household expenses ; 
how expenditure on clothing, amusements, and luxuries could 
be reduced and the national resources of the country developed. 
Guildhall and Mansion House meetings followed in quick succes- 
sion, and Mr. McKenna, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, in various 
speeches spoke on much the same lines as ‘ A Banker’s’ letter, 
with this difference, that while ‘A Banker’ urged the necessity 
and duty of economy, the Chancellor—with a view to filling the 
Exchequer—dwelt on the obvious advantages to the investor of 
the remunerative rates of interest, unattainable in peace time, 
of Government War Loans; and on the patriotism of war funds 
investment. Mr. Asquith in a stirring appeal spoke of the need 
of economy ; of waste being nothing short of a national danger ; 
and of the ‘New War Loan’ as the first democratic loan in 
British history and one almost ‘too generous in its provisions.’ 
Mr. Bonar Law followed with the plain warning that the State 
required the money for national needs, and in one way or another 
will have to get it. Men of science also had their say; though 
a varying note was struck when at the meeting of the British 
Association in September last the need of an increase in the 
intensity of production was emphasised as equally important with 
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the practice of rigid economy, and it was urged that if legislative 
or fiscal measures interfered with capital they caused it to steer 
away from industrial enterprise, whereby alone the intensity of 
production could be obtained. 

Other speeches repeated the same underlying theme, that the 
real source of our strength is the power of every individual to 
economise, to save, and by limiting his own consumption to 
reduce the nation’s demand for foreign goods. 

Apart from these public speeches, letters to the Press and 
illuminating articles in the Reviews considered the same subject 
from various points of view and sought to educate the nation in 
economy and thrift, so foreign to its traditions, its convictions, 
and its tastes. 

Practical efforts were also to the fore to help the lower classes 
to save and invest. Bankers and insurance agencies endeavoured 
to devise methods of tempting the small investors. Leaflets 
dealing with household management were with commendable 
enthusiasm showered on the people by the War Savings Com- 
mittee: and the Food Economy League, while with more zeal 
than discretion the middle and upper classes were informed by 
the Women’s Economy League as to the exact lines on which 
they should retrench. This assumption, however, of superior 
knowledge, and the want of proportion in some of the advice 
given, at times aroused distrust and the suspicion that some 
thrift votaries were making their war economies at their neigh- 
bours’ expense. ‘The tale is told of famished guests arriving 
by invitation to tea at a friend’s house, after a long motor 
drive, and being regaled with the weakest of tea, the thinnest of 
bread and butter, and a cake (which was never cut), while the 
hostess, with conscious rectitude, glanced first at her Women’s 
Economy Badge and then at her empty table, and remarked 
complacently ‘ You see I have joined the War Economy League, 
and this is my war economy tea.’ Dictation, too, by some 
of the economy societies, regarding the new style of dress to 
be worn, was out of place, when many were, with far truer 
economy, twisting and turning last season’s dresses to wear for 
another two years; and reached its culminating absurdity in a 
bachelor’s recommendation of a ladies’ uniform evening dress. 
This proposal evoked indignant protests from women, who de- 
clared that, if men were so good in prescribing economy, they 
should begin at home and give up smoking cigars. 

Yet in spite of all these efforts the earlier thrift propaganda is 
now generally acknowledged to have been singularly devoid of 
results. An interested curiosity that public speakers should 
occupy themselves with such matters, and a desire to hear what 
they had to say rather than an intelligent assimilation of the 
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truths preached, producing practical results, was the prevailing 
attitude of the vast masses of the people. Nor are the reasons far 
to seek. On the one hand, the habits and traditions of years, 
the innate thriftlessness of the English people, and the present 
unique financial position of the working classes predisposed them 
to improvidence and a contempt for economy ; and on the other, 
the mistaken methods of the new propaganda and the example 
of wasteful administration by the Government militated against 
the success of an economy campaign and nullified the effect of 
thrift exordiums. Obviously, also, the reckless expenditure seen 
in the upper classes in the past fifty years must be taken into 
account. 

The pernicious example of Government extravagance has been 
faithfully dealt with on numerous occasions. Statesmen and 
economists have, from the first, associated with their appeals to 
individuals to economise and save, protests and rebukes to Minis- 
ters on the extravagance seen in various departments, the huge 
sums spent on salaries, offices, works, etc., and the unexampled 
waste seen in military camps and in factories taken over by the 
Government. In the ‘ Banker’s’ famous letter an attack was 
made on the Government ‘ orgies of lavish expenditure.’ In the 
House of Lords the subject was freely discussed. Lord Midleton 
arraigned the Government for civil and military extravagance, 
and proved that our civil expenditure had increased by 40 millions 
in the last ten years, while Lord St. Aldwyn condemned the social 
expenditure of recent years, and showed that direct taxation in- 
tended primarily for war purposes, and which should now have 
eased the burden of our expenses, had been long ago diverted to 
social reform. 

If these strictures had not been followed in their entirety by 
the working classes, there were object-lessons daily before their 
eyes. Loaves of bread floating down the stream or used to 
manure the fields in the vicinity of the camp ; surplus rations sold 
to the highest bidder ; housewives making their weekly purchases 
on better terms than any stores would give them from the cook or 
contractor at the camp. All that was not seen was faithfully 
retailed by those at close quarters, and stewards returning to their 
homes told of the same rations as usual supplied when numbers 
were away on week-end leave. These and other examples of 
flagrant extravagance spoke more eloquently than the finest 
thrift discourses, and convinced the people that economy was a 
fad of their leaders, and that the Government was not practising 
the virtues they preached. 

The example of luxury indulged in by the upper classes in 


-recent years has worked to the same ends. Competition in osten- 


tatious entertainments, a reprehensible outlay on dress, a con- 
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tinual pursuit of pleasure and extravagant self-indulgence, became 
a marked feature of English social life. The contrast again 
between the luxury seen in the West End and the poverty and 
want seen in the East End and other poorer parts of London was 
a distinct incitement to socialistic propaganda, and convinced all 
thoughtful men and women that such inequalities could not long 
remain. It is then excusable that this extravagance should now 
be faithfully reproduced by those who for the first time in their 
lives have the opportunity for reckless expenditure on their own 
account, and whose proverbial thriftlessness leads them readily 
to follow such a welcome lead. The improvidence of the English 
people too well known throughout the world is more conspicuously 
seen in the lower classes. Passing by those in the ranks just 
above them, who have themselves risen from the lower strata by 
hard work and prudence, and probably are the most economical 
section of the community, the more we descend in the social scale 
the greater is the waste we find and the extraordinary want of 
provision for the future, except, of course, among the very poor, 
where the margin for putting by does not exist. 

Other causes warring against economy—the unprecedented 
wealth of the working classes—the high wages now earned— 
resulting in extravagant expenditure—have been so often dealt 
with that but little further comment is needed. This general 
prosperity is but a natural result of the exceptional demand for 
labour and the absence of so large a number of men at the Front. 
But the excessively high wages paid in Government factories has 
necessitated corresponding advances in other firms and in all trade 
employment. Men ineligible for the Army are leaving their 
present employment to get far higher salaries in a Government 
job. As one man told his late mistress ‘I would have taken the 
post for much less, but of course when offered far higher wages 
T could not refuse them.’ In another instance a man, satisfied 
with 31. a week before the War, in view of no fixed rules for 
Government remuneration, has succeeded in gaining weekly 15/. 
for himself, 5/. for an apprentice son, and 4/. for a daughter. 

Again, the generous separation allowances and bonuses in the 
shape of arrears, paid to wives and dependants of our soldiers and 
sailors, have encouraged a belief in the inexhaustible resources of 
the country, and that there is no need of economy to finance the 
War. In these circumstances it is scarcely surprising to hear from 
all large employment centres of pianos, furs, jewellery, bought in 
large quantities by the mining and artisan classes, and the utmost 
reluctance displayed to save in any way. 

This extravagance and its consequences have been widely re- 
cognised, but one aspect of the question is not always perceived. 
liven where necessarieg are forthcoming after the War, comforts 
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must be considerably abridged. Luxuries once enjoyed in pro- 
fusion are not to be forgone in less prosperous days without a 
struggle and without serious discontent. The powers of sustained 
exertion and application to work, once lost, are not easily re- 
coverable. ‘I know J should make my children’s frocks,’ said a 
working woman to a friend the other day, ‘I have more time 
now; but,’ she added complacently, ‘ times are so good I give 
them out to be made.’ 

More sugar was consumed in England last year than in 1914, 
when peace prevailed for seven months of the year, and the in- 
crease of imports of other descriptions shows that, unless some 
means are devised for making all share according to capacity in the 
burden of the War, no necessity will be recognised by the masses 
for economy and thrift. Neither will they be bearing their por- 
tion of the financial responsibilities which the huge increase in 
wages makes it advisable they should carry, and enables them to 
shoulder with comparative ease. 

It is remarkable how well the familiar Tariff Reform argu- 
ment meets the present position—that the higher price of com- 
modities is not materially felt when greater producing and pur- 
chasing power prevails. How little high prices are affecting the 
working classes is seen in the expenditure on luxuries we meet at 
every turn and possible to them at a time when the cost of living 
has increased by 40 per cent. 

Apart from these unfavourable social conditions for the success 
of the Thrift movement, it must be recognised that the efforts of 
the reformers have not always been tempered with judgment nor 
the investment proposals suited to the needs of the small investor. 
The rush to introduce a subject too long disregarded and then 
presented in feverish haste made for undigested proposals, and in 
some cases for ill-advised methods. The thrift campaign has 
also suffered from the greater importance for the moment of the 
Registration and Military Service Bills, while the attention of 
able workers in the cause—notably the Parliamentary War 
Savings Committee—has been, till lately, diverted to the handling 
of Lord Derby’s scheme. ‘Thrift agencies have again shrunk 
from missionary efforts in pressing home the duties of savings 
and investments, in view of the firmly rooted opinion of the work- 
ing classes that it is for them to work and fight, and for the 
upper classes to pay. The phraseology of the leaflets has not 
always been suited to the capacity of the people, and meetings 
have been too large to allow of the personal intercourse and indi- 
vidual teaching necessary for the success of any new propaganda. 

Then as regards investments. Few of the proposals were 


-understanded of the people. ‘Scrip’ and ‘ voucher’ were Greek 


to them and the necessity of keeping the vouchers in the homes 
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made these schemes impracticable to the working classes. ‘The 
long deferred repayment of certain loans, the low rate of interest 
on Post Office deposits, and the uncertainty whether money in- 
vested in other ways could be withdrawn with facility and with- 
out loss on the transactions, all served to render the Government 
investment proposals unpopular and unattractive, while the 
full interest only to commence in some cases at six months from 
date of investment was contrasted with more favourable terms 
afforded to those who could invest larger amounts. 

Much then has combined to frustrate a successful thrift cam- 
paign among working men and women. If we come to the so- 
called wealthier classes it is more difficult to determine how far 
one and all are bearing their country’s financial burdens and 
making sacrifices called for in the nation’s cause. The inequalities 
in the incidence of taxation, the injustice of the super-tax, and 
three years’ average for assessment of income have resulted in 
corresponding inequalities in the sacrifices borne by different 
classes and individuals, and it is of interest to note how the usual 
position is for the moment reversed and the economy repudiated 
by the lower classes is being more or less forced on those in 
higher ranks by reduced dividends, heavy taxation, and the burden 
of property which no retrenchment can evade. Again it is remark- 
able how singularly the anticipations as to which sections would 
be the chief sufferers by the War have been falsified in actual 
experience. This must, however, be attributed to the substitu- 
tion of one class of employment for another—not foreseen and yet 
so general during the War. Servants and girls employed in dress- 
making would, it was supposed, suffer severely from the general 
reduction in households and the great economy on dress, but 
have found more congenial and better employment in Government 
factories. Small tradespeople for whom ruin was foretold have, 
as a rule, prospered owing to the demand for cheaper goods than 
those supplied in the larger shops where higher rents make for 
higher prices; while the Poor-Law returns, and the fact that 
many relief workrooms are now closed, prove how erroneous 
were the prophecies of severe distress in the poorer parts of 
London and the big towns. 

Yet side by side with actual gain by the War, distress and 
poverty are found in the very classes we should have imagined 
would best have weathered the storm. Farmers unaffected by 
excess profits taxation are making enormously on sales of horses 
and hay, and while their landlord is putting down his motor they 
are buying cars for themselves and their sons by way of war 
economy. While contractors and Army caterers are making 
their pile, large establishments supplying luxuries in any form, 
for which the demand is practically nil, are suffering enormous 
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losses. A shipowner may be making the equivalent of the value 
of his ship on a one-year’s hire contract, while another employer 
is scarcely able to pay his way in the constant demands of his men 
for a rise in wages, and is faced as well with the pleasing reflection 
that any effort of the State to reach the workmen’s pockets will 
result in an immediate clamour for a war bonus and in his bearing 
their burden as well as his own. Other striking contrasts are 
seen on all hands. On the one side the woman whose soldier 
husband earned 4/. or 51. a week in good employment is now 
struggling to keep herself and her children in the same way as 
before on half that amount; on the other, the labourer’s wife 
whose husband has enlisted and who has hitherto lived on 16s. 
a week, with the man and family to feed, has now a separation 
allowance far exceeding that figure and no husband to keep. The 
family of a business man who has enlisted must at once sink to 
a lower scale of living unless he has private means, and the ques- 
tion of education for his sons becomes a serious consideration. 
Clerks with 200]. a year are vainly endeavouring to make both 
ends meet and are comparing their privations with the comforts 
and affluence enjoyed by the artisan class. The impossibility in 
many cases of raising incomes by personal exertion is another 
hardship. Where earnings can be doubled to meet the heavier 
cost of living, no pity need be felt for the man who grumbles at 
prevailing high prices. We contrast what he can do by a little 
extra work with the impossibility for others of augmenting income 
by increased endeavours, however great is the will and the wish 
to do so. 

The same conflicting conditions are seen again among those 
in apparently affluent circumstances. For appearances in this 
respect are eminently deceiving. A large house and country 
place by no means invariably denote the owner’s prosperity. 
Many an impecunious householder is faced with the problem 
whether it is better to leave the larger house where he lives rent- 
free and take a smaller one for which he must pay rent, when the 
two servants thus saved must still be retained to keep the larger 
house in good order. Or if the house is emptied to avoid rates 
and taxes, furniture must be stored at a heavy cost per annum 
and will probably deteriorate in value. For this reason the 
criticism seen in some newspapers on the large houses still main- 
tained: by certain classes is somewhat wide of the mark. In the 
same way a fair-sized staff must often be kept, not so much for the 
master’s requirements as for the upkeep of property he owns. 
The opposition evinced by modern servants to reduction in num- 
bers which entails some extra work on those remaining is also 
.@ handicap to economy in the homes, and in the many employ- 
ments now open to them it is not possible to propose that wages 
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should be lowered. Nor is it more acceptable to this class that. 
the family should in various ways try to ease the work of a 
reduced staff. The story is told of a lady who, wishing to sell 
some of her garden produce, disposed of the surplus apples to a 
dealer in the neighbourhood. The head gardener, resenting this 
proceeding, declared the apples could not be picked by the speci- 
fied date, on which the lady, her guests, and her family undertook 
the job. That evening the gardener gave warning, as he said 
‘He could not stand being twitted in the village with others 
picking his apples.’ The sequel of the tale is not encouraging 
to any such experiments, for the lady lost not only her gardener 
but her garden produce as well, for the purchaser who had taken 
away the apples proved to be insolvent and could not pay for the 
fruit. 

In estimating how severely the war burden falls on various 
classes the real test remains : to what extent is the income reduced 
and affected by war conditions, apart from taxation; what is 
the margin of income available after expenditure has been 
reduced to the utmost limit, and liabilities met, with which to 
meet the heavy State demands on the individual’s means? 

eIt stands to reason that the man with 10,0001. a year, whose 
dividends are scarcely affected by the War and with few responsi- 
bilities, when asked to give half his income in taxation is left 
with a comfortable sum on which to exist, while the man with 
nominally the same income but with investments paying half 
their usual interest, with fixed allowances to be made and a 
burdensome property to maintain, finds but little margin out of 
which to pay his taxes, and a certain irony, which brings no con- 
solation, in being asked to give to the State half the income 
already nearly halved by other war conditions pressing heavily 
on his resources. The millionaire and wealthy contractors may 
consider they are bearing their share of the burden in reducing 
establishments, abstaining from extravagant purchases and part- 
ing with a few superfluous cars; but they are still keeping the 
amenities and comforts of life which those equally accustomed to 
them all their lives are now obliged to forgo and which age and 
considerations of health almost compel them to keep. 

Liabilities incurred before the War, and in normal times 
easily met, must be taken into account as absorbing a certain 
amount otherwise free to deal with abnormal War Budgets; 
while the nature of investments and their paying capacities in 
war times is a factor to be reckoned with. It is to be hoped 
that indirect rather than direct taxation, and duties on superflui- 
ties will be the main feature of the coming Budget. Luxuries 
can be dispensed with, and even the necessaries of life can be 
used sparingly when occasion arises, but no amount of economy 
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will enable many to meet higher income-tax demands when the 
bedrock of retrenchment has been reached. 

It is the inequalities in the distribution of what may be termed 
‘war wealth’ and ‘war poverty’ which are causing such search- 
ings of heart. Few would object to bearing their share of what 
is necessary of any unavoidable burden, but the want of fore- 
thought which makes our war adventures cost double in the 
end and the vast extravagance at home arouse a feeling of resent- 
ment which cannot be disposed of by any charge of pessimism, 
unpatriotism, or unwillingness to face the facts of the War. Here 
again would be the advantage of all classes bearing their share 
of taxation. The only voice which in democratic days carries 
due weight would then be raised in a protest which might pro- 
duce good results. At present high wages render high prices 
supportable; and the working classes, not feeling the pinch of 
the War, consider its undue prolongation a matter of small 
moment. The quiescence of our people may be carried too far, 
and it is only possible where self-interest and pockets are not 
affected. The Herts election is a case in point. Hardships, how- 
ever severely affecting certain classes of the community, cannot 
always be redressed. But in times such as these, when the 
anomalies of our taxative system are the more keenly felt, the 
substitution, as Lord Cromer urges, of a graduated income tax 
for the super-tax, whereby a man is asked to pay on income 
he never receives—and of a last year’s assessment of income for 
the three years’ average, which no doubt includes a very prosper- 
ous year before the War with the lean years since—seems urgently 
called for. A further burden would be eased were land settle- 
ment Acts now given a greater elasticity, some estate duty pro- 
visions of the Finance Act revised, and landowners given in these 
abnormal times restricted power to deal with a small portion of 
their estates. 

The criticism might be raised that even heavier taxation 
may follow the War; but even if this is the case, dividends it 
is to be hoped will recover part of their normal value, industries 
now suffering from transference of labour will again flourish, and 
property and possessions as well as shares should once more be 
negotiable in the open market. It may well be on the ground 
of these serious financial difficulties facing many at the present 
moment that the Montagu Committee have based their rejection 
of the proposal to levy a compulsory loan of 5s. in the £ on all 
incomes exceeding 1301. a year. The Committee represent that, 
even allowing the same abatements as in income-tax assessment, 
grave injustices would be inflicted, the cost of administration 
would prove prohibitive, and not less than 75 per cent., it is 
_ estimated, ‘ would be in diminution of subscriptions to voluntary 
loans.’ 
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In view of these complex social conditions the new proposals 
for bringing more money into the Exchequer are of considerable 
interest, while the problem how to bring pressure on those in 
@ position to save and invest is already being dealt with in the 
revised thrift schemes. The second phase of the Thrift Campaign 
may be said to have opened with the initiation of Mr. Montagu’s 
Committee to inquire into the best methods for encouraging saving 
among the working classes, with the renewed efforts of our best 
thrift agency—the Parliamentary War Savings Committee, now 
merged in the National Organising Committee for War Savings, 
and with the Guildhall meeting of the 1st of March. 

In spite of much earlier discouragement it may be claimed 
that the new movement starts under better auspices. 

In the upper and middle classes there is a faint but growing 

perception that our mode of living must be changed if we are 

to win the day, and the increasing stringency of money and 
the duration of the War are undermining the general compla- 
cency as regards financial conditions, and inducing a more sympa- 
,thetic consideration of thrift proposals. If extravagance still 
exists in certain sets a different tone is generally seen from 
that of a year ago. Household retrenchment is no longer con- 
sidered a sign of meanness disguised under the cloak of patriotism 
or of impending bankruptcy, and where in earlier days to give 
up a motor in order to invest in a War Loan was a sign of super- 
human grace, cars are as a rule now regarded as luxuries, and 
if kept at all used only two or three times a week. Absorp- 
tion in war work, the expense of travelling, and the reduced 
railway facilities owing to military requirements, are all making 
for a stay-at-home habit. The week-end outing is now only 
enjoyed at rare intervals by those with whom the strain of work 
throughout the week, and often on Sundays, compels a needed 
rest at times. To be smart now is vulgar. To be well dressed 
is to make oneself conspicuous, and apologies are offered on the 
first appearance of a new garment or hat. Incidentally, the 
display of wealth has lost its attractions, for the anxiety to be 
proved more seriously hit than one’s neighbour by the War is 
only equalled in some circles by the desire to prove how many 
personal luxuries have been dispensed with from a truly patriotic 
spirit. 

In the artisan class it is more difficult to trace any growing 
appreciation of the need of economy and thrift, but here again 
there are signs that, where personal appeals have been made, they 
have not been altogether disregarded ; while in the poorer homes 
in London a gratifying response has been experienced by the 
voluntary workers who with collecting-cards and stamps to sell 


to soldiers’ and sailors’ dependants have induced a large number 
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to invest—hitherto impervious to thrift appeals; thereby justi- 
fying the contention that domiciliary visits would succeed where 
other means had failed. Again it is satisfactory to find, from the 
Report of the Inspection Committee of Trustees Savings Banks 
for the year ending November 1915, that if the remarkable 
increase in deposits in the previous year had not been fully main- 
tained this was compensated for by the decrease in the number 
and amount of withdrawals. This proves that notwithstanding 
extra expenditure by the. working classes savings had also been 
effected, and ‘that higher rates of pay were either enabling them 
to live on their weekly wages or to leave their deposits against 
worse times.’ 

Other conditions favour the new movement. Experience has 
taught the mistakes of earlier methods and the reasons why 
investments failed to attract, and on these points there is also 
to the good the considered opinions of bankers, economists, trades 
union leaders, and social workers, which show a remarkable 
unanimity regarding the best methods to be adopted to gain the 
desired ends. 

It is generally held that if wages cannot be tapped at their 
source, except by some friendly arrangement with employers, 
part of the wages, when over 2l. a week, should be paid in war 
vouchers and the men urged not to part with them unless in 
case of dire necessity. Post Office deposits are recognised as 
appealing chiefly to the people, and a strong point is made that 
some popular form of investment must be found and all pro- 
posals made in the simplest form. Power to withdraw savings 
in any case of need is also considered essential and, by way of 
showing what can be done by personal persuasion, the Secretary 
of the Dockers’ Union tells of a seaman, on arrival at an English 
port, leaving 271. with one of the officials with which to buy 
War Loans. Yet greater importance is attached by all review- 
ing this subject to a thrift campaign somewhat on the lines of 
Lord Derby’s recruiting efforts, including the house-to-house 
canvass recommended by all social workers and thrift societies, 
which has answered so well already in large towns. A weekly 
collection by thrift visitors from those who are willing to put 
by and invest is considered an indispensable corollary of this 
scheme, many maintaining that the trouble of investing often 
deters the working man from putting by for a rainy season. 
This reason cannot however be held entirely responsible for the 
reluctance to invest, in view of the employees’ attitude in the 
case of a bonus scheme in a large factory, whereby 30,0001. was 
available for distribution among the men. When offered by the 
employers cash down or an investment made for them in War 
Loans and all trouble saved them, but 2001. out of the 30,000). 
was eventually subscribed. 
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The recommendations of the Montagu Committee, while coin- 
ciding with the views generally advanced, by no means endorse 
much that has been said and written on the subject. The main 
feature of the Report is the establishment of a network of volun- 
tary organisations and collecting agencies in all parts of the 
country for the encouragement of savings and bringing them 
to the Exchequer. These agencies, which should materially 
facilitate the house-to-house canvass, are to work on their own 
lines, while one central authority will exercise a constraining 
and controlling voice. Mr. Barnes, at the Guildhall meeting, 
showed how much had already been done in this direction—the 
country divided into territorial communities and local com- 
mittees formed in each area. 

Another recommendation generally approved, and which has 
been for some time put into practice, is the removal of restrictions 
during the War on the amount that any single contributor can 
place in the Post Office. But for unanswerable reasons the Com- 
mittee do not recommend a higher interest being paid on Post 
Office deposits. It is shown that even a slight increase in interest 
,would saddle the taxpayer with a heavy charge in respect of the 
"250,000,0001. of existing deposits, and would not attract any 
appreciable number of new subscribers. The need of some 
popular form of investment is supposed to be met in the recent 
proposal whereby 15s. deposited in the Post Office accumulates 
to 1l. in five years, but this is not considered by many as meeting 
the want of the moment. The War Savings’ Clubs now to be 
formed in 270 distinct areas, including London, and which will 
deal with the War Savings Certificates and Post Office Exchequer 
Bonds, should however materially increase the popularity of these 
investments among the working classes, in facilitating the collec- 
tion of quite small savings, in supplying all information needed, 
and in gaining for the individual the advantages only possible 
to him in a collective savings scheme. 

Suggestions on the question of model schemes of investment 
are invited by the National Organising Committee for War 
Savings, and should result in some more practicable proposals, 
while the later announcement that income tax will not be de- 
ducted from the dividends on Exchequer Bonds left with the 
Post Office (where the bonds and any War stock held by one indi- 
vidual does not exceed 2001.) has popularised this form of invest- 
ment in the eyes of thrifty clerks and others of small means. 

A further suggestion has been ruled out of court by those 
who would detect in it the encouragement of gambling. Yet 
undoubtedly the issue of lottery coupons, with a certain 34 per 
cent. and the chance of money prizes as well, would appeal to the 
sporting instinct of the people and would prove a most popular 
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investment ; while if it is a question of actual wasteful expendi- 
ture or investment in a Government security where added attrac- 
tions are the elements of chance, the latter alternative may be 
considered the better of the two. 

Yet another measure of vital importance in the enforcement ° 
of economy is seen in the decision to strike direct at the importa- 
tion of luxuries, and so check expenditure, decrease the adverse 
balance of the exchange against us, and materially reduce the 
cost of freight—and thus indirectly the price of food—in setting 
free merchant shipping to carry only the necessaries of life. 

This measure involves the principle of compulsory saving, 
without which many consider it is useless to look for economy 
and thrift, under a guise more acceptable than it would be in any 
other form and applicable to all alike. For the prohibition of the 
import of luxuries which at first sight might appear to affect 
primarily the upper classes would, in the prosperity of the artisan 
class, affording every facility for indulging, reach the pockets 
of many, both in humbler and higher ranks of life, who for the 
moment are in possession of unusual wealth. It is remarkable 
how the question of compulsion versus voluntary effort and ser- 
vice has underlain so many problems of the War, and how in 
each case experience has proved that coercion of one class, to be 
accepted by the people, must be accompanied by compulsion in 
one form or another of those in the ranks above them. In the 
Military Service Bills all ranks are, of course, included, and side 
by side with the coercive measures of the Munitions Act was seen 
the employers’ excess profits tax ; while there has been no differ- 
entiation between classes in the recent measures of liquor control. 
It is to be hoped that if some compulsory thrift among wage- 
earners has to be enacted it will be introduced simultaneously with 
the rumoured increase in direct taxation, with the surrender of 
part of members’ salaries and some drastic curtailment of the 
ostentatious luxuries still much ‘in evidence’ in certain circles. 
A War levy raised among Trade Union members, as suggested 
by Mr. G. N. Barnes, M.P., would be another excellent method 
of partly encouraging and partly compelling thrift, and the money 
invested in Government stock would not only help to provide the 
sinews of war ‘ but would afterwards be available for the troublous 
times which may be ahead.’ 

‘Another suggestion, that an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent 
should be placed on all imported goods, portends the trend of 
present fiscal ideas and should restrict expenditure. Some 
articles, such as feathers, furs, silks, etc., now purchasable at 
a moderate figure because imported in large quantities, will un- 
doubtedly under restriction or total prohibition rise to prices 
which many will not care to give. For it is not likely that in the 
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preoccupation of so many firms with Government orders a greater 
output in dress fantasies and fripperies will lead to a reaction in 
prices again tempting to extravagance. The argument that trade 
with our Allies will suffer is ably dealt with in the remark of a 
writer in this Review * that every 1s. saved in England is worth 
more than a bottle of Bordeaux to France. But these measures 
do not completely solve the problem of wasteful expenditure. If 
articles of luxury cannot be imported there is every facility still 
for extravagant outlay on objets d’art and other costly goods in 
England. 

A recommendation is made which would counteract this 
danger. A Times correspondent suggests that as we have now 
licences to export, we should have as well licences to import in 
‘the interests of our trade balance and of our financial staying 
power.’ This would not only enable the Government ‘to forbid 
the import of all manufactured articles not necessary to life and 
health, and of all raw material which is not to be made into such 
necessaries or be turned into exports, but could further be made 
tp apply to home trade by a licence duty payable in proportion 
to gross receipts on manufacturers of, and dealers in, articles of 
luxury.’ In this way extravagance would be checked, or, as the 
alternative, large sums placed in the State coffer. 

Other proposals are advanced by minor luminaries and leagues 
who furnish their quota of ideas. But in many cases the earlier 
mistake is repeated of assuming special infallibility on the question 
of how to economise. 

The ‘snowball scheme’ and the self-denial campaign for this 
reason will not prove popular with those who find in the former 
an unwarrantable inference that others are not already economis- 
ing, and who believe that where self-denial is concerned this 
virtue is more surely developed from within than imposed from 
without. The failure to follow the King’s example in giving up 
alcoholic drink during the War, and other signs of the times, 
show that in spite of much liberal response to War charity 
appeals the self-sacrificing spirit is not much to the fore, and 
that many will hesitate to subscribe to a self-denying ordinance 
which might involve some renunciation of the small indulgences 
of life. Lengthy discussions on this point have obscured the real 
issue summed up in the Dean of Durham’s letter : ‘I have given 
up all alcohol while the War lasts, because I believe this is one 
of many luxuries which I ought not to indulge in at the present 
time.’ 

It is the absence of this self-denial in those preaching economy 
which gives an air of unreality to so much of the thrift cam- 

18ee ‘The Thrift Campaign: Some Personal Impressions,’ by J. A. R. 
Marriott, Nineteenth Century and After, February 1916. 
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paign. The meeting at the Guildhall is a case in point. Every- 
thing was done to give a national importance to the meeting. 
Ministers assembled in numbers; the finest theories were 
enumerated on the patriotism of saving ; and economies in public 
and private life were declared to be the goal of Ministerial 
ambitions. Individuals were specially exhorted to take stock of 
their daily habits and see what they could possibly do without : 
an excellent doctrine, but which lost something of its point in the 
reflection that the Government had been recently through a some- 
what similar process on its own account and with quite incon- 
siderable results. Had not the Retrenchment Committee but a 
short time previously reported that it could suggest no drastic 
economies, on the ground that the enormous growth in expendi- 
ture in late years was due to social legislation which could only 
be annulled by Acts of Parliament? While then it is considered 
impossible to lift public expenditure ‘out of the rut of habit’ ; 
while a land valuation must still be worked at a cost of 361,0001. 
for a collection of 50,000/. annually ; while vast extravagance and 
overlapping exist in Public Assistance Departments ; it is evident 
that, whatever exordiums are addressed to the people, stock- 
taking on the part of the Government has resulted in ‘ Business 
(and expenditure) as usual’ in the great spending departments, 
and that in spite of the serious War drain on the Exchequer civil 
expenditure will be regulated not by the rule of what can be 
done without but by the habits and customs of normal years. It 
is not surprising that those present did not share the cheery 
optimism of the two last speakers, who declared their conviction 
that now the people knew the need of economy they would 
willingly respond to their leaders’ appeal. 

The success or failure of the new thrift campaign depends 
chiefly on the work to be accomplished in thrift propaganda, and 
in the encouragement of war savings by the newly formed volun- 
tary associations. But a word of warning is needed. Valuable as 
personal influence may be, the successive visits of care and 
health committee representatives, of S. and 8.F.A. and thrift 
visitors, now to be supplemented, it is proposed, by a house-to- 
house canvass of women in villages to help on farm work, are 
certainly inadvisable and may result in closed doors to any who 
call. One or at the most two visitors should represent the various 
organisations concerned, and less important work should be 
dropped for the period of the War. 

Other steps taken by our leaders would also assist the general 
plan of campaign. The taxation of amusements, cinemas, 

_theatres, etc., is the great need of the moment, not only as 
checking unnecessary expenditure but as convincing the people 
that public amusements must be subordinated to the stress of the 
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times. Again restaurants with their costly entertainments, in 
bad taste and furnishing a baneful example to the lower classes, 
should be reached in some way. These things left untouched 
contrast forcibly with the first economical move of the Govern- 
ment where places of public resort are concerned—the closing of 
museums : a measure which deprives many Colonials of an unique 
occasion of visiting what may be termed a national heritage, and 
proves to the world at large that in English estimation any 
attempt at public economy must be exercised at the expense of 
educational advantages. 

In any thrift efforts the continued drastic regulation of public- 
house hours is essential to success. If money diverted from drink 
is not always invested, there is the possibility that it may be so 
dealt with. Sobriety undoubtedly increases productive capacity, 
and a man’s best energies are no despicable asset in the nation’s 
hour of need. Statistics indeed prove that restrictive measures 
have enormously reduced drunkenness in the past year, but it is 
disquieting to find, as Mr. Lloyd George remarks; an increase of 
10} per cent. in the actual expenditure on intoxicating liquors 
in 1915 over the figures for 1914, and this notwithstanding the 
absence of vast numbers of men on military service abroad. The 
extra cost of liquor must, however, be taken into account. 

In other ways a useful lead might be given. Mr. Runciman 
has told us the amount of meat each individual should consume, 
but guidance as to other articles of food to be used sparingly or 
not at all would strengthen the householder’s hands and save her 
from a charge of meanness. Pamphlets to this effect do not carry 
the same weight as directions from headquarters. Then adver- 
tisements, the favourite medium for instructing the public in 
the merits of new goods, new foods, new medicines, and new 
cures, might be used in accustoming the people to new ideas of 
economy and thrift and the methods in which they can be success- 
fully carried out. Posters and handbills in all places of public 
resort, stations, theatres, etc., would attract the attention of the 
most indifferent and be scanned by those who will not read a 
pamphlet. It is remarkable how the mind absorbs the ideas and 
facts with which the sight is daily confronted. Films might be 
employed, more especially at patriotic meetings, to advance the 
cause and depict to the people the truths and lessons of the 
economic problems, and how best to deal with them; the noble 
self-sacrifice of our soldiers and sailors requiring that in some 
way or another we should each do our share; the deadly struggle 
against unrighteousness and wrong in which we are engaged and 

‘the need of a nation’s co-operation if ever we are to achieve 
success. 
But, useful as suggestions and enactments may be, the crux 
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of the situation lies in the nation’s assimilation and practical 
endorsement of the truths contained in the ‘ Banker’s’ letter 
which months ago became the creed of the economic crusade and 
provided the material for an active thrift campaign. 

Curiously enough it is again in a ‘ Banker’s’ manifesto in 
recent days that we find the lead the country is looking for and 
the keynote of the whole financial problem. ‘ The Allies,’ says 
the manifesto, ‘ have defeated the enemy’s efforts to cripple them 
in men, money, and munitions before they could assemble their 
full strength.’ ‘Now the one thing needed is money, and it re- 
mains Great Britain’s task to furnish the immense sums required 
by the Allies.’ ‘ A gigantic effort but capable of accomplishment. 
To this end three things are required :—the strenuous co-opera- 
tion of all classes; the production only of essentials; and the 
restriction of the consumption of those necessaries to the limits of 
efficiency.’ 

But how far are we still removed from these ideals? Where 
is the dividing line between what is permissible and what, under 
these conditions, must be altogether eschewed? Sufficient food 
for health ; change of air where necessary for welfare of body and 
mind ; recreation for brain fag; ‘a little wine for the stomach’s 
sake’: are legitimate and advisable. But between the limits of 
efficiency to which consumption and use of these things should be 
reduced, and the modern practice of to-day, who can deny that 
there is still a great gulf fixed? May not the idealistic motives 
to which the Cambridge Thrift Committee so strikingly appealed 
at a recent meeting prove the determining factor after all in com- 
bating the materialism of present extravagance, which it has been 
found impossible to reach in other ways? Money must be raised, 
the Committee declares, by loan or by taxation, if we are to win 
the War. ‘ Motives of self-interest alone prompt us to make the 
effort. . . . But shall we not from higher motives so order our 
lives to show that, as a free people, we can freely lend and wil- 
lingly give . . . can any passing discomfort or even privations 
compare with the horrors of defeat or the dangers of a patched-up 
peace?’ Who can tell whether the solving of the thrift problem 
may not lie in the wise co-ordination of higher ideals than we 
have hitherto pursued with the practical measures now pressed 


upon the people? 
CHARLOTTE BARRINGTON. 








KILIMAN]JARO 


THIs magnificent mountain district of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa bulks so largely in the public eye at the present moment 
owing to the operations under General Smuts, that perhaps a plain 
statement—disappointing, perhaps, in some of its details because 
of its veracity—of its discovery and its former connexion with 
the British sphere in East Africa, may be of advantage. It can 
be no longer indiscreet to give these particulars, as apart from 
their having passed legitimately into history, they could by any 
searcher after the truth be discovered in a variety of publications— 
governmental and private—accessible to all who visit large public 
libraries. 

“Kilimanjaro, which consists in the main of two great volcanic 
craters arising from an elevated area—a vast mound nearly 2000 
square miles in extent—was first revealed to the civilised world 
by Johann Rebmann, a native of Tibingen in Wirttemberg, on 
the 11th of May 1848. Ludwig Krapf, who was born at the 
little village of Derendingen a few miles from Tiibingen, had 
entered the service of the English Church Missionary Society 
about 1839 and had gone out (1840-42) to introduce Protestant 
Christianity into Abyssinia, where he was joined by another 
Wiirttemberg servant of the Church Missionary Society. Finding 
Abyssinia too difficult a proposition owing to inter-tribal feuds 
and other causes, Krapf conceived the bold idea (in those days) of 
sailing round the Somali promontory and establishing a Christian 
Mission on the equatorial coast of East Africa in the dominions 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar. He was helped towards this end 
by the newly established British Political Agency on the Island 
of Zanzibar, and the Viceroy of the Maskat Sultan of those days 
was a liberal-minded, enlightened man, who desired to place no 
obstacle in the way of Christian missionaries. Krapf and Reb- 
mann (who came out in 1846) had not been long established on the 
mainland west of Mombasa Island than they began to explore the 
interior, walking twenty to thirty miles a day, taking very few 
porters, and relying chiefly on native hospitality for food and 
lodging. Both of them had a gift for acquiring African languages, 
and both by their medical skill and pleasant manners got on 
friendly terms with the east coast Arabs. From them they heard 
of the great lakes in the far interior and of the snow mountains. 
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But Rebmann may be said almost to have blundered on Kiliman- 
jaro, while his companion Krapf some months afterwards, diverg- 
ing from Rebmann’s path and taking another route to the north- 
west, was the first European to sight the great snow peak of 
Kenya, a worthy pendant to Kilimanjaro, about two hundred 
miles to the north-north-west of that extinct volcano. Krapf on 
his return from Kenya also saw Kilimanjaro from the north (forty 
miles away) and confirmed his colleague’s report of it. The infor- 
mation which they transmitted to Europe through the Church 
Missionary Society was laughed at in geographical circles in 
London, under the influence of an arm-chair geographer known 
as W. Desborough Cooley, who made it his business to 
harass genuine explorers like Livingstone, Speke, and these 
Wirttemberg missionaries with his insulting denials of their 
discoveries or disputes over their conclusions. He denied the 
possibility of snow mountains in Equatorial Africa. But the 
Paris Geographical Society fully believed Krapf and Rebmann 
and conferred on them its silver medal. Their discovery also 
made a tremendous impression in the United States and was 
saluted by a really fine poem (in 1855) from the pen of Bayard 
Taylor, of which the following stanzas may be of interest : 


Hail to thee, monarch of African mountains! 
Remote, inaccessible, silent, and lone— 

Who from the heart of the tropical fervours 
Liftest to heaven thine alien snows. 


I see thee supreme in the midst of thy co-mates, 
Standing alone, ’twixt the earth and the heavens. 
Heir of the Sunset and Herald of Morn, 
Zone above zone, to thy snow-crested summits 
The climates of earth are displayed, as an index, 
Giving the scope of the book of creation. 
There, in the gorges that widen, descending 
From cloud and from cold into summer eternal, 
Gather the threads of the ice-gendered fountains 
Gather to riotous torrents of crystal, 
And, giving each shelvy recess where they dally, 
The blooms of the north and its evergreen turfage, 
Leap to the land of the lion and lotus! 


Sovereign mountain, thy brothers give welcome: 
Mont Blanc, in the roar of his mad avalanches, 
Hails thy accession; superb Orizaba, 
Belted with beech and ensandalled with palm; 
Chimborazo, the lord of the regions of noonday ;— 
Mingle their sounds in magnificent chorus. 
They, the baptised and the crownéd of ages, 
Watch-towers of continents, altars of Earth 
Welcome thee now to their mighty assembly. 












KILIMANJARO 


None has a claim to the honours of story, 
Or the superior splendours of song, 

Greater than thou, in thy mystery mantled— 
Thou the sole monarch of African mountains. 

Take, then, a name, and be filled with existence, 
Yea, be exultant in sovereign glory, 

While from the hand of the wandering poet 
Drops the first garland of song at thy feet. 


Krapf and Rebmann (who remained in the service of th 
Church Missionary Society down to the time when they retirec 
on small pensions, and who enriched us with much valuable 
literature on Africa published in English, though often printed 
at Tibingen) allured to East African exploration the restless 
Burton and his companion Speke. Burton and Speke called on 
them at Rabai, on their way to organise the great exploring 
expedition of 1857 which was finally to discover Lakes Tan- 
ganyika and Victoria Nyanza. Krapf pressed them strongly to 
advance towards the unknown lakes by way of Kilimanjaro and 
Kenya, but at that time the Masai were raiding the Bantu tribes 
of the interior, and Burton feared the caravan would not get 
through. Speke was willing to take the risk, but Burton’s 
opinion carried the day. 

Consequently, it was not a British expedition that confirmed 
Rebmann’s account of Kilimanjaro, but one organised in 1861-2 
by a German (a Hanoverian) explorer, Graf Karl von der Decken. 
Von der Decken’s expedition included at least two English 
assistants, one of whom, Thornton, afterwards joined Living- 
stone on the Zambezi. The Hanoverian Count made a very 
thorough survey of the Kilimanjaro district from south-east to 
north-west, but for some reason did not succeed in passing right 
round the enormous elevated mass, so that practically nothing of 
the north side of the mountains was revealed till many years 
later. Another curious want in this work was a very imperfect 
appreciation of the magnificent snow-tipped volcano of Meru 
which lies in full view from the south of Kilimanjaro and not 
many miles distant. Moreover, neither von der Decken nor any 
member of his party succeeded in ascending Kilimanjaro to the 
snow-line, or in sighting Kenya, which they would have done 
had they passed to the north of Kilimanjaro. Kenya, therefore, 
was almost ruled out of existence as due to the excited imagination 
of Krapf. 

Von der Decken was much helped in all these enterprises by 
the British Agent and Consul-General in Zanzibar. In those 
days there was no ‘ German’ Consul in Zanzibar, but there was 
a growing commerce with Hamburg, which necessitated the 
appointment of a Hanseatic consular representative. But as a 
matter of fact, from about 1848 down to 1884 Hamburg or North 
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German commercial interests at Zanzibar were under the virtual 
or actual protection of the British Consul-General. Nevertheless 
von der Decken (though as a Hanoverian he was very well inclined 
towards Britain) actually conceived the project of a North German 
colony or protectorate within the Zanzibar dominions. He 
thought he saw here a chance for North Germany to acquire a 
future India. He returned to this region later on in 1865, and 
in attempting to ascend the Juba River was killed by Somalis. 

The next explorer to identify himself with Kilimanjaro was 
another member of the [Anglican] Church Missionary Society, 
the Rev. Charles New, who went to the Mountain in 1871 and 
1873. Realising that von der Decken (notwithstanding his 
friendly relations with the natives on the south side) had failed 
to penetrate beyond the zone of dense forests to the open alpine 
country, or to get anywhere near the snow (his highest altitude 
was 10,500 feet), the Rev. Charles New determined to settle 
definitely the question of the eternal snows. But he was in a 
very much more difficult position, with few carriers and latent 
hostility on the part of the natives. Yet in 1871 he ascended 
above the Moshi country of Kilimanjaro till he was in sight or 
in touch of the lowest extension of the snow, at an altitude of 
some 14,000 feet. His second expedition in 1873 was less suc- 
cessful and he died of fever before reaching the coast. 

But his journeys revived interest in the mountain, though 
Kenya was already considered to be almost a myth. When, 
therefore, the Royal Geographical Society decided to send a 
scientifically organised exploring expedition to unveil the 
mysteries of Equatorial East Africa—under the justly celebrated 
Joseph Thomson—it made a great point of the examination of 
the little known snow-crowned volcanos of Kilimanjaro and 
Kenya.* It was Joseph Thomson who first of all (besides a 
prolonged visit to the south) mapped the north side of Kilimanjaro, 
which is a region strangely different in appearance from the south 
side, for it is almost bare of vegetation, whereas the southern 
aspects are clothed with all the splendour of the African flora. 
Joseph Thomson passed on and verified by survey and photography 
the existence of Kenya. He also discovered far beyond that the 
great Aberdare plateau range on which snow lies for a portion of 
the year, and the wonderful extinct volcano of Elgon—another 
African Switzerland. 

His reports as they reached England so stimulated scientific 
and political interest in this region that the Royal Society and 


1 Dr. Fischer, a German explorer, had passed within thirty miles of the 
south-west of Kilimanjaro in 1881, and probably—after discovering Lake 
‘ Naivasha—sighted Kenya before Joseph Thomson; but he died before he 
could make his report. 
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the British Association for the Advancement of Science jointly’ 
organised an expedition to explore the fauna and flora of Kili- 
manjaro, and appointed the writer of this article to conduct it. 
This effort had been due mainly to the stimulus of Sir John Kirk 
and the activities of the late Philip Lutley Sclater, the then 
Secretary to the Zoological Society, who however had held small 
political appointments from time to time and was in close touch 
with the Foreign Office. Through him and through Lord Aber- 
dare of the Royal Geographical Society, I was sent to the Foreign 
Office as the leader-elect of this scientific expedition. 

I found Sir Charles Dilke much interested in the enterprise, 
but still more Lord Fitzmaurice (parliamentary Under-Secretary) 
and Sir Henry Austin Lee. The problem of the East African 
slave trade was much before the Foreign Office just then, as well 
as the constant pressure of Sir John Kirk’s views, and proposals 
were being made that some kind of British protectorate should 
be established over the Sultan of Zanzibar’s dominions leading 
to their commercial development on very great lines. Not only 
was the Foreign Office well disposed towards Sir John Kirk’s 
schemes, but they also met with the approval of Mr. Gladstone. 
Uffortunately, our hands were tied very considerably by an 
agreement nearly twenty years old made with France—a kind 
of self-denying ordinance which prevented Britain or France from 
acquiring any political sphere of influence in the dominions of 
the Imam of Maskat. That is to say, either in the Persian Gulf 
or along the East Coast of Africa; and owing to Egyptian com- 
plications the moment was not favourable for approaching France 
for the solution of this problem, though France was not unwilling 
to negotiate on account of satisfying her own ambitions regarding 
the Comoro Islands and Madagascar. However, it was considered 
that knowledge of the question might be advanced by a detailed 
examination of the Kilimanjaro region in East Africa; and there 
was no reason why Sir John Kirk’s plans for entering intospecial 
relations with native chiefs should be frustrated. After all, our 
understanding with France only applied to the dominions of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar and it remained to be seen whether this 
term could be held to cover legitimately territories large and 
small far in the interior which were in no way under Zanzibar 
domination. 

Amongst such territories was the small state of Moshi on the 
southern flanks of Kilimanjaro, ruled by a greedy, tyrannical, 
but intelligent chieftain, the celebrated one-eyed Mandara. 
Mandara had entered into very friendly relations with Sir 
John Kirk and had asked that an English mission might be sent 
to him after Joseph Thomson (who always left the pleasantest 
impressions behind him) had departed for the far interior. Hence 
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the getting up of this Kilimanjaro expedition which, though paid 
for in the main by scientific societies, travelled under the aegis 
of the British Government and had permission to conclude such 
political arrangements with chiefs of the interior as might be 
approved by Sir John Kirk.? 

As the outcome of my eight months on Kilimanjaro I con- 
cluded treaties, and acquired concessions of land for the building 
of stations from Mandara and Miriali, chiefs who dominated a 
good deal of the southern half of the mountain, and from the 
Elders of Taveita, an interesting little republic to the south-east 
of Kilimanjaro on the River Lumi and extending south to Lake 
Jipe. The British flag was hoisted with much ceremony at these 
places, and the proceedings received the approval of the British 
Government, which may be said to have endorsed the treaties. 

It was understood, indeed, that Mr. Gladstone, who took 
particular interest in the enterprise and received me for a descrip- 
tion of it on my return, had even sanctioned the acquisition from 
the Sultan of Zanzibar of the port of Tanga, so that these newly 
acquired settlements for British missionaries and merchants in 
the Kilimanjaro hinterland might have a port on the coast. But 
owing to the difficulties of the French treaty Sir John Kirk 
forbore to give immediate effect to this plan. I did not return to 
Kilimanjaro, but was sent instead as Vice-Consul to the Came- 
roons, and my treaties and concessions were handed over to a 
group comprising Sir William Mackinnon, Mr. James Hutton 
of Manchester, and one or two others. 

These gentlemen are referred to in articles which have re- 
cently appeared in the Press as having originated the whole 
enterprise and carried it out with munificent liberality. They 
did nothing of the kind. Sir John Kirk had pressed on Mr. 
Mackinnon (as he then was) as early as 1877 a great concession 
from the Sultan of Zanzibar. But it had only been taken up very 
half-heartedly and was finally dropped because it was likely to 
prove costly. When I returned to England in January 1885— 
and owing to the interest shown in the whole question by the 
Government of the day, it might have been possible to arrange 
any difficulty with France—I was taken by Mr. Albert Grey 
(afterwards Earl Grey) to Sir William Mackinnon at his rooms 
in Burlington Street ; and there Lord Grey pleaded hard for the 
creation of a great Chartered Company under Sir William Mac- 
kinnon’s presidency and the taking up by this Company of my 
Kilimanjaro treaties. Sir William refused absolutely to have 
anything to do with the enterprise. Thus nearly a year was lost, 
and in the interval Germany advanced the claims of Peters and 


* The expenses of the political side were defrayed by Sir John Kirk. 
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other adventurers (I use the word in the Elizabethan and not in“ 
any sneering sense). 

Sir John Kirk, anxious at all these delays and fearing that all 
his schemes might miscarry, then urged the Sultan of Zanzibar 
to conclude treaties with the Kilimanjaro chiefs and occupy the 
country with a Swahili force under General Lloyd Matthews. 
This was done as a stop-gap. The Foreign Office, however, suc- 
ceeded eventually in persuading the very reluctant Manchester 
and Glasgow merchants interested in India and the coasts of the 
Indian Ocean generally, to accept my treaties and concessions 
as at any rate worth pigeon-holing. In a very ungracious and 
niggardly way they accepted the position and promised to put 
enough capital behind it to enable the Foreign Office to urge these 
claims with some force as a balance to the ever-growing German 
demands. The result was the first definition of British and 
German interests in the Zanzibar hinterland. In the autumn 
of 1885, just as I was leaving for the Cameroons, Lord Kitchener 
was sent out to assist in defining the boundary, and this boundary 
owing to the special pleading of Germany—the Germans of 
course revived in full such claims as they might possess due to 
von der Decken’s and Fischer’s expeditions—gave to the Germans 
the mass of Kilimanjaro, though it reserved to Great Britain the 
Taveita territory where I had founded a station in 1884. My 
station at Moshi however passed almost immediately into the 
possession of the Church Missionary Society, from which their 
missionaries were ejected by the Germans in 1892. 

That was how we lost Kilimanjaro. Not through any lack of 
interest or foresight on the part of the Foreign Office, or even of 
Mr. Gladstone, who had warmly encouraged the enterprise, but 
owing to the timidity of certain great merchants and organisers 
of British industries who professed to be deeply concerned over 
British commercial and philanthropic enterprise in East Africa. 
These last, it is true, made some amends in 1888 when they 
founded the Imperial British East Africa Company and sent out 
such men as Lugard, Jackson and Hobley. They had fortunately 
for their second administrator the very competent Sir George 
Mackenzie. 

Nearly two thirds of the flanks of Kilimanjaro are a wonder- 
land of beauty, by no means densely peopled by Bantu negroes. 
The northern side is a good deal lacking in water, but on the 
southern flanks there have already sprung up under German 
enterprise the nuclei of European settlements likely to be of great 
potency some day in the civilisation of East Africa. I have not 
been in the proximity of this region since 1901, but by that time 
the natives had settled down in tolerable contentment with the 
German administration and were increasing in numbers rather 
Vou. LXXIX—No. 470 3 L 
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than diminishing. Naturally they have—with greater security of 
life and property—preferred the lower levels and the warmer 
districts to the cool elevated regions in the Kilimanjaro area; 
and consequently without injustice to them there will remain a 
considerable proportion of valuable land with a healthy and 
temperate climate, open to legitimate white colonisation. Such 
districts resemble very closely analogous colonisation areas 
farther north in British East Africa. 

But whatever may be the European flag that eventually flies 
from the glacial summit of Kibé—and I hope it may be the 
British—the native question must be taken into account most 
seriously in any land settlement. The German era commenced 
in this region by gross misgovernment ; but after the representa- 
tives of the extinct Chartered Company had been replaced by 
direct German rule conditions steadily improved; and it would 
be a blunder in statecraft to assume that the Bantu and Masai 
inhabitants of the Kilimanjaro district were violently anti- 
German or even ardently desirous of a change of rulers. They 
have watched discriminatingly the relations between some of 
the British or Afrikander colonists and the natives in adjoining 
British territory, and have drawn conclusions not altogether 
favourable to us. At the same time it must be stated in all fair- 
ness that the different Governors of British East Africa and 
Uganda have stood up for native rights and have been supported 
in so doing by both the Foreign and the Colonial Office 3. 

In another direction, also, the exuberance of those who 
expound a somewhat rancid Imperialism in our Press might be 
subdued. The attempts of thé Germans in past times to outwit 
us or outwalk us in the acquisition of African colonies and pro- 
tectorates are referred to as evidencing tendencies on their part 
of international immorality; while occasional concessions made 
to their earth-hunger by British ministers or permanent officials 
are scathingly dealt with. The Germans as a matter of fact 
were as much or as little justified as the British, French, Dutch, 
or Russians in striving to build up a great Colonial Empire. If 
here and there they outwitted us, in many directions we baulked 
their aspirations. If we had refused them any satisfaction over 
Kilimanjaro or the Cameroons or South-West Africa or Togoland, 
they would have allied themselves with France, Russia, or some 
larger grouping of European Powers to call us to order for 
attempting to monopolise the whole exploitable area of the Old 
World. We lost—for a time—Kilimanjaro and that other splen- 
did volcanic Alpine area—the Cameroons mountain; but we 
acquired Kenya, Elgon, part of Ruwenzori, and the richly- 
mineralised Bauchi Mountains of Nigeria. 

Moreover I am convinced of this: that had we not between 
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1885 and 1914 made all reasonable concessions to Germany in 
the direction of building up a considerable German Empire 
beyond the sea, we should have had the United States against us 
in their neutrality, instead of in sympathy with the Allies in 
this life and death struggle. Their opinion would have been that 
we had forced Germany into war by denying her expansion. It 
is because in the past Sir Percy Anderson, Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Rosebery, Lord Currie, Joseph Chamberlain, Lord Sanderson 
and Sir Edward Grey have shown themselves desirous of giving 
Germany fair-play as a would-be Colonial Power that there 
remained no excuse whatever for this abominable War. This 
unprovoked attack on Belgium, Luxembourg, France, Russia, 
Britain and Serbia can only be adequately punished by the 
sequestration of all Germany’s former colonies, protectorates 
and spheres of influence. 
H. H. Jounston. 
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HOME COLONISATION BY SOLDIERS 
AND SAILORS 


To those who have sacrificially protected our land from invasion 
and who have defended our honour abroad we owe a deep debt 
of gratitude. By their tireless vigilance on the high seas our daily 
bread has been secured; and the least we can do for these 
defenders of our property, and of our lives, is to ensure that their 
bread shall in future be earned by them without a taint of servi- 
tude. It is our duty to show them that the country they offered 
to die for shall be to them, at any rate, a country worth living for. 
There is a general consensus of opinion that a large number 
of men who have breathed the air of the plain and of the moun- 
tain, who have weathered the open seas and who have lived in 
camps, will never return to the immured life of the office, the mill, 
the workshop, and the mine. Having tasted the sweetness of the 
wind and of the rain and of the sun on their faces, the only life 
possible for them is the open air. And England hath need of 
them. She hath need of a bold peasantry. No one who has read 
with moistened eyes the account of that cool, heroic advance of 
our yeomen under a hail of fire up the precipitous heights of Galli- 
poli can doubt the need of a race reared under a sky where the 
wind blows unchecked by the serried ranks of foul chimneys. 
We have experienced how difficult it is to strangle nations 
which draw their manhood and their economic strength from the 
land. It has taken a world-war to make us realise the urgent 
need of the thorough cultivation of the soil, not only for the sake 
of supplying ourselves with bread, but also for the rearing of a 
race which shall have a smaller number of the physically unfit 
should a brutal militarism ever again threaten our liberties. Life 
has been spent with a chivalrous abandonment unequalled in the 
annals of our race. Surely, then, we in our turn can afford to 
sacrifice a fraction of our property. The Government of a country 
which has been able to equip, feed, and pay a force of 4,000,000 
men to use weapons of destruction should be able to find ways 
and means to employ a multitude of men for the nobler task of 
creation. 
’ Fortunately for us there are no devastated cities to be rebuilt. 
But there is our empty countryside waiting to be repopulated with 
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a new and virile race. During the last fifty years, with a rapidly 
increasing population, our agricultural community has been 
diminished by a million workers. Though our race has spread 
itself over a quarter of the land surface of the globe, yet the white 
population of the whole of the British Empire living on and by 
the land amounts to only 13,000,000, whilst that of Germany has 
risen to 20,000,000. We know now, in more senses than one, 
what has provided our enemy with his sinews of war. It is the 
agricultural industry of Germany and Austria-Hungary, which 
has provided not only the largest number of physically fit soldiers 
but also the necessaries of life. - 

To settle more men on our own land has become for us a 
national necessity; for the land is our greatest asset. It is a 
commonplace of literature to point to how our land has been 
starved of both capital and labour; and in spite of the fact that 
war has added another 400,000 acres to wheat land, we have 
to-day only 1,800,000 devoted to wheat, to compare with the 
9,000,000 acres of wheat cultivated during the Napoleonic wars. 
We have been left to-day a miserable heritage of some seven or 
eight million acres of poor grass Jand merely marking time or 
practically lying waste. Amid these empty, capital- and labour- 
starved acres lies our chance to redeem our debt to the fighting 
sons of our soil. 

It is no place here to analyse the reasons why we have so 
much land lying idle and unpopulated, though I may be pardoned 
if I state my opinion that these wasted acres are largely due to 
the ignorance and supineness of politicians. Being interested in 
appealing to voters where votes lie thickest, that is in urban 
centres, our politicians have shown as much knowledge of rural 
conditions as Pitt confessed himself to have of the poor, in the days 
when the House of Commons was composed exclusively of land- 
owners. The Manchester school for too long a time dominated our 
political theories ; and even those that sat in the House who knew 
were returned by the suffrages of those large occupiers of land who 
in their own peculiar way supported the drifting policy of laissez- 
faire—with an uneasy glance at labour steadily migrating into 
the towns. To-day our executive State Department of Agriculture 
revels in a parsimonious income of 350,0001. a year, which is 
scarcely more than the grants meted out by small countries, such 
as Denmark, Belgium, or even Ireland, to their Agricultural 
Departments ! 

The Departmental Committee appointed by Lord Selborne to 
find ways and means of settling soldiers and sailors on the land, 
and of which Sir Harry Verney, M.P.,’ was the chairman, has 
decided that money as well as land must be provided by the State, 

1 Now an officer in the Army. 
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and a scheme has been drawn up by which the Board of Agricul- 
ture will be empowered to acquire land, compulsorily if need be, 
in areas large enough to form self-supporting colonies of settlers, 
some of whom will be farming more or less co-operatively, whilst 
others will be serving their probationary period as wage-earners. 

We must immediately disabuse our minds of farm colonies of 
the Salvation Army or of the Hollesley Bay type, which are more 
or less reformatory, for we are about to settle on the land some of 
the flower of our manhood, possessed of a fine, independent spirit. 
After their fight for freedom it would be a hollow mockery to ask 
them to return to 15s. a week and an insanitary cottage from 
which they are liable to be turned out at a week’s notice. No; 
they must have a firm foothold on the land for which they have 
bled. There must be an opportunity for economic independence— 
and for fellowship. 

I have spoken to soldiers who with patriotic ardour have left 
the plough to shoulder the rifle. They have a belief that after 
the War they will never return to grinding poverty. They feel 
that the sacrifice has not been in vain. ‘ Things will be different 
for the likes of us, don’t you think?’ ‘The appeal is pathetic. 
Through a curtain of shell-fire they have seen a Vision . . . 

The uninformed speak of farm colonies as failures, when we 
have never yet had a scientifically conducted, adequately capital- 
ised farm colony in England! Those who quote the late Joseph 
Fels’s small-holding experiment in Mayland quote from a book 
of which only a few pages had been written. That wayward 
American gentleman, of Single Tax Utopias, with a heart as well 
as a pocket of gold, bought an estate of unkind Essex clay in a 
foul condition on the shores of the Blackwater, far removed from 
even an inefficient railway service. When he made his eccentric 
bid in a London auction mart Mr. Fels had but a vague notion of 
the site. He had never seen it. Nevertheless, he promptly started 
a French garden five miles from a country railway station! More- 
over, the selection of the colonists was decided on their being 
able to show that they each had 1001. As most of them had no 
experience and no tuition, it was only natural that the 100/. soon 
sank in this clayey mire. Perhaps Mr. Fels anticipated failure. 
At any rate, when I sent a friend (who had started a rather 
ambitious scheme without sufficient capital) to Mr. Fels with a 
request for a loan of 4000l., that gentleman promptly replied 
‘I like you. You don’t waste my time like most people. You 
want 4000/., and you ask me for it straight in the first five 
minutes. I like you, but I shan’t lend it to you. I don’t care 
a —— for small holdings, but I have spent 30,0001. at Mayland 
to prove my point.’ What that point was I have never found out, 
but I know that it had nothing to do with small-holding colonies. 
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Let us, however, pay our respects to this American gentleman 
for founding at Pershore the successful co-operative fruit and 
vegetable market, 

Nor is there anything in the nature of colonies under the Small 
Holdings Act of 1908, which is not, and never was intended to be, 
a Land Settlement Act. It gave certain individuals, who were 
approved of by County Councils, an opportunity to apply for 
holdings under fifty acres. But it is quite another matter whether 
the applicants ever got their land from hostile County Councils. 
After seven years only 774 fresh men, out of the 15,000 County 
Council small-holders, have been housed in newly equipped farms 
under the Small Holdings Act; the remainder of the men on 
getting their land have had to shift for themselves. It is true 
that there is a clause in the Small Holdings Act which gives every 
County Council the opportunity to encourage small-holders by 
means of credit-banking, co-operation, transit and market 
facilities, but not a single County Council has ever troubled to 
exercise this clause. On the contrary every County Council stipu- 
lated that each applicant should be in possession of capital to the 
extent of at least 51. an acre. Thus land was rarely let to 
labourers, but invariably to small village tradesmen who wanted 
it for accommodation purposes. And the reason is not far to seek ; 
for the man with the hoe is not usually a capitalist, and without 
capital land is about as useless as a factory without machinery. 
And yet, in spite of insufficient capital, in spite of an absence of 
co-operation, in spite of administrative charges and sinking funds 
being piled on to high rents, in spite of faulty transit and market- 
ing conditions, it is an amazing fact that hardly any County 
Council has suffered from arrears of rent. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that in England and Wales there are no fewer than 
230,000 holdings of under fifty acres on which the occupiers pro- 
duce more milk, more butter, more eggs, more poultry, more pork 
to the acre than do the large farmers. 

There is nothing new about small holdings. They are as old 
as English history. In the ‘selions’ of the Isle of Axholme 
is revealed their ancestry. There, in lines graven by ‘the 
plough, one can trace their history back to the distant days 
of the Heptarchy. There is nothing uneconomic in their size 
of fifty acres or under. What is uneconomic is the lack of capital 
and of co-operative business organisation applied to cultivation 
and to the distribution of the produce. 

Happily the Soldiers and Sailors Land Committee has decided 
that any settlement scheme under the Small Holdings Act 
would be unworkable. In the first place it is extremely difficult 
to get a lethargic County Council to acquire land, and though 
the Board of Agriculture has power to act in default of the 
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County Council, that power has, I believe, never yet been fully 
exercised for the simple reason that the procedure is too clumsy, 
lengthy, and expensive. By the time ‘every means’ had been 
exhausted we should probably have a revolt amongst the 
expectant warriors, or a large migration from their ranks in 
favour of the U.S.A., there to become embittered against the 
Mother Country. So backward have we been in passing Acts 
to acquire land in the interest of the State that no Department 
except the Crown Lands Commissioners has power to purchase. 
This body has done excellent work in the neighbourhood of the 
Wash in colonising that expanse of land which for generations 
had been given over to bullocks and sheep. One parish council 
alone, in this district, now has the administration of no less than 
1500 acres cut up into small holdings, and there, with the help 
of the Crown Lands Commissioners as beneficent landlords, 
excellent cottages and farm buildings have been erected. 

But though an immediate start might be made on land which 
is the property of the Crown, such land is not always available 
or suitable for this purpose. An Act will have to be passed 
giving the Board of Agriculture power to acquire large estates 
that have come into the market. And here lies a great oppor- 
tunity for patriotic landlords to offer large estates at reasonable 
prices. Dispossessed tenants of large farms must, of course, be 
compensated, or their holdings reduced to a moderate size, for 
few farmers have sufficient capital at their disposal to be able 
to do their duty to farms running to thousands of acres, and 
nothing has contributed more to the denudation of the land 
of capital and labour, and to the limiting of production, than 
the practice of adding field to field, and homestead to homestead, 
under a single tenancy. 

The Committee has decided for a start to recommend three 
types of farm colonies (5000 acres in all) selected according to 
the district and the nature of the soil: (1) market gardening and 
fruit growing ; (2) mixed farming; (3) dairy farming, each to be 
under the control of the Farm Director; and that each farm be 
planned in such a way that a ring of small holdings shall 
gradually encroach upon the land extensively farmed under the 
supervision of the Director. Each colony will have, roughly 
speaking, four types of colonists : the skilled farm labourer ; those 
who have had some experience; those who have had none at 
all; and the partially disabled. 

To each colony will be attached a school of instruction for 
the benefit of those who have but recently left the workshop, 
the office, or the mill, and for those who have had insufficient 
‘experience on the land. This tuition in the craft of agriculture 
is the only side of the venture which should become a charge 
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upon the country as a whole—the one price to pay for the creation 
of a new, virile body of workers at the heart of our Empire. At 
the present moment there are something like two thirds of our 
Agricultural Schools without pupils. Vacancies now, and at the 
end of the War, should be offered to intending colonists, for we 
may take a lesson from Denmark, whose agricultural prosperity 
is due as much to her excellent system of rural education as to 
her co-operative methods. One is glad to notice that a start has 
already been made with men who are no longer able to fight, 
at the Harper Adams and the Holmes Chapel Agricultural 
Colleges, and the reports from Professor Young are certainly 
encouraging. 

To those who urge the argument against the scheme that 
‘old soldiers’ have not proved successful as small-holders one 
has only to point out that the ‘old soldier’ alas! of our Regular 
Army lies buried under foreign soil, and the men of Kitchener’s 
Army are different, many of them being skilled farm labourers. 
Ask any farmer what he would give to get back men who, 
‘starred’ or ‘ unstarred,’ have, with hearts insurgent, responded 
to the call to arms with the implacable patriotism of the British 
peasantry. Ask any skipper of a mine-sweeper, or captain of a 
cruiser, if his crew does not include many a man from the coast 
who has recently been earning his living by reaping his harvest 
from the land as well as from the sea: the man, fisherman from 
his sou’-wester to his jerkined waist, and tiller of the soil from 
his corduroyed loins to the soles of his hobnailed boots, the 
handyman par excellence for any colony! Many of these men, 
with a little extra tuition, would, no doubt, be quite capable of 
managing small holdings on their own account provided that— 
and this is absolutely essential—the holdings are fully equipped 
with fruit trees, or with live stock—capital in kind being prefer- 
able to capital in cash—and that labour-saving machinery and 
horses can be hired and full arrangements be made for marketing 
the produce. 

One of the most hopeful features of the scheme is that every 
occupier of land is to be given the opportunity, if proved capable 
of cultivating more land, of acquiring it contiguous to his 
holding. The economic advantage of this is great, when we 
compare it with the conditions under which small-holders cultivate 
land in the. Vale of Evesham or in the Isle of Axholme, viz. in 
segregated strips situated in distant parts of the parish! It is 
proposed to allot to each man, sufficiently qualified by experi- 
ence or training, four or five acres as a start on estates where 
land is to be intensively cultivated with fruit and vegetables, 
and not less than twenty-five acres to each holder on the mixed 
or dairy farms. 
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These colonies should be planned, and I hope they will be 
planned, by someone who can take large synoptic views, like 
Professor Patrick Geddes, with the assistance of farming experts 
behind him. Any inherent tendency for the centre round which 
the colony will radiate to degenerate into a rural slum or sprawl 
into an unsightly township must be avoided. It should be 
a microcosm of the most delightful of our English villages, with 
the addition of new features found necessary for the revival of 
English country life. Instead of the squire we shall see the 
Director installed, and he should be a man chosen not only for 
his knowledge of farming, but also for his business capacity and 
sympathy in handling men. 

At the centre should be the Director’s house, and the school— 
probably some old country mansion adapted; near by an inn, 
under public control, where food and lodging can be obtained for 
guests as well as for residents. Here, too, should be the large 
granary, the smithy, the wheelwright’s, the mill for grinding 
corn, the barn for housing the co-operatively-used agricultural 
machinery and vehicles; and, if the colony be largely a fruit 
farm, a jam factory; or, if a dairy farm, the creamery or milk 
depot and bacon factory. 

As far as practicable it should be the aim to keep industries 
legitimately rural where they should be—in the country. Fresh 
soft fruit should not be pulped in the Mile End Road ; nor should 
butter redolent of dewy pastures be made in the odorous purlieus 
of the Isle of Dogs. Farm implements should be wrought at the 
local foundry, and corn ground at the country mill. Planks for 
building and posts for fencing should be ripped at the colony saw- 
mill ; and in the carpenter’s shop should be fashioned the poultry- 
houses, boxes, and beehives, for all rural industries add colour 
and variety to country life. 

A bright future, I believe, lies before us in the vegetable dry- 
ing industry. The story of the successful drying factory at Eve- 
sham, as told to me, sounds like some fantastic Oriental romance. 
‘The story is too long to tell here; suffice it to say that it is a 
case of a son of English soil outwitting two German ‘ experts’ 
who were officially sent to Evesham from Germany to teach us 
’ the secret processes of vegetable drying. The Germans solemnly 
declared that vegetable drying was impossible at Evesham, owing 
to the moisture in the air, or to some other imaginary drawback. 
Thereupon an Englishman sedulously learnt German, dressed 
like a German workman, and got a job in a vegetable-drying fac- 
tory in Germany. He returned after two or three years equipped 
with the knowledge he wanted, and started his factory, which, 
1 understand, last year returned him a large profit. Dried vege- 
tables are not confined to peas and beans, but embrace potatoes, 
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carrots, and other vegetables. Such a factory would proviie 
work all the year round. Moreover, wherever market gardening 
is embarked upon it is highly desirable to have not only light land 
which can be worked immediately after rain, but also glass houses 
where work can be pursued in winter, independent, to some 
extent, of both the weather and the natural soil. But it should 
always be borne in mind that it is practically impossible to over- 
produce corn and meat in England. ‘ Mixed holdings,’ there- 
fore, in my opinion, should be encouraged more than market 
gardens. 

It is absolutely essential not only that food and fertilisers 
should be bought co-operatively, but marketed co-operatively by a 
system that runs so smoothly and successfully in Denmark, 
whereby produce is taken direct from the farmer’s gate to the 
market-place or factory, thus enabling every cultivator to devote 
his entire energy and time to the work that he is most fitted to 
do—that is, to produce crops or to rear live stock. 

The Committee has wisely decided that instead of waiting 
for the slow growth of voluntary co-operation it would be better 
for the State to start collecting and selling produce for the small- 
holders on a commission basis. Excellent as are the proposed 
transit arrangements, complete success is impossible without a 
thorough overhauling, simplification, and cheapening of our entire 
railway system, which has hitherto throttled agricultural enter- 
prise. 

But any colonisation scheme should meet not only the material, 
but also the emotional wants of man, and not only of man, but 
also of woman. Here a human note is refreshingly sounded from 
a dry official document—a new, pulsating note emanating from 
the arid atmosphere of bureaucratic Whitehall. ‘We do not 
want,’ it says, ‘ to see a purely self-contained colony of agricul- 
turists consisting only of men engaged in cultivating their hold- 
ings by day and listening to lectures on co-operation by night.’ 

In a colony where Mars has wedded Eve conditions must be 
made so that life is as interesting as the social life of a country 
town. There may not be the.glow of lighted shops, and the stir 
of electric trams, but at least the cottages should be fairly close 
together and the school be made easy of access, for no woman 
faces with equanimity giving birth to children in remote, isolated 
cottages, nor the prospect of settling where her children have to 
tramp two or three miles to school in bad weather. 

Motor omnibuses or some kind of vehicle should be used not 
only for taking produce to the station or the nearest town, but also 
for picking up children for school, and taking passengers to the 
station or the nearest country town, when necessity or desire 
seizes them for a glimpse of town life. Evesham, the centre of 
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the most successful small-holding centre in England, is a standing 
witness to the fact that women will not live in isolated cottages 
even on their own holdings, if they can live in a town, and con- 
sequently there nearly every small-holder within a radius of 7000 
acres cycles out from town to work on his small holding. Men, 
no less than women, desire fellowship, especially men who have 
recently been living in camps. The mess room, the dance room, 
the club, and the playing fields should all have their place in a 
well-organised colony. 

And there ought to be another feminine element, besides that 
of the women already married. Girls who have shown desire 
and aptitude to work on the land during war-time might be en- 
couraged to settle also, either as occupiers or as paid helpers. 
Daughters, and other feminine relatives of soldiers, left im- 
poverished through the death of the breadwinner, should be given 
the offer to settle on the land. This is essential to prevent the 
colony from assuming too monastic or martial an aspect, and to 
keep the younger men from migrating after the eternal feminine. 
The offer being daily made of the wives and daughters and widows 
of soldiers to work on the land is an earnest of successful 
colonisation. ‘ 

The recreative necessity of life cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon, for so exacting are the never-ceasing industrial calls on 
even a small piece of land that it is difficult to get the owner to 
relax, and his life often becomes, I must admit, a little sordid. So 
intent is his gaze upon the line of the plough, with his foot deep 
in the furrow, that his eyes are never lifted to dwell on the beauty 
of the sun setting in all its glory. Small-holders are rarely in- 
clined to take part in village sports or social functions. They are 
always ‘too busy.’ This is partly due to the ties of tending live- 
stock, and partly to the direful necessity which would vanish if 
labour-saving machinery were accessible, and the exacting burden 
of marketing produce were taken off each individual shoulder. 

To expedite as well as to cheapen the initial expense of hous- 
ing, an application will be made to the War Office for the disused 
military huts. In these could be temporarily housed the un- 
married men, and some of the huts could be used as store rooms 
and workshops, taking care that they never become the nucleus 
of a rural slum. 

One of the features of the scheme is to dilute the labour of the 
physically fit with some partially disabled soldiers and sailors, 
but, of course, only a few of these can be tried at each colony, for 
anything in the nature of philanthropy must be subservient to a 
self-supporting democratic organisation of small cultivators. The 
training need not be a very great expense. From my own 
experience, I am perfectly convinced that it is easier to train 
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intelligent young men to become scientific cultivators than, ex- 
perienced middle-aged men of the old school. Inexperienced 
young men certainly seem to do very well out in the Colonies, 
and as they have everything to learn, their growth in knowledge 
is not stultified by prejudices or hardened by customs. Just as 
it is difficult to train an ‘old soldier’ in the new Army drill, so it is 
difficult to train an old-fashioned labourer in the newest methods 
of treating soils and plants and rearing animals. 

The experiment with disabled men at two of our agricultural 
colleges will be invaluable. Wonderful results have already been 
achieved in France at Les Ecoles des Mutilés. That men are 
capable, even when blinded, of becoming expert with poultry, we 
all know from watching a blind officer with amazing quickness 
catching little chicks running round a coop. Indeed, so acute 
has his hearing become that his hands clutch the escaping 
chickens quicker than experienced poultry farmers do with their 
sight unimpaired. 

A most industrious farmer in my own neighbourhood is a man 
with one hand, the other being a hook. It is an education to 
wafch him shearing sheep, loading hay on a waggon, or plough- 
ing a field of stiff clay. When he ploughs he unscrews the hook 
and puts in its place a steel U with a stem designed by himself 
for holding the plough handle. I know two other men, each of 
whom has a hook for the left hand. One is a member of the 
Potter Heigham Parish Council in Norfolk, and has for: many 
years earned his living by catching eels and by cultivating a 
small holding (the handyman, half waterman, half land-lubber). 
He digs as well as any man I have seen, and as the result of 
his unaided labour he has managed by degrees to acquire the 
freehold of five acres and build for himself a little cottage. My 
other acquaintance works in the Enfield Small Arms Factory, 
and is one of the most successful growers of vegetables on an 
allotment at Cheshunt, where is the honorary secretary of a 
Land Club. Guiding his fork with his hook, he, with his com- 
rades, has turned a wilderness of briars and blackthorns into a 
smiling garden. 

We should not, however, wait until the end of the War 
before we begin training our men for farm colonies. There are, 
I understand, thousands of men discharged? from the services 
through some slight physical or nervous disability, or through 
contracting some disease. Some of these, alas, I am told, have 
already found their way into the workhouse! To let this con- 
tinue is to increase our accumulative drift of social wreckage. 


* According to Mr Tennant’s statement of March 15, altogether 6050 soldiers 
have been discharged. 
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The War Office should never discharge a man without finding out 
if he would like to work on the land, and putting him into the 
way of getting a job on a farm.* 

The Committee asks for 2,000,000/. for a beginning; which 
is merely the price of less than half a day of warfare! The sum 
covers the cost of settling only three hundred families. This 
is an investment to create, and not an expenditure to destroy ; 
we cannot therefore rest content with this small number of 
colonists. 

Here I have a suggestion to make. If we began at once 
putting men in this month of April on commercia! farms, we 
should not only be increasing our production of food, but also 
be training men in farm work at no cost to the nation, for they 
would be earning wages. Instead of having a mere fraction of 
three hundred, we should perhaps have three thousand men ready 
to earn their living on the land at the end of the War. Further- 
more, a man learns his trade more readily on a commercial farm, 
where he knows he is at grips with profit and loss, than on a 
farm colony or at an agricultural college, where work is necessarily 
at first experimental. 

Excellent as are many of the provisions contained in the 
official Report, there are two grave blemishes which must be 
wiped out on the floor of the House. One is a very serious 
blemish which should never have been allowed to disfigure a docu- 
ment as human as this Report. The sum which the Committee 
has put down as the probable rent of a small holding of four 
acres, of which one and a half are planted with fruit-trees, and 
on which there is a cottage, pigstye, and fowl-house, is 24/.— 
a reckoning based on the supposition that the Board of Agricul- 
ture, armed even with compulsory powers, will pay 401. an acre 
for the land! This rent is much too high, even with all the ad- 
vantages of living in a highly organised farm colony. It is surely 
nugatory to appeal to the patriotism of landowners, and at the 
same time suggest to them a figure far beyond the market price 
for large landed estates in England. If the rent were based on 
the assumption that properties of 1000 to 2000 acres were to be 
purchased at 20]. an acre, including farm houses and cottages, 
it would be much nearer the mark. 

The Small Holdings Commissioners should have informed 
the Committee that the average price paid for land by County 
Councils, which invariably bought small properties—in some cases 
single fields—at high prices, was only 36/. an acre, and they 
nearly always bought in a dear market. Even then the average 


* I understand this is now done by the War Office. Is it also done by the 
Admiralty? Unfortunately, the low wages on farms are not attracting dis- 
charged men. : 
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rent paid by their small-holders is only 11. 58. 6d. I have a~ 
plan before me of an estate of under 800 acres, ideally situated 
for small holdings, close to a station, equipped with a manor 
house, large farm buildings, and thirteen cottages, which can 
be purchased for 12/1. an acre; and there are other estates known 
to me which have been bought recently for 121. an acre. The 
last purchase made by the County Council in Cambridgeshire, an 
estate of 700 acres, was bought for little over 301. an acre. Only 
on the fat fenlands of Lincolnshire are large estates worth 40l. 
an acre. It looks as though the landowners placidly acquiesced 
in the creation of an Utopian Arcadia, provided that our return- 
ing warriors paid heavily for their footing on the Promised Land ! 

The other blemish is one of omission rather than of com- 
mission. The experienced cowman or shepherd who returns 
from the War hoping to be given immediate opportunity of 
occupying a twenty-five acres holding, where he can rear and 
keep what he understands most intimately, will, I am afraid, 
find himself as completely left out in the cold as he was by the 
Small Holdings Act. On the assumption that 40l. an acre is to 
be paid for the land, the occupier is to pay 74l. as rent for 
the holding. And this is to be destitute of stock! He-can, if 
he likes, borrow money from the farm colony credit bank; but 
as the State is only to advance capital to the extent of 5s. an 
acre, there would be hardly sufficient capital at the bank to 
advance every stock keeper enough money to buy a couple of 
breeding sows, let alone a cow. Land has been starved of capital 
long enough. No more do we want it haunted by Poverty. As 
the Committee has expressed in its Report the utter futility of 
our own rural credit banks (the~borrowing capacity of which 
amounted to 17501. in 1914) in the face of Germany’s successful 
State-aided 17,000 credit banks, it is extraordinary that it still 
expects soldiers and sailors, who will want every penny they 
have saved after war to supply their own needs on the land, to 
have a surplus to lend to their less fortunate comrades. 

If the Committee is too timid to suggest what the Australian 
Government is proposing to do, that is to advance 5001. to every 
returning warrior who settles-on a farm, for his equipment in 
live-stock, etc., why did it not suggest that the Director of each 
farm colony should buy first-class heifers and sows, and sell 
these on the instalment system to the occupiers of the holdings? 
This is already being done by a society in Dublin to supply 
some 2000 labourers resident in the county of Meath each with 
& Cow. 

But I am expressing only the opinions of home-staying agri- 
cultural experts. What do the soldiers and sailors themselves 
want? It is, after all, more important to know what they want 
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than to put into words what we think is best for them. We 
are not yet informed as to how many Service men would 
like to go back to the land. That can only be completely ascer- 
tained by a thorough canvass of camps at home and abroad, and 
by notices posted in every ship of war and naval base. In the 
meantime some seventy letters lie in front of me which have 
come from all parts since I have written on the subject: from 
the Isles of Greece, from Flanders, from Egypt, from India, 
from the Cameroons; and these are distinctly informatiye. 

A large proportion of these letters come from quartermaster- 
sergeants, probably because they have more time and facilities 
for writing, but they undoubtedly indicate that the scheme such 
as I have sketched has appealed to the most educated and intelli- 
gent of the rank and file. The great desire is freedom from 
_ the serfdom which has hitherto dogged the hard life of the 
labourer, and an ardent longing for a piece of land which shall 
be a home in perpetuity. In one or two instances wives have 
written on behalf of their husbands, who significantly ‘are too 
busy elsewhere.’ One of the most interesting letters comes from 
a ‘Rest Camp in Flanders,’ and it is signed by a sergeant, two 
corporals, and fourteen privates of one company of a Canadian 
regiment. Although these men enlisted in Canada, it is signifi- 
cant that they would rather settle in England if similar condi- 
tions were granted them here is in Canada, and every one of 
them gives the county of England or Scotland from which he 
emigrated. ‘Why can’t the British Government take a lesson 
from Canada and U.S.A., where agricultural colleges are so 
plentiful, and where they are not afraid to spend a few dollars 
on demonstration trains, experts, etc., so as to help the men 
on the land to do better?’ is a pertinent question put by these 
young men whom lack of opportunity at home has driven abroad. 
“We can make good, provided we get the chance. We would 
like to stay in Britain instead of rambling all over other coun- 
tries,’ add these adventurous lads from the trenches. 

A letter from a sergeant, who, at much sacrifice, made the 
long trail from British Columbia to rejoin the Colours, is so 
interesting that I shall quote it in full : 


I have been reading your remarks in the Press re land for ex-soldiers 
with great interest. I refrained from applying before, as I do not con- 
sider myself eligible or had any prospect of being even considered, as I 
understand it is chiefly for men wounded, and have seen service of over- 
seas. Granted that these men should come first, and rightly so, what about 
us unfortunates who have given our all to advance the Cause, who have to 
do what we are told, and thereby have to stay at home? We are anxious, 
willing, and medically fit to take our part at the Front, and to do our 
little bit across the seas—-personally I consider it an honour—and yet if 
I had known what Fate had in store for me—that is, that I should be 
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tied up here in Aldershot--I am very much afraid I should not have 
considered my sacrifice great enough to have left my home and my future 
prospects to rejoin the Colours, 

I served twelve years in the A.S.C., was discharged with the rank of 
staff sergeant, with exemplary character and all necessary certificates. I 
went to Victoria, B.C., a distance of 6100 miles, and there founded my 
home, where I had employment at a salary a trifle under 201. per month, 
and with good prospects. A call came for N.C.O.s to rejoin. I imme- 
diately responded, and was accepted. I broke up my home and brought 
my wife and family, consisting of three boys and a girl, the eldest being 
seven in April next. I was at least 1001. in cash out of pocket. This I 
do not begrudge. But the point is I have to start all over again at the 
conclusion of the War, and I shall not have the means to transport my 
family back to Victoria. 

This Government Small Holdings is just what I require to give me a 
chance to stay in England and make a start. One thing is certain—I 
should succeed, for I have had vast experience in fruit-growing and market 
gardening, and was also very successful with poultry, so I feel sure that 
I would make good. You know that we can save nothing out of our Army 
pay. It is only a bare existence; and I have had to furnish a new home 
out of my pay, as I was about penniless on my arrival in London. Failing 
this opportunity, I do not see any other prospect than becoming another 
derelict in this country. 

elf you think my case has any chance of being considered I would feel 
grateful. 


Another soldier applying for land remarks ‘ The likes of us will 
never get a chance unless we are backed, as the average workman 


cannot effect any saving towards it if he pays his way and brings 
up @ family properly ’— thus driving home the desperate need 
of capital. To men such as these the Small Holdings Act has 
been useless. Another laconically remarks ‘Been invalided 
home twice wounded—am all right again, and as I expect to 
be off to the Front soon, please register my name.’ Is there 
any sacrifice we could make worthy of heroes such as these? 

Many of the writers speak of their previous experience on 
the land: ‘I have a good idea of farming,’ writes a corporal, 
‘being myself a farmer in a small way at one time, so I am 
desirous of returning to the land.’ Another corporal writes of 
his experience on a Canadian grain farm, but, with refreshing 
frankness, adds ‘Of course I should want a certain amount of 
training (not much) to fit me for managing a small holding.” A 
private modestly remarks ‘I have had some experience in market 
gardening, but should like to have some more knowledge, if it 
were possible to obtain it.’ 

There are two writers in particular who ought to make useful 
colonists : one, a corporal, who says ‘I am a married man with 
four children, and have been connected with farming all my 
life, and thoroughly understand all branches. Also all kinds of 
stock, having for ten years been market reporter to the Board 
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of Agriculture. I have no occupation to return to after the 
War’; the other, a private, writing from France, hails from 
Orkney, ‘where,’ he says, ‘small farms from twenty-five to 
fifty acres are predominant... . Why cannot small farmers 
be multiplied in England, especially where the conditions of 
climate and weather are more favourable than the cold, bleak, 
rocky land in Orkney? I lived on a farm there for three years, 
went to school, helped at the farm looking after the cattle, and 
put my hand to all kinds of little jobs.’ ; 

A private—one of our intellectual proletariat—who writes a 
scathing criticism of our landlords and of the conditions of the 
English agricultural labourer, ends up his letter with these 
pertinent remarks : ‘On the other hand, free tuition at the agri- 
cultural colleges, co-operative buying and marketing, above all 
the prospect of acquiring a fully equipped holding at purchase 
by rent—by such sane beneficence the faithful fighter could be 
made to feel that his Government was as anxious to help him 
towards a freer, healthier, manlier life, as it was to the manlier 
death in the interests of the community.’ 

From our vigilant protectors on the North Seal get the 
following letter, written by one who has been a farm labourer 
and now, aged forty (and possessing a family of four), is serving 
on a battleship : : 


Re the discussion for ex-service men [he writes], I think it is looked 
upon very favourably by naval men, and is a thing which is greatly 
needed to enable men, when they return to civil life, to settle down. It 
has been my one idea for some time, at the expiration of war, to go in 
for a small holding, or poultry farm, as I have rather a good knowledge 
of horses, cows, pigs, and poultry, and I therefore submit my name as 
an applicant. 


From a lance-corporal writing from a hospital in France, where 
he is suffering from myalgia, comes this thoughtful and illumi- 
nating letter : 


If the Government is in earnest in helping those who have stood by 
them and the country, no better way, to my thinking, could be found 
than putting men where they can earn a healthy living. As a practical 
gardener I know some of the drawbacks, but I also know that, given a 
fair chance, most men, if they have a fair knowledge of what they intend 
to do, can get on, but not if they have to shift for themselves, as under 
the Small Holdings Act. I know some have done well, but they were 
men who had been at the game all their lives, for a master maybe, but 
they knew the ropes of packing, grading, bunching, and most of the tips 
for putting the stuff on the market at its best; but even then some have 
failed, and many a man could have made good had he been able to lay 
his hands ona little capital till his crops were ready, and, as you say, 
it must be done through co-operation. I have been about a bit myself, 
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and small-holders always interest me, and some of my best friends are 
small-holders, and a harder-working lot of men and women it would be 
hard to find; but while this war is on some have been called up, and it 
will be hard for their women folk to keep going, but I hope something 
will be done to help them tide over till their men come back. For some 
time I have wished to settle on the land, but the Small Holdings Act did 
not appeal to me. It left men just when they needed help the most. I’ve 
spent my life gardening, and worked for several of our leading firms, 
supplying Covent Garden and other big markets, first as a general hand, 
later as a foreman. My age is thirty-eight, married, and two boys; good 
references as to ability of growing fruit, flowers, and vegetables, both out- 
side and under glass. I was seven and a half years with Messrs. ——, 
of Middlesex and Covent Garden. I should like my name put down, as 
I shall most likely apply for land under the scheme after this job is 
over, and shall watch with interest how the Government treat it. As you 
will see, at present I am in hospital suffering from myalgia, but I hope 
soon to be about again. 


Now, this man, and men who have been wounded, such as a 
private now in India from whose letter I shall quote a few lines, 
should be put on to the land at once, for men like this are only 
wasting their time in the Army. The private in India writes to 
me as follows : 


I enlisted on the 1st of September, 1914, for the duration of the War, 
having previously worked on a poultry and general farm in Sussex, which 
is my home. In January 1915 I was wounded by a bullet in the ankle, 


which has left me a bit lame in consequence. I was sent home to 
England, and from the hospital was sent to the depot of my regiment. 
There they found me unfit for active service, but kept me in the Army 
to do light work in a Home Service unit. Later on I was sent with others 
to make up a new garrison battalion just formed, which was eventually 
sent out here the latter end of last year to do garrison duties. We have 
hardly been here a month, and the authorities have already found out 
that it was a mistake ever to have sent us out. A lot have been found 
unfit for any duties at all, and, as there are not enough staff jobs for all, 
are doing absolutely nothing, whereas if they were out of the Army and 
had a few acres of land to settle down to, they could be doing themselves 
and the nation a lot of good by producing food. For myself, I was fortu- 
nate to drop into an easy job, but I have had enough of this country 
already, and should like to be back in the old country, as I think I could 
do more good there than ever I could by stopping here. So if you think 
you could do anything for me... 


But nearly all these letters were written before it was pub- 
lished in cold print that it was proposed to pay 40l. an acre for 
* land, and the rent to be proportionately high. I feel that most of 
the men imagined that they had already paid for their footing. 
One young man with a strong dislike to war, and yet who patrioti- 
cally left his work on the land to join the Lancashire Fusiliers, 
after he had learned the sum to be paid, wrote to me despairingly 
‘Once more we have been sold.’ 
Are there not signs that landlords who have been hostile to 
3M 2 
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the Small Holdings Act, and who opposed Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Land Campaign, would give their ardent support to a scheme to 
settle the saviours of our countryside on the land? The War has 
evoked a spiritual response from many a heart which has been 
as cold as a stone to the land hunger of the sons of Britain. 
There has been many a searching of the civic conscience. A keen 
fox-hunting squire wrote to me the other day urging that in a 
‘life-and-death struggle such as this, fox-hunting should cease 
and the extravagant waste of oatmeal on hounds be saved for 
the poor.” Another, known to me personally, told me he would 
give his country seat with a thousand acres in the event of certain 
contingencies. Already Australia is moving in this direction; a 
member of the House of Representatives has offered to give 3000 
acres and the Government 4000 homesteads from Crown lands. 
Surely some landowners will come forward and give land as 
memorials of their sons who have fallen, or as thankofferings for 
sons who have survived. It shall not be written in history that 
the British landlords failed to rise to the nobility of the occasion ! 

The leader of the famous Land Campaign provoked the hos- 
tility of nearly every landlord in the kingdom against Land 
Reform—a barren campaign which produced a great deal of 
animosity and noise, but bore no fruit for poor expectant Hodge, 
who, instead of receiving, has given his all to the nation! Now 
those who bitterly opposed Mr. Lloyd George as Land Campaigner 
are the most devoted followers of Mr. Lloyd George as Minister 
of Munitions and Conscriptionist, for it is life which is being 
conscripted, and not landed property. It remains to be seen if the 
squires of England will now, themselves, lead the people into the 
Promised Land and so fulfil one of the literary dreams of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s great prototype, Lord Beaconsfield. 

Let us hope that the rich men of the towns, especially those 
who have been made richer over the wreckage of war, will feel it 
their bounden duty to return to the community some of this sur- 
plus wealth by endowing with scholarships the schools of the 
children of our warriors. For so long has our land been robbed of 
brains as well as of labour—the effect of persisting low wages— 
that these colony schools should be so good, and the opportunity 
for earning an independent livelihood so great, that the education 
and the economic conditions will attract the intellectual proletariat 
back to the land. Let us hope that the rich merchants and ship- ° 
owners will take as much pride in endowing the Adult Agricul- 
tural Schools with Chairs of Scientific Research as rich men 
have in the past taken in endowing our Universities with 
Fellowships. 

One gentleman, at any rate, has already signified to a private 
committee of which I was asked to be a member his willingness 
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to subscribe 8000]. towards the immediate equipment of a farm 
colony for disabled men. 

Probably it is futile to prophesy ; but it may be that from the 
din, the sweat and agony of many a battlefield shall come forth 
a body of young men, valiant and strong, who shall be the means 
of redeeming our countryside from decadence ; who will turn the 
sword into a ploughshare and the bayonet into a reaping-hook. 


F. E. GREEN. 
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A CASE FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION 


THAT the Report of the Royal Commission which, under the able 
and judicious chairmanship of Lord Sydenham, has for more 
than two years been exploring the prevalence and effects of 
venereal diseases and the means by which they can best be 
controlled, should be published at a time when the mind of the 
nation is so intensely concentrated upon the War, is a piece of 
bad fortune. The Commissioners themselves were under no 
illusion as to the disadvantage of issuing their Report at such 
a time, but, feeling strongly that ‘the conditions now existing, 
and those whith must follow on the conclusion of the War,’ 
create an imperative necessity for the taking of action at once, 
they had no alternative but immediate publication. In a plea 
for the appointment of the Commission which appeared in the 
. Lancet in June 1913, I was able to point to various indications 
that the more enlightened members of the community were 
coming to see that it was better to bring upon the evil the force of 
an instructed public opinion than to go on ignoring its existence, 
and there can be no doubt that in normal times the Report, 
with its authoritative revelations of the gravity of this plague, 
and its insistence upon the necessity for educating the public 
mind in the matter, would have strongly reinforced that wiser 
and healthier tendency. 

Nothing could better illustrate our haphazard—I had almost 
written frivolous—manner of dealing with these diseases, in 
the public health sense, than the inability of the Commission 
to procure satisfactory statistical evidence as to their prevalence. 
Except in the Army and Navy Medical Services no thorough system 
of tabulating cases anywhere exists. But that the diseases are 
prevalent in a high degree—much more, however, in large towns 
than in rural districts, and more among the highest and lowest 
classes than in the intermediate social grades—is indubitable. 
The conclusion of the Commissioners is that ‘ in large cities’ the 
number of persons who have been infected with the more serious 
of the two diseases, syphilis, is not less than 10 per cent. of the 
total inhabitants, and that the percentage of sufferers from the 
less serious disease, gonorrhoea, is much higher. 
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As to the gravity of the diseases, I would refer readers to 
the Report itself. All that can be done in these pages is to 
indicate cursorily and generally their main features. Even the 
less serious disease is attended, if neglected, by effects so grave 
that the expression ‘less serious’ tends to be misleading. In 
cases which fail to receive early and effective treatment many 
glands and deep-seated organs may be involved in extremely 
painful inflammations, or joints and tendon-sheaths may be 
similarly affected until the patient is crippled, or the infecting 
micro-organism may be carried into the blood-stream and set up 
an acute form of blood poisoning. In women the complications 
are especially severe ; besides those already mentioned, incurable 
iritis may be caused, or the lining membranes of the heart may 
become inflamed, while, by implication of the reproductive organs, 
this disease is the commonest cause of female sterility, it being 
estimated that half the sterility prevailing among women is due 
to this cause. 

In the more serious disease every organ and tissue of the 
body is liable to attack. What is termed the secondary stage is 
gharacterised chiefly by a rash which may mimic almost every 
known cutaneous affection ; but many internal structures may also 
be assailed and damaged. In the third stage lesions appear which 
may involve any of the organs and tissues, especially those of 
the nervous system, and gravely interfere with their functions. 
To this disease are to be traced many cases of arterial disease, 
leading to strokes of paralysis, to disorders of speech, to mental 
enfeeblement, to aneurysms, or to angina pectoris and other 
diseases of the heart; as well as many cases of inflammation of 
the brain or spinal cord, manifesting itself in one-sided paralysis, 
or paralysis of the lower extremities, or epilepsy, or loss of speech, 
or mental decay. Further, it is now established by the brilliant 
researches of Noguchi, Dr. F. W. Mott and others that the hope- 
less affections of the brain and spinal cord termed general 
paralysis of the insane and locomotor ataxy are the remote conse- 
quences of this disease, and it is known also to be a predisposing 
cause of cancer of the tongue, tuberculosis, and other affections. 
And as gonorrhoea depresses the birth-rate by causing female 
sterility, so also does syphilis by being a very frequent cause 
of death before birth. Thus out of 1001 pregnancies in a group 
of families affected with this disease, 172 resulted in ante-natal 
death. 

But dismal as is this recital, the worst has yet to be told. 
Of the affection known as ophthalmia of the new-born (ophthalmia 
neonatorum), an inflammation of the lining membrane of the 
eye, which if not promptly treated causes blindness, it is esti- 
mated that 70 per cent. is due to the disease first referred to, 
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and one fourth of all blindness is attributed to this cause. The 
other disease is a still more frequent cause of baleful harm to 
children. It is one of the few serious diseases which are heredi- 
tary, and in the hereditary form its effects are even more disastrous 
than in the acquired variety, since it affects tissues which, being 
in process of development, are able to offer less resistance to 
its attacks. Many of its innocent victims die in the first few 
months of life from meningitis, hydrocephalus, convulsions, and 
other affections; if they survive they are liable to recrudescences 
of the disease up to the twentieth year, or even later. Growth 
is checked, vitality depressed, intelligence stunted ; hideous de- 
formities may be produced, sight and hearing may be destroyed, 
and the central nervous system may be involved, with results 
similar to those which supervene in adults. What a story of 
mutilation and massacre of the innocents ! 

In the view of the Commissioners the best means of abating 
the evils thus briefly sketched resolve themselves into the pro- 
vision of greater facilities for early diagnosis and prompt treat- 
ment according to the methods now available, the fuller instruc- 
tion of medical students in these subjects, and the dissemination 
among the public of knowledge of the gravity of the diseases. If 
recognised at the outset and properly treated, they can now in 
many cases be effectually arrested. But at present the facilities 
for diagnosis by laboratory methods are miserably inadequate, 
and the Commissioners recommend that they be greatly extended, 
the organisation of the service to be entrusted to the councils 
of counties and county boroughs. These authorities should also, 
it is considered, undertake the organisation of the means of 
treatment. On account of the natural unwillingness of patients 
to resort to institutions set apart for this purpose, where their 
presence would proclaim the nature of their disease, the Com- 
missioners do not advise the establishment of special hospitals ; 
they favour rather the allocation to these diseases of wards in 
general hospitals for indoor patients, and the provision of clinics 
for outdoor patients, access to both to be free to all, without 
qualification. 

The more general recommendations of the Report should 
commend themselves by their studied moderation and their care- 
ful avoidance of proposals which might offend ethical suscepti- 
bilities. Precluded by their terms of reference from considering 
the policy of the repealed Contagious Diseases Acts, the Commis- 
sioners nevertheless record their view that the evidence submitted 
to them points to a conclusion adverse to that policy. They do 
not even advise that these diseases should, like tuberculosis and 
most of the infectious fevers, be made the subjects of compulsory 
notification. Their fear is that there would be no general 
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willingness among medical practitioners to notify, and still more 

that notification would do positive harm by deterring people 
from seeking proper treatment and so driving them into the 
hands of chemists, herbalists, and ‘ specialist’ quacks, who have 
so much to answer for already. They consider, however, that 
when the increased facilities for diagnosis and treatment which 
they advise have been in operation for some time the situation 
may possibly be modified; in that case the question should be 
further considered. They also regard it as possible that when the 
public have been awakened to the gravity of the evil they may 
themselves demand some form of notification. As a member of 
the Commission, I would lay a little stress upon this glance at 
the future. I do not disguise my own view, expressed in the 
plea referred to above, that strictly confidential notification, 
though it should not be forced upon a community insufficiently 
prepared to appreciate the need for it, is in itself eminently 
desirable. 

The question of detaining soldiers and sailors who at the end 
of their term of service are infective is discussed, but the Com- 
missioners go no further than to advise that the patients should 
be encouraged to continue treatment, and that incapacitated 
patients whose term is unexpired should not be invalided out of 
the Services until they are no longer in a condition to spread the 
infection. Nor—with one dissentient—do they recommend the 
further detention of infective prisoners. The only infraction of 
personal liberty which is advised—again with one dissentient— 
is in the case of infective Poor-Law patients. It is already 
possible to detain a workhouse inmate afflicted with “bodily 
disease of an infectious character’ which renders him a “danger 
to himself or others,’ but this provision has never been put in 
force in cases of the diseases now in question, and as there is 
some doubt whether it is legally applicable to them, legislation is 
recommended to make the procedure available. 

The only point at which the Report may possibly excite 
ethical scruple is the recommendation, to my mind eminently 
reasonable and just, that where the existence of these diseases 
in a communicable form at the time of marriage is undisclosed, 
the fact should form ground for annulment, if there has been no 
cohabitation since its discovery. Here the Commissioners are 
able to fortify themselves with the authority of the Royal Com- 
mission on Divorce, which was unanimous in pressing this change 
upon the Legislature. The recommendation is adopted subject to 
the proviso that in each case it should be left to the Court to 
determine whether the public interest requires annulment, and 
it is added that if the effect of the decree would be to render 
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children of the marriage illegitimate the disability should be 
obviated by legislation. 

Whatever difference of opinion there may be as to this part 
of the Report, there can be none as to the propriety and justice 
of treating as privileged any communication which a medical 
practitioner may make in good faith with the view of preventing 
or delaying marriage with an infective patient. As things are at 
present a medical man who fails to dissuade a patient in this 
condition from marriage is in the unenviable position of having 
to choose between the dictates of conscience and the counsels of 
prudence. Equally free from objection is the paragraph which 
declares that legislative authority should be given to the recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee on Patent Medicines that 
all advertisements of so-called remedies for these diseases should 
be prohibited. 

Nor need any objection be anticipated to the means recom- 
mended by the Commissioners for instructing the people in the 
nature of these diseases. It is not advised that detailed teaching 
on the subject should be given in elementary schools, but it is 
considered that the practice followed by some head-teachers of 
having private interviews with scholars who are leaving school, 
or who betray special need of moral admonition, should become 
general. Instruction of this kind, the Commissioners hold, 
should be provided in evening continuation schools and in work- 
shops and factories, and students in training colleges should be 
carefully prepared for dealing with the subject; and, while 
recognising that continuous efforts should be made to keep the 
question before the public mind, they express the opinion that no 
publications issued with this object should be countenanced by 
educational authorities unless they bear the imprimatur of the 
National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases, a body which, 
they consider, should receive Government recognition. 

The cost of providing the special facilities for diagnosis and 
treatment would, of course, be considerable. The Commis- 
sioners’ view is that 75 per cent. of it should be thrown upon 
the Imperial funds and the remaining 25 per cent. upon the 
local rates. The practicability of incurring this expenditure in 
a period of great financial stress may possibly be questioned. 
Yet no one, I think, who appreciates the financial burdens thrown 
upon the nation by diseases which consign multitudes to asylums 
and infirmaries and workhouses, as well as to prisons and refor- 
matories, can fail to see that the reforms are demanded at least 
as imperatively by economic as by sanitary and moral considera- 
tions. In reality the question to be faced is not so much one of 
_ increasing the public expenditure as of diverting to the prevention 
of these diseases a portion of the funds now employed in the 
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maintenance of their victims. So far from the demands upon the 
public purse which arise out of the War being a reason for post- 
poning action, they only show that the nation can no longer 
afford to waste its substance by dealing with effects rather than 
with causes. It is one of the many cases in which a vigorous 
initiative is the truest prudence. Nor could any time be more 
appropriate for energetic action to obviate the chief causes of 
female sterility and ante-natal death than the present, when the 
nation’s manhood is being mown down in swathes and a 
calamitous fall in the birth-rate is inevitable. 


Matcotm Mogpris. 
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A RUSSIAN BYLINY 


In the early spring of 1860 some peasants who had set out from 
a village on the shores of Lake Onega in an open boat, being 
prevented by a storm from reaching their destination, sought 
shelter for the night on a small island, where a tumble-down hut 
was the sole available accommodation. Among the party was a 
traveller, whose dress marked him as a member of the official 
or land-owning class. Finding the atmosphere of the crowded 
hut unbearable, he lay down before the door, where a wood fire 
had been kindled, and fell into a doze. 

Presently he was awakened by the voice of an old man singing, 
or rather chanting, with a rhythmical and strangely melodious 
intonation. He roused himself and listened with eager atten- 
tion, for, by a happy chance, he had come upon what he had 
travelled far to find—a singer of the bylinys, or ancient epic songs 
of Russia. 

The traveller was a M. Rybnikov, who held an official post 
under the Russian Government as Inspector of Factories. In the 
course of his duties he had heard fragments of these stories in 
song, and was so impressed by them that he determined to seek 
out those who knew them in their entirety. Hence this journey 
to the Government of Olonetz and along the shores of Lake 
Onega, which was finally crowned with success in the manner 
described. Thanks to the good offices of the old Skazitel (story- 
teller)—by name Leontiev—M. Rybnikov found several peasants 
versed in this ancient art upon the eastern shore of Lake Onega, 
whom, by dint of tactful persuasion, he induced to repeat their 
chants to him word by word, so that he might set them down in 
writing. Some of these men took money for their pains, but 
these were principally the Kalieki, or psalm-singers, who went 
from place to place and frequently added new hymns and ballads 
to their stock-in-trade. For some obscure reason these wandering 
minstrels had fallen under the ban of the police at the time of 
M. Rybnikov’s researches, and were no more to be found, sur- 
rounded by an attentive throng, in the towns and villages of 
- Central Russia. 
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The Skaziteli, who confined themselves to the declamation of 
bylinys, were rarely willing to accept money payment. They 
were usually travelling tailors or fishermen, held in great honour 
by their friends and fellow-workmen. Among them was a tailor, 
nicknamed Butilka (the bottle), famed throughout the district 
of Povenetsky for his store of bylinys. Another, even more 
popular, was an independent peasant, a fisherman named Rya- 
binin, who had learnt his art from Kokotin, an innkeeper of Petro- 
grad. Kokotin possessed a treasure in the form of a manuscript of 
ancient epic poems, and these he transmitted to his pupil by word 
of mouth. When M. Rybnikov encountered Ryabinin, the latter 
was reluctant to exercise his art before a stranger, but finally 
yielded to persuasion. The charm of his recital lay not in his 
voice, for he was then already an old man, nor the melody, which, 
like that of all bylinys, was monotonous and defied notation, but 
Ryabinin enchanted his listener by the extraordinary beauty 
of his diction and his perfect mastery of rhythm and stress. 
Ryabinin refused any recompense for his performance and when 
M. Rybnikov made him a present he returned him one of equal 
value. His gift was too precious in his eyes to be bought or sold. 

In giving precedence to M. Rybnikov as the first systematic 
collector of bylinys it would be misleading and ungrateful to omit 
all mention of those who, although they fell short of his scientific 
thoroughness, were pioneers in the same field. 

Strange to say, the earliest known collection of bylinys was 
the work of an Englishman. It was compiled by a Chaplain to 
a British Embassy to the Court of Moscow, Richard James, in the 
year 1619, during the reign of the Tsar Mikhail, the first of the 
House of Romanov. These heroic chants are apparently still in 
manuscript in the Bodleian. 

Richard James gathered together a number of the epic songs 
of Moscow as a labour of love. The first collection to appear in 
print in Russia would seem to be the Old Russian Poems, pub- 
lished by M. Danilov in 1804, consisting of certain bylinys re- 
lating to the legendary past of Kiev and Novgorod ; M. Hilferding, 
M. Kirievsky, and various others have added their quota in recent 
times, while, as earnest of the treasure that is yet to be recovered, 
it may be mentioned that at the present moment in Petrograd an 
aged peasant woman is to be heard reciting bylinys hitherto 
unknown. 

The greater number of the bylinys hitherto collected belong 
to the cycle of Kiev, also known as the cycle of Vladimir. Some- 
times they describe the adventures of Paladins and warrior- 
maidens, princes and sorceresses ; sometimes the deeds of Christian 
heroes, such as Ilia of Murom, which are intermingled with frag- 
ments of Pagan myth. There are, besides, vast elemental figures, 
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which seem rather allegorical types than individuals; such as 
the giant Svyatogor, the Protean Volga, and Mikula, ‘the 
Villager’s Son.’ Svyatogor, with his ‘heroic steed’ gifted with 
human speech, and his wife of peerless beauty, whom he carried 
about in a coffer of glass, suggests some variant of an Eastern 
tale, but Volga and Mikula are typical of the two classes into 
which the inhabitants of Russia were chiefly divided through- 
out the Middle Ages : the ruling, princely class, often of foreign 
race, and the agricultural class who tilled the ground and pastured 
their flocks on the great open plains of Muscovy. 

The hero Volga, in some aspects more historical than Mikula, 
the Slavonic embodiment of husbandry, is gifted with the attri- 
butes of a mythical demi-god. Like Alexander the Great, legend 
has dowered him with a serpent-father, from whom he derives 
the knowledge of all magic arts; of the language of birds, beasts 
and fishes, and the power to transform himself at will into any 
of their shapes. By the exercise of these powers he defeats the 
Sultan of Turkey and conquers the kingdom of India. Again, 
condescending to the methods in vogue among the early rulers 
of Russia, he rides with his chosen band of warriors from city 
to city, collecting the taxes due to him. Thus, in the following 
translation of a fragment of a Kievan byliny, we find him travers- 
ing the plains, accompanied by his drujina, receiving homage and 
tribute as his by right. But in Mikula the ploughman he meets 
with one greater than himself. Not all the concentrated efforts 
of the warrior-band can raise the mighty share from off the ground, 
nor can Volga’s high-mettled charger come up with the villager’s 
mare. Volga is quick to realise that there is a mystical force 
and greatness in this son of toil, which is beyond anything that 
he has known, and he claims him straightway as a comrade. 

The legend throws a light, not merely on the beginnings of 
Russian History, but on the ideals of the people themselves, and 
those national characteristics which have distinguished them down 
to the present day. 

Throughout the epic songs of Russia the ploughshare is held 
greater than the sword, and simple faith receives a higher guerdon 
than noble blood. The Russian hero fights to the death, if need 
be, but it is to safeguard his country, and if he slays it is in 
self-defence. 

It is in the peasant Ilia of Murom, in Mikula, the Villager’s 
Son, that we find the traits and qualities most dear to the Russian 
people. 

This is the first attempt, I believe, which has been made to 
translate a byliny into English verse. The original is published 
- in the book of bylinys edited by M. Avenarius (Moscow, 1913). 
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MrIKvuLA SELYANINOVICH, THE PLOUGHMAN 


Hark, ye peoples, peoples great and mighty ! 
While I tell a tale of days forgotten : 
Long ago in Kiev a city olden 
Volga born of Vsyoslavich, his youngest, 
Grew in strength and waxéd great in stature, 
Wondrous also was his wit and cunning. 
Volga chang’d as pike the seas could roam in, 
Under clouds in falcon form could hover, 
Over fields in form of wolf could wander. 
Then the fishes swam to haunts remotest, 
Birds behind the clouds took flight and shelter, 
Beasts to woodland dark escaping hasten’d. 
Volga grew in strength and grew in stature, 
Gather’d round a band of comrades daring, 
Rivals all to him in voice and breeding, 
Wise in speech and witty, like in bearing, 
Valiant, bold, and brave in conduct ever, 
Nine and twenty youths if counted over, 
Volga added to them made the thirty. 
When the peasants there in cities dwelling, 
Orekhov and Gurchevetz the pleasant, 
Tribute due refuse to Kiev their ruler, 
Volga Vsyoslavich in youthful splendour 
Calls his gallant band at once together, 
From the town receipt of tax demanding. 
Colts and horses young and fresh are taken, 
Bays they choose and horses young to ride on. 
See them riding, horses splendid mounting, 
Open fields and wide they gallop over, 
When they hear a Ploughman’s voice resounding ; 
Ploughman’s ploughing over field and whistling, 
Listen ! how the plough is creaking gently, 
How the share against the stones is grating. 
’ Ever onward rides the band together, 
Days and days from morn till eve they ride on, 
Never, never can they reach the Ploughman. 
Ploughman’s ploughing over field and whistling, 
Listen ! how the plough is creaking gently, 
How the share against the stones is grating. 
Morn till eve another day they travel, 
Morn till eve, the Ploughman nearer coming, 
But they never overtake the Ploughman. 
Ploughman’s ploughing over field and whistling, 
Listen ! how the plough is creaking gently, 
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How the share against the stones is grating. 
Still they strive to reach the*Ploughman sturdy. 
Lo! the third day comes, and noonday passes, 
Ere they overtake the Ploughman toiling. 

See him ploughing over fields unharrowed, 
Coaxing while he drives his mare, and urges. 
Edge to edge he labours through the furrows ; 
Drives to furrows’ end, beyond the border ; 
Casting upward oaken trunks and heavy, 

Stones o’erturning, driving through the furrows. 
Ploughman’s flowing hair alone is waving, 

Like a cloth of pearls his shoulders decking. 
Light bay was the mare his great possession, 
Wondrous were the reins and silken trappings, 
While her tail down streaming reaches earthwards, 
Round the wheels her mane is always curling ; 
Oak the plough the Ploughman daily uses, 

While the share is made of purest silver, 

Bright and gold the spade to share appended. 
Volga thus to him these words addresses : 
‘God’s your helper, Friend, O Ploughman sturdy ! 
While you plough and break the ground and labour, 
Furrows cutting, rows and rows unending.’ 

Thus our Ploughman then to him does answer : 

* Hail to thee, O Volga, come thou hither ! 

God must help or till the soil thou canst not, 
No! nor cut the furrows never ending. 

Dost thou travel far, and whither wending 

With thy band of valiant lusty fellows?’ 

Volga then to him these words addresses : 

‘Far from Kiev I wend my way to cities, 
Orekhov and Gurchevetz the pleasant, 
Townsmen there refuse to pay their tribute.’ 
‘Hail to thee, my Volga young and lusty! 
Robbers live and flourish, thieves abound in 
Orekhov and Gurchevetz the pleasant, 

Thither I myself set forth but lately, 

Three whole skins of salt I went to purchase ; 
With a hundred poods* each skin was filled, 
Volga, then my light bay mare I loaded, 

Brown my mare in colour, named Highcrested. 
Forty poods my weight—then setting forward 
Orekhov and Gurchevetz I came to 

When the peasants there began to seize me, 
Robbers all the men of both the cities, 

2 A pood equals 36 lbs. 
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Money they demand, my journey’s, from me, 

Money then to them I give, my journey’s; 

But the smaller grew my purse by giving, 

More importunate the crowd of beggars; 

Now I took my whirl-bat, life-preserver, 

Other coin I threw to them in payment, 

Forcing these to sit instead of standing, 

Forcing these to lie instead of sitting ; 

Thus I slew a thousand, only robbers.’ 

‘Hail to thee, my Ploughman strong and sturdy, 

Comrades let’s be, riding on together.’ 

Gladly then the Ploughman gets him ready, 

Silken reins and trappings all undoing, 

While his light bay mare he turns to harness, 

Mounts his light bay mare, nor thinks to tarry. 

Riding mighty steeds they journey onward, 

Then the Ploughman speaks, addressing Volga : 

‘ Hail to thee, O Volga, friend and comrade, 

There I left my plough amid the furrows. 

Left it not, my friend, for passing stranger. 

Shouid a weakling find it—vain’s his toiling, 

Should a rich man find it—he’ll not trouble; 

But if peasant-friend my plough discover, 

He’ll the earth with plough o’erturn untiring, 

Shaking off the earth from share in ploughing; 

Nothing then remains to me for tilling. 

Volga! send your band of comrades sturdy 

From the field to take the plough and hide it, 

Shaking off the soil from share a little, 

While they cast the plough behind the bushes.” 

Volga, son of Vsyoslavich, obeying, 

Sends a band ‘of comrades brave and lusty, 

Choosing out the bravest, three in number, 

Who the plough from earth shall disincumber, 

Shaking off the earth from share resplendent, 

While they cast the plough behind the bushes. 

Forward go the youths, the plough approaching, 

Seize the plough, but vainly turn the handle, 

Try to lift the plough, ’tis vain, they cannot. 

Volga chooses others, ten in number ; 

Ten he sends, a band of youths undaunted, 

Round the plough they turn, and seize the handle, 

Try to raise the plough from earth,—they cannot. 

Volga sends his mighty band together, 

Brave and sturdy fellows nine and twenty ; 

Nine and twenty youths the plough approaching, 
Vor. LXXIX—No. 470 
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Seize the handle, circling round, undaunted, 

Try to raise the plough from earth,—they cannot, 
Thus the Ploughman then addresses Volga : 
‘Hail to thee, my Volga, born of princes, 

Yours is not.a band of lusty fellows, 

But a clumsy band and good for nothing.’ 

Now the Ploughman stark alone advances, 
Single-handed grasps the plough by handle, 
Grasps the plough and pulls it up, unheeding, 
Shaking off the earth from share a little, 

Then he casts the plough behind the bushes, 
Where it sinks in earth beyond the handle. 
Riding fast again they journey onward. 

Volga Vsyoslavich again advances : 

* Hail to thee, my Ploughman strong and mighty, 
Let us ride along and racing gallop.’ 

When the Ploughman’s mare begins by walking, 
Volga’s horse at once begins by running ; 

When the Ploughman’s mare is,bent on trotting, 
Volga’s horse at once begins to gallop ; 

When the Ploughman’s mare is rushing headlong, 
Volga’s horse in vain will try to catch him. 

Then aloud did Volga shout to Ploughman, 

Then did Volga wave his cap and beckon : 

‘Halt! my Ploughman. Halt! my Ploughman sturdy, 
Were the mare you ride a stallion mighty, 
Roubles I would give for him five hundred.’ 

Then the Ploughman thus to him does answer : 
‘Harken, stupid Volga, silly fellow, 

Know, my friend, the mare as foal was gotten, 
Coming from her mother, foal and yearling, 
Roubles I did give a good five hundred, 

Now my price, my friend, ’s a whole one thousand. 
Were this mare a stallion, not a yearling, 
Estimate the price you could not, Volga.’ 

Volga then to him these words addresses : 

‘ Hail to thee, my Ploughman, stark and mighty, 
Tell me, friend, the name by which they call you ; 
Tell me now the name they give your father.’ 
‘Son of Vsyoslavich, my Volga, listen! 

When I plough my rye and ricks are stacking, 
When I stack my corn, and fields are gleaning, 
When I glean the fields, and threshing’s ended, 
When I fan the chaff, and beer is brewing, 

Beer I brew and guests around assemble ; 

Then my guests shall drink and feast, unstinted, 
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While they give me praise and greeting, saying, 
Hail! my Mikula Selyaninovich.’ 

Forward rode the valiant band together, 
Gurchevetz and Orekhov they came to, 
Rushing on to fight and bold for battle ; 
Townsmen all of both these cities distant 
Saw from far the band of valiant fellows, 
Evildoers were they there and cunning ; 
Counterfeiting, bridges they constructed 
O’er the rapid, swiftly flcwing river. 

Volga himself, crafty youth and cunning, 
Sends his band before, the bridge attacking, 
Mighty band of valiant lusty fellows. 

When the valiant lusty band advancing 

Step upon the bridges counterfeited, 

Bridges counterfeited break beneath them, 

All the band begins to drown and perish. 
Volga then and Mikula appearing, 

Cry aloud in fury, rage in anger, 

Cross the river with their horses splendid, 
Leap from bank to bank, a wondrous leaping, 
Give the rascals greeting, pay them finely ; 
Pay them finely, greeting them with honour, 
Beating, thrashing till they can no longer. 
‘Take, ye villains, that for evil doing!’ 
Then the rascals kneel and swear submission : 
* May he thrice be curséd, damned for ever 
Who again with such a band shall grapple, 
Boldly join in battle, pick a quarrel.’ 
Circling round they wander, glances casting 
While among each other they are talking : 
‘Look, ye townsmen all, behold that fellow, 
Yesterday it was in truth he beat us.’ 

Then the townsmen came and asking pardon 
Lowly, humbly knelt and swore submission : 
‘Brave and mighty band of lusty fellows, 
Take the tribute due, receive the taxes.’ 
Volga takes the tribute, long outstanding; 
Bends his footsteps backwards, homeward turning, 
Kievward too went Mikula the Ploughman. 
Thus did their adventure have an ending, 

So they did in olden times far distant. 


C. HaGcperc WRIGHT. 
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CLEARING SKIES 


THE first session of 1916 opened well for the assailants of the 
Coalition Ministry. The towns of the East Coast had borne some 
really severe attacks from the enemy’s aircraft with conspicuous 
composure. It was now the turn of the Midlands to show greater 
alarm for less cause. Yarmouth or Scarborough might watch 
the rain of bombs in silence, but when a@ certain sacrosanct city 
had to undergo a similar visitation, the responsibility must at 
once be brought home to the Government, to whose incapacity or 
supineness it was due. When Parliament met after the proro- 
gation the sense of a new and unlooked-for opportunity found Mr. 
Joynson Hicks waiting to give it eager expression. Assuming 
the facts to be what he imagined them, he had a case to which 
there could be no answer. The late Government had had ample 
warning of the need for a new system of aircraft. As long ago as 
1911 had not the Daily Mail demanded more aeroplanes and more 
airmen, and declared that ‘the conquest of the air by man has 
revolutionised the art of war’? It would greatly help on the 
conduct of the War if we could bring ourselves to admit that, 
with the exception of a few disregarded prophets, none of us 
realised that it was coming. We all know now that we were fools 
for not realising it. But if a charge to which all but a very 
small minority must plead guilty is to be given a front place in 
every criticism of what the Government have done, public time 
and public temper will alike be sufferers. Lord Derby described 
the situation exactly when he said that, if we had had a real 
statesman who had come forward three years before the War and 
asked for a hundred millions to prepare for it, ‘ we should have 
said ‘‘ You are no statesman,’’ and we should have locked him up.’ 
As a defence of the past action of the Admiralty Mr. Balfour's 
reply was complete. Aircraft necessities were not provided for 
at the outset of the War because they had not been foreseen. 
This was only one element in our general unpreparedness—an 
unpreparedness shared to the full by France and Russia. But 
since the War began the expansion of the Flying Service has been 
as ‘ phenomenal’ as that of the Expeditionary Force or of the 
‘Navy. Unfortunately, to rise at once to the full measure of the 
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new demand was not within the power of the Government. To 
meet an unforeseen need you must have the necessary material, 
and this was not yet in existence. The orders for it were at once 
given, but the execution of them has taken much time. All the 
Allied countties found themselves in a similar plight, and they all 
wanted to get their needs satisfied at once. The Government are 
as much alive to the importance of aggressive action in air warfare 
as Mr. Joynson Hicks or Mr. Ellis Griffith. But to make it effec- 
tive ‘aggressive action requires very powerful machines,’ and the 
creation of these machines ‘ is a matter of very slow development 
compared with the necessities of the case.’ Mr. Balfour does 
not pretend that everything was done at the beginning of the War 
which would have been done if the Government had known all 
that they know now. But he does claim that they did everything 
that was possible with the knowledge they then had. Aircraft 
is not a stationary science. It is a science yet in its infancy—a 
very robust infancy, no doubt, but still one of which the charac- 
ter and the demands are constantly changing. What is true of 
offensive warfare in the air is equally true of defensive. New guns 
had.to be made to meet new aeroplanes, and the needs of the old 
services in the matter of guns were at least as urgent as those of 
their younger sister. They were all crying out for more and 
more powerful weapons, and there was not material enough ready 
to supply them all at once. In addition to this there is the diffi- 
culty that the attacking power of aircraft, as we know it at 
present, is much greater than the defensive power. Yet this 
inequality has, on the whole, turned out to our advantage, since 
we have done far more military damage to Germany than she has 
been able to do to us. 

The short-lived agitation which followed upon the raid in the 
Midlands threatened at first to have really mischievous conse- 
quences. There was a moment when it seemed possible that 
aeroplanes might be recalled from the Front, where they were 
urgently needed, to do, very imperfectly, the work of protecting 
inland towns. Happily in the debate of the 16th of February this 
extraordinary doctrine hardly put in an appearance, though there 
was enough uneasiness in the House to show that Mr. Balfour 
had formed too favourable an opinion of the good sense and self- 
control of the men whom he addressed, and to make it expedient 
for Mr. Bonar Law to promise another debate on the subject after 
the financial business then in hand had been got through. Even 
this trifling concession might not have been needed if the Prime 
Minister’s announcement, on the 24th of February, that Lord 
Derby had accepted the Chairmanship of the Joint Military and 
Naval Air Service Committee, could have been made eight days 
earlier. The critics of the Government seem to be swayed one 
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day by a desire to make the Cabinet smaller, and the next 
by a passion for creating additional ministries, and for the 
moment the creation of a new Joint Committee, with the man of 
the hour in the chair, met the situation. The further statement 
that Lord Derby, ‘ with his accustomed public spirit, has volun- 
teered to act without any remuneration ’ exactly fitted the temper 
of an assembly which is resolutely set upon making economies in 
the public service, provided that they are effected in the working, 
not in the talking section of it. Lord Montagu’s speech brought 
this question forward again. But if we accept all his statements 
at their utmost value, they only show that we are not so well 
provided with aircraft as we ought to be. Lord Lansdowne’s 
reply confirmed to the full Mr. Balfour’s testimony in the previous 
week. The shortage in our air service is the result, not of minis- 
terial neglect, but of the want of the necessary labour and the 
necessary material. The Government is doing its utmost to 
supply both these needs, and it is not very clear either in what 
way or to what extent the creation of a new ministry would help 
their efforts. But Lord Montagu is an expert in the subject, and 
in this character he has very properly been added to the Joint 
Committee on aviation. Mr. Billing no doubt holds that his 
secret store of pilots, machines and bombs gives him a claim to 
a similar distinction, but a sceptical public will perhaps ask for a 
preliminary exhibition of this carefully concealed collection. 

In the debate on Lord Sydenham’s motion Lord Lansdowne 
announced the appointment of Lord Robert Cecil as Blockade 
Minister, with a seat in the Cabinet, and the opposition was pro- 
bably more conciliated by this concession than by the significant 
figures given to show the progress already made in stopping im- 
ports into Germany through neutral countries. Lord Lansdowne 
wisely admitted that until the second half of 1915 it had not been 
possible to do this with the completeness that is now being 
attained. Lord Sydenham wishes—perhaps I should rather say 
wished—to see more effective use made of the Allied fleets ‘in 
preventing supplies directly conducing to the prolongation of the 
War from reaching enemy countries.’ This might be excellent 
advice if the enemy’s commercial ports were within reach of our 
ships. But what would a strict naval blockade of Hamburg avail 
the Allies? It could only land that city in the very condition to 
which it has been reduced by other causes. Unfortunately Ger- 
many draws her supplies mainly from neutral countries, and in 
this way the belligerent Powers were at once faced by some of the 
most complex and difficult problems of international law. The 
neutral Powers, as Lord Lansdowne reminded the Lords, ‘ are 
independent communities engaged in a trade which is prima facie a 
perfectly lawful trade.’ We have at last succeeded in bringing that 
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trade within very much narrower limits. It took much time and~ 
much negotiation to achieve even this. If our own traders are 
not above making large fortunes by the War, how can we expect 
neutral traders to be more scrupulous? Lord Lansdowne 
only claimed for his figures that they ‘ show that we are not on 
the down grade.’ In some cases, however, they show a great 
deal more. Thus in 1915 the imports of cotton into Scandinavia 
and Holland were 310,000 tons—more than four times the figure 
for 1913—and it may be taken for granted that nearly the whole 
of this additional amount was destined for Germany. But a 
comparison of the imports for the last half of these years tells a 
very different story. In the last six months of 1915 they were 
52,000 tons, or only 3000 tons more than they were in the same 
period of 1913. The imports of lard into Denmark give a very 
similar result. Four times as much went into Denmark in 1915 
as had gone in 1913, and here too we may be sure that the excess 
over the normal figures was bought for Germany. But though 
Denmark took 15,000 tons of lard in 1915, less than 1000 tons 
were imported in the last three months of that year, the actual 
figures being for October 364, for November 267, and for Decem- 
ber 170. Lord Lansdowne justly describes this result as showing 
‘a steady diminution ending in a very small amount indeed.’ 
The explanation he suggests is that by last October there had 
been time for the Order in Council of the previous March to 
take effect. Now that this process has been set going it is not 
likely to come to a stop till the Allies have got out of it all that 
they can reasonably expect. Some of the critics of the Govern- 
ment policy in this matter seem to make hardly any distinction 
between neutrals and our own Colonies. Probably Holland and 
Denmark are mentally on our side in the present conflict. The 
position of a dependent on an omnipotent Germany, which is all 
that awaits them if the Allies are defeated, can hardly have any 
real attraction for them. But they are neutrals, not belligerents, 
and after the experience of Belgium and Serbia they are naturally 
not anxious to become belligerents if they can avoid it. The 
character they wish to retain has obligations of its own, and 
though they may wish us well in a quiet way, and be willing to 
help us so far as they can do so, it must be within the restraints 
and limitations which, as they hold, are imposed on them by 
international law. Lord Crewe, in winding up the debate for 
the Government, said very justly that it was not for us to do 
ourselves, or to press them to do, anything inconsistent with these 
limitations. It was to defend a neutral State against aggression 
that England entered upon the War, and it specially becomes 
her, in view of the eventual resettlement of European affairs, to 
keep her hands absolutely clean in the matter of neutral rights. 
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No doubt in such a conflict as fhe present she is bound to forgo 
no advantage that rightly belongs to her. For this reason the 
appointment of a Blockade Minister with a seat in the Cabinet 
may prove a step of real importance, and the more so that Mr. 
Asquith’s choice has fallen on a man eminently fitted for the 
task. Lord Robert Cecil is a trained lawyer, and so is not likely 
to treat legal rights with the airy indifference occasionally shown 
by political amateurs. He has experience in the conduct of our 
foreign relations, for he has had the charge of them in the 
Commons since the formation of the present Government. He is 
fully aware of the weak points of administration by committees, 
and will not be afraid to put aside their recommendations when 
he sees that they do not really meet the actual situation. The 
addition of another member to an already unwieldy Cabinet cer- 
tainly needed special justification, but in Lord Robert Cecil’s case 
this condition is fully satisfied. 

A writer in the Round Table for March seeks to place the 
question in a different light. He will not admit that in the 
present conflict the rights of neutrals and the rights of the allied 
belligerents stand on the same level. 

Where, as at present, a war is being fought in defence of ‘one of the 

great principles of human progress the belligerent . . . cannot hope to 
square his proceedings with the ‘rights’ of neutrals as laid down under 
what is called international law. He can only persist in his course 
with as much consideration as possible, leaving upon the neutrals the 
responsibility of deciding, if the situation becomes intolerable, on which 
side they will employ their own armed strength. 
Neutrality, in fact, is only the first stage of belligerency. I am 
not going to offer any arguments against this short and easy 
method of disposing of claims which have been slowly built up 
since the time of Grotius. All I care to question is the wisdom 
of raising this issue in the present stage of the War. To tell the 
neutral Powers that they must now make their choice ‘on which 
side they will employ their own armed strength ’ might in the 
case of some of them have a result which would be highly incon- 
venient to ourselves. The Round Table holds that it is the special 
business of England to increase the effectiveness of her sea power, 
because that power is now being used to vindicate ‘the great 
principles of international right and liberty.’ But the smaller 
States may see in respect for international law as they—and we— 
understood it down to 1914 a guarantee for their independence 
which is still worth keeping. And if they were ordered to 
surrender this by us, might they not think it worth while to 
inquire what Germany has to say to our sudden change of front? 
In that case we may be sure that a new respect for international 
law, coupled with a corresponding horror at its shameless 
repudiation by England, would at once spring to life in Berlin. 
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The short debate in the House of Commons on the same day 
brought ‘out; clearly and usefully, the meaning which the little 
peace group attach to the word ‘reparation.’ It is not to include 
any indemnities. In much the same spirit might a burglar who 
has broken into a house, destroyed the furniture and murdered 
those of the inmates who made any resistance, offer to leave the 
premises if bygones are allowed to be bygones. No one country, 
objected Mr. Ponsonby, ‘can crush out the spirit of militarism 
in any other country.’ But the purpose of the Allies will have 
been attained as soon as the mass of the German people have been 
brought to see that the object for which the military caste has 
trained them to fight is absolutely beyond their reach. It is 
only a premature peace, a peace concluded while the Central 
Powers have still a chance of recovering their strength, and 
some ground for believing that their subjects have not abandoned 
the hope of some day regaining a part at least of what they have 
lost, that can save the military domination of Prussia from 
destruction, and this ig the peace that Mr. Snowden, Mr. 
Trevelyan and Mr. Ponsonby counsel us to accept. Happily on 
this occasion they only succeeded in drawing out from the Prime 
Minister a timely reassertion of the conditions he stated with such 
masterly precision at the Guildhall last November year. 

A far more serious ground of attack than any of these is the 
failure of the Allied diplomacy in the Balkans. Happily this - 
has not been brought up in Parliament, and so has not been used 
by the enemy as an instrument for sowing distrust among neutral 
Powers. But it is so grave in itself, and has been brought for- 
ward in such detail, and by a critic so intimately acquainted with 
Balkan politics, that it deserves more consideration than it has 
received. Its author is Dr. E. J. Dillon, and he has published 
it in many quarters, and especially in five long articles which 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph some weeks ago. I do not 
propose to challenge any of Dr. Dillon’s statements. They have 
behind them a quite exceptional knowledge of the subject, and 
many of them have already proved true. All I shall do is briefly 
to set out his main accusations and then inquire whether the 
policy which he would have had the Allies adopt would not have 
entailed far worse consequences than that which they have 
actually followed. 

By the beginning of 1915 it had become plain that the Balkan 
States would in the end be compelled to take sides with one 
or other of the belligerents. Had they been able to keep out 
of the conflict the Allies might have been content, but as this 
was impossible it became of very great importance to enlist them 
on our side. Dr. Dillon admits that ‘from the impartial ob- 
server’s point of view the odds appeared to favour this effort. 
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Bulgaria and Greece owed everything they had and were to the 
Entente Powers, while the Roumanians, besides being as a Latin 
people the natural friends of Italy and France, were, as the elder 
brethren of millions of Transylvanians, the hereditary foes of 
Austria and of the Magyars.’ In view of these facts the Allies 
set to work to revive the Balkan Coalition, with the object of 
getting the help of three additional armies, the Bulgarian, the 
Greek, and the Roumanian. It was hoped that each of the con- 
tracting States would be willing to surrender a little in order to 
gain a great deal. Bulgaria would recover Macedonia ; Serbia, by 
way of compensation, would receive Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
Croatia ; Greece would have to surrender Kavalla but would get 
part of Asia Minor; Roumania would have Transylvania and 
parts of Bukowina ; and, with their individual ambitions satisfied, 
the four States would send their united forces to attack Con- 
stantinople. 

In their estimate of the Bulgarian situation the Allies left out 
two very material facts. The first was that Ferdinand’s throne 
was but a tottering one; the second that it might be made firm 
if he could gratify the ambition of his subjects by disregarding 
the Russo-Bulgarian Convention and putting them in possession 
of Constantinople. The only way in which he could hope to 
achieve this was by having Austria on his side. That Russia 
would never consent to such a plan was certain, but it might be 
imposed upon her by the victorious Central Powers. In this 
way a dispirited and humbled people would obtain new territory, 
while a sovereign trembling for his throne would find himself 
suddenly promised ‘the rank and glory, if not the power, of a 
Caesar.” The Bulgarian leaders were willing to further this 
ambition because it would minister to the restoration of the Old 
Bulgarian Empire, with an outlet on each of the four seas and 
Constantinople as its capital. King Ferdinand saw clearly that 
the victory of the Allies and the consequent recognition of the 
principle of nationality would be fatal to this dream. As there 
are no ‘unredeemed Bulgarians outside Macedonia and a portion 
of Thrace,’ the new Empire must be built ‘on the assimilation 
of non-Bulgarian peoples after the manner of Prussia.’ Nor had 
he forgotten the threat against any Slav State which should 
raise its hand against its own kindred uttered by the Czar on 
the very eve of Bulgaria’s treacherous onslaught on the Serbs 
and the Greeks. An Allied triumph would give Russia the 
power to carry out this menace, and so would be equally unwel- 
come to Ferdinand and to his people. The Entente Powers, 
according to Dr. Dillon, wilfully shut their eyes to these certain- 
ties. They had formed a different estimate of the Bulgarian 
character and of the King’s intentions. In vain did Dr. Dillon 
warn them that, to his knowledge, Ferdinand had already 
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promised his support to Austria-Hungary and Germany, and was 
only beguiling the Allied statesmen and gaining time for the - 
Central Powers to mature their plans. They went on trusting 
the royal assurances and assuming that there was enough 
Russophil sentiment among his subjects to make it impossible 
for him to change his purpose. Under this impression they set 
to work to remove what they admitted to be the grievances— 
grievances not the less bitter because they were largely due to 
her own initiative—inflicted on Bulgaria by the Treaty of 
Bucharest. For this purpose it was necessary to persuade Serbia 
to surrender her Macedonian gains for the sake of the common 
cause, and after months of negotiation she consented to yield 
nine tenths of the demand made on her. It then appeared that 
the omitted tenth was an integral part of the Bulgarian claim, 
and while the Allies were still arguing this last point Ferdinand 
signed the order for a general mobilisation. | Thereupon the 
Serbian Prime Minister asked leave of the Allies to demand 
explanations from Bulgaria, with a notice that if they were not 
given within twenty-four hours war would follow. The Allies 
refused their consent to this step on the plea that the King’s 
intentions were not clear enough to justify it, and Serbia’s last 
chance of escaping destruction disappeared. 

At this point the action of Greece becomes significant. The 
Allies had relied on M. Venizelos’ official assurance that the 
treaty which promised Serbia the help of Greece in the event 
of a Bulgarian attack would be treated as binding whenever the 
occasion arose. It is on this that Dr. Dillon founds his second 
charge against the Entente Governments. They were satisfied 
that M. Venizelos ‘was minded to see that Greece discharged 
her duty,’ and they assumed that he had the power to carry out 
this determination. But they made one serious mistake. They 
left ‘the personal equation ’—the working of King Constantine’s 
mind, the aims on which he was really concentrating his energy, 
his contempt for the Greek Constitution—altogether out of their 
reckoning. For the purpose of the Allies M. Venizelos, though 
he had a great majority in the legislature and in the country, 
counted for nothing by the side of the King’s determination to 
throw over his Minister as soon as his presence in the Cabinet 
became inconvenient. When the Minister called on him to help 
Serbia against the Bulgarian attack the occasion had plainly 
arisen, and M. Venizelos disappeared. In this instance, as in 
those of Turkey and Bulgaria, the Allies were the victims of 
‘an airy optimism unhampered by a knowledge of the all-impor- 
tant fact that the destinies of each of these countries were held 
in the hollow of the hand of a single individual, whose character 
they had failed to plumb.” Owing to these persistent mis- 
readings of the men on whose decisions the action of the most 
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important Balkan States depended, the Entente Powers found 
active enmity where they had looked for self-interested support. 

It will not, I think, be denied that Dr. Dillon’s case, so far 
as it has been here set out, is a strong one. Two of the Balkan 
States, if we reckon Turkey as one, are now fighting under 
German commanders, and as the Allies had spent months in trying 
to secure the active support of one and the neutrality of the other, 
their diplomacy has plainly met with a severe defeat. But in 
estimating the extent and assigning the blame of such a reverse, 
we must consider in what ways it could have been avoided. In 
Dr. Dillon’s opinion the responsibility mainly rests upon Sir 
Edward Grey and M. Delcassé. Fortunately for my purpose, he 
is not content with blaming them for what they did, he sets out 
with singular plainness of speech what they ought to have done. 
In his opinion the source of all the mischief in the Balkans is 
the premature gift of Constantinople to Russia by England and 
France. He does not go the length of saying that Russia ought 
not to have it in the end. But to settle this question in advance 
was to throw away a trump card which would have been of 
immense use in the later stages of the game. It was not Russia 
alone that desired Constantinople. As we have seen, King Fer- 
dinand and the Bulgarian nation both wanted it, and the news 
that the great city would certainly not be left in Turkish hands 
destroyed any design that the opposition at Constantinople may 
have entertained of overthrowing Enver Pasha and making a 
separate peace with the Allies. Roumania indeed had no posi- 
tive ambition to be disappointed by this action of the Allies, 
but she had other reasons for disliking it. Russia will naturally 
desire access to her great prize by land as well as by sea. ‘We 
may be willing,’ so M. Bratiano is believed to have said, ‘ to fight 
in order to end our own subjection to Austria, but not to put 
subjection to Russia in its place.’ His policy is to await results. 
There will be something for Roumania to reap out of the victory 
of either combatant. If the Central Powers win she can ‘re- 
conquer Bessarabia from the weakening grasp of Russia.’ If the 
Allies win she can incorporate Transylvania. ‘In view of this 
twofold perspective M. Bratiano deems it prudent to wait and 
see. That decision is the direct outcome of the Balkan policy of 
the Allies.’ 

Yet all these mistakes, and the disasters that have followed, 
and may yet follow, from them, might have been avoided—such, 
at least, is Dr. Dillon’s conviction—by the exercise of a little 
common sense and an elementary knowledge of the characters 
of the Balkan peoples and still more of the Balkan rulers. He 
admits, indeed, that England and France had to deal with an 
awkward situation. The early successes of Russia in Hast 
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Prussia, in Galicia, in the Carpathians, had given her a strong 
claim to have her wishes considered, and ‘ the only guerdon which 
she coveted was the city of Constantine and the freedom of the 
Straits. The question was formally put, would the Allies allow 
her claim and henceforth regard the conclusion as foregone?’ To 
give this pledge at this period of the War was to make an active 
enemy of Bulgaria, and to turn Roumania and Greece—at the 
best—into very lukewarm and uncertain friends. The great prize 
in the game should have been dangled before the eyes of all. 
the possible claimants, and especially before King Ferdinand. 
The Allies need not have given him any definite promise. 

He and his Bulgars might have been permitted to yearn for and 
strive after the possession of Constantinople, as they had been doing in 
secret for years.. . This would not have tied our hands. It would 
not have prejudiced the final decision which circumstances might press 
upon the Allies at the close of the War. And upon Bulgaria and her 
ruler it would have had a magical effect. 


But to secure this effect the co-operation of Russia would have 
been indispensable. She must have been persuaded to make an 
ostentatious renunciation of her claim to Constantinople. Is it 
likely that a sovereign gifted with so highly developed a regard 
for his own interest, and naturally interpreting the actions of 
others by his own conceptions of policy, would at once have 
accepted this renunciation at its face value? Is it not much more 
probable, because much more consistent with Dr. Dillon’s read- 
ing of his character, that he would have treated the declarations 
of the Allies as a rather amateur attempt to take him in and 
have gone on pinning his faith to the assurances of the Central 
Powers? I leave on one side the morality of such an effort on 
the part of the Entente Powers, because in matters of statecraft 
Dr. Dillon considers any reference to such considerations only 
worthy of a Sunday-school teacher. But looking simply at the 
probable result, it seems to me certain that any attempt on the 
part of the Allies to outwit King Ferdinand would only have 
driven him in the opposite direction to that which they wished 
him to take. 

And supposing the plan to have succeeded, what would have 
been its effect in Russia? It is only now that the great object of 
her ambition has been really within her reach. The possession of 
Constantinople is far more than a matter for diplomatists to play 
with or for the makers of treaties to determine. It is a passion 
which has its roots deep in the heart of the Russian people. When 
Professor Vinogradoff visited the country early in the War he 
found that among the peasantry—those moujiks who make the 
main strength of the Russian armies—the War was supposed to 
have but one object, the possession of the great city and the 
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restoration of Santa Sophia to Orthodox worship. This is not a 
sentiment that Western politicians can use for their own purposes 
and then dismiss from their thoughts. 

Let us imagine then that in the early part of 1915 the politic 
silence of the Entente Powers on the eventual disposition of 
Constantinople had completely taken in that very simple person 
the King of Bulgaria, and that in consequence of this he and his 
people had decided to take up arms against Germany. Had this 
change in the Balkan situation stood alone, it would have meant 
an addition of great local value to the military strength of the 
Allies. Unfortunately for Dr. Dillon’s argument it would not 
have stood alone. The Russian nation would also have had to be 
reckoned with. They would have seen Bulgaria on the point of 
making a decision of vital importance to herself, and they would 
have been sure that she was acting under the conviction that the 
capital she has always coveted would be hers at the end of the 
War. More than this, they would have known that their own 
sovereign had consented to this arrangement. France and 
England acting by themselves could not possibly have made any 
such promise. A gift of Constantinople to a small Balkan State 
would have been worthless unless the Czar had been a party to it. 
Dr. Dillon, it is true, assumes that the promise would not have 
been made public. The Bulgarians would, in some unexplained 
way, have been induced to believe in it, but the Allies who gave 
it would have known that it meant nothing. But how about the 
Russian nation? You cannot make confidants of over a hundred 
millions of people and not let the rest of the world into the secret. 
If the Allied assurances had been definite enough to capture 
King Ferdinand they would have been definite enough to convince 
every Russian peasant that the great prize for which he had 
supposed himself to be fighting had been snatched from him. 
In order to carry out his part in this not very creditable transaction 
the Czar must have remained silent, and the spirit would have 
gone out of the Russian army. The soldiers would have gone on 
fighting, but they would have felt that the purpose which had 
raade this War so unlike every other in which they had been 
engaged had vanished. Our over-astute diplomacy would have 
led to irremediable mischief. It would have sown distrust between 
the Czar and his people. It would have opened up a vast field 
for German intrigue. And though in the end Constantinople 
would probably have been recognised as an integral part of the 
Russian heritage, it is far from certain that the delayed gift would 
have had the same effect as if it had come earlier. A concession 
extorted by circumstances makes a very different impression from 
one offered the moment it is suggested. The Czar’s Ministers 
would have been on the watch for any signs of further wavering on 
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the part of their Allies and the great Russian bureaucracy, which 
is still half German in sympathy, if not in action, would have 
been certain to encourage Russia’s suspicions of the good faith 
of England. The plan of treating Constantinople as a reward for 
any outsider that might have an army to dispose of does not 
look very attractive even on paper. But it looks infinitely better 
there than anywhere else. So, far I have assumed that France 
would have been as ready as England to make Dr. Dillon’s plan 
her own. But I know of no good reason for thinking this. The 
relations between Russia and France are far more intimate and 
of older date than the relations between Russia and England, and 
France had concluded an alliance with Russia when England had 
got no further than an understanding. It would have been only 
natural, then, that she would have been in favour of promising 
Constantinople to Russia at once instead of leaving it to be an 
occasion of possible strife among the Allies when the War is 
over. In that case England would have reaped nothing from her 
proposal except the discredit of having made it to no purpose. 

As regards the points I have dealt with I have, I hope, justified 
the heading of this article. Upon all three of them the clouds 
have broken and the sky is brighter. The Coalition Government 
can make a good defence on the warfare in the air, on the 
blockade, and on what Dr. Dillon holds to be the most fatal of 
all their errors, their policy in the Balkans. These are far 
indeed from being the whole of the charges brought against 
them. Upon one of them, which was evidently designed to do 
them the utmost possible damage, they have come out unharmed. 
Colonel Churchill’s ostentatious profession of his late-found faith 
in Lord Fisher made no impression either in the House of Com- 
mons or in the country, though the merciless completeness of 
Mr. Balfour’s exposure gained the victim some pity to which he 
had no real title. On the recruiting question the Government 
have been less fortunate. It has certainly been mismanaged, 
though not to anything like the extent which some of their 
assailants try to make out. The original pledge to married men 
was given in genuine ignorance of the number of available single 
men who were to be called up in advance of them, either under 
Lord Derby’s plan or under the Military Service Act. But as 
soon as the recruiting officers began work they found themselves 
defeated at every point. With the exception of the War Office 
and the Admiralty, every Government department seems to have 
paid exclusive attention to its own administrative convenience, 
and private employers have naturally not felt called upon to show 
more self-denial than their rulers. Had Lord Derby been aware 
of this at first the married men would still have been called up as 
soon in order to give time for that drastic reduction in the numbers 
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of starred single men which now turns out to be necessary. Thus 
the condition of the married men is no worse than it would have 
been if the truth about the single men had been sooner known. 
Some of them, indeed, now seem to regard marriage as carrying 
with it an exemption from the first of public duties. Their com- 
plaints might not have attracted much notice had they not found 
immediate support among those critics of the Coalition Govern- 
ment who are glad to find a plausible reason for attacking their 
political adversaries on non-political grounds. Happily the lists 
of starred men are now being thoroughly revised, and single men 
will no longer be exempted for no more cogent reason than that 
they are doing useful, but in no sense indispensable, work. As 
soon as this has been done the married men who have already 
been called up will probably be left at home for some time longer. 
But if the War lasts another year it is plain that all the men 
of military age who are neither medically unfit nor wanted with 
even greater urgency for other purposes must be brought into the 
Army, and the last shade of hardship in the case of the married 
men will have disappeared. 

There are two other aspects of the recruiting question which 
cannot be dealt with at the end of an article. One is the state- 
ments which are constantly made with considerable appearance 
of authority that many men who will be both useless and costly 
as soldiers have been passed by careless or over-patriotic medical 
officers, and that this mistake is being repeated with the new 
levies. Careful inquiry should at once be made into the truth of 
this charge, and if it is confirmed the system should at once be 
changed. It is not so easy to deal with that singular and rapidly 
growing type, the conscientious objector. He has obtained formal 
recognition in the Military Service Act, and no means have been 
suggested for testing the sincerity with which the plea is put 
forward. As yet it seems, in most cases, to be regarded as the 
one infallible recipe for saving an over-valued skin. If we must 
continue to put up with him he ought at least to be treated as an 
alien from a Commonwealth, the most elementary liabilities of 
which he refuses to recognise. He should be declared incapable 
of holding any property or recovering any debt in a society in 
which, till this necessary change has been made in the law, he 
enjoys all the advantages without doing anything to defend it. 


D. C. LatHpury. 
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